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CHAP.  V. 


It  is  perhaps  necessary  to  say  at  this 
time,  that  when  Mr.  Cranbourne  left 
India  he  had  not  been  able  to  regain 
the  money  which  Major  Daintree  had 
placed,  as  you  may  remember,  in  some 
kind  of  commercial  speculation  at  the 
time  of  his  decease ;  but  he  had  satisfied 
himself  of  the  honesty  of  the  party,  and 
believed  that,  although  late,  it  would  be 
eventually  found  to  have  been  safely  and 
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beneficially  disposed  of,  and  he  resolved 
in  the  meantime  to  secure  to  Amelia  the 
sum  actually  left  by  her  father,  and  take 
the  risk  upon  himself.  His  subsequent 
marriage  rendered  this  unnecessary ;  but, 
upon  his  death,  this  property  was  placed 
in  course  for  her  future  claim  ;  and,  upon 
payment  of  certain  annuities  to  his  sis- 
ters, she  was  likewise  made  sole  possessor 
of  Cranbourne  Hall,  and  the  monies 
acquired  by  his  long  residence  in  the 
East. 

Mr.  Cranbourne  had  by  no  means  ob- 
tained one  of  those  overgrown  fortunes, 
at  one  period  of  our  history  so  frequently 
acquired  by  European  adventurers.  On 
the  contrary,  his  constant  kindness  to 
his  mother  and  sisters,  together  with  his 
general  generosity  to  his  countrymen, 
and  the  necessity  he  was  under  of  sup- 
porting the  appearance  called  for  by  his 
situation  in  that  luxurious  and  expensive 
country,  had  curtailed  considerably  the 
fortune  he  had  possessed  the  means  of 
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securing ;   and  he  returned  to  England 
far   short   of  the   riches  for  which  the 
world   had   given   him    credit.       When 
there,  his  regularity,  retired  habits,  and 
ill  health,  added   to   his  improvements 
upon  his  maternal  estate,  altogether  con- 
siderably improved  his  property,  so  that 
his  widow  was  left  in  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  a  large  income  entirely  at  her 
own  disposal.    She  was  just  two-and-thir- 
ty  5  her  figure  remarkable  for  its  beauty 
and  symmetry;  and  her  delicate  com- 
plexion and  lively  hue  gave   an  appear- 
ance of  youth  to  her  ingenuous  counte- 
nance,   which    even    long   anxiety   and 
recent  sorrow  had  failed  to  obliterate. 

Such  was  the  opinion  of  many  visitants 
to  their  summer  residences  during  the 
three  following  months,  who  paid  their 
respects  to  the  widowed  Mrs.  Cran- 
bourne ;  for  they  were  aware  that  the 
generally  unbecoming  dress,  entitled  the 
weeds  of  a  widow,  levelled  all  distinction 
of  person,  and  they  calculated  of  course 
b  2 
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how  much  better  she  would  look  by  and 
bye.  There  were  other  calculations  made 
also ;  and  a  baronet  whose  estate  needed 
repair,  the  younger  son  of  an  honourable 
house,  and  a  country  squire  who  loved 
her  for  what  he  termed,  "  her  pretty  face 
and  her  good  heart,,,  all  looked  forward 
with  some  impatience  to  the  day  when 
her  closed  cap  and  screeded  bonnet  should 
be  laid  aside,  and  she  could  receive  the 
visits  of  her  neighbours  without  cere- 
mony or  censure. 

That  day  came  not :  the  first,  the 
second,  and  the  third  quarter  came,  and 
the  weeds  were  still  worn  as  close  as 
ever,  and  the  widow  was  seen  no  where 
but  at  church,  where  one  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  apothecary  generally  accom- 
panied her.  It  then  became  known  that 
she  had  refused  to  spend  her  winter  with 
her  sister  Lady  Cotteridge  at  Bath  ;  that 
she  persisted  in  observing  all  the  old 
customs  of  the  hall ;  and  that  her  whole 
time  was  given  either  to    books  or  to 
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plants,  except  when  she  inspected  the 
progress  of  a  little  school  which  she  had 
instituted  the  winter  of  her  marriage. 

In  fact,  Amelia  had  lived  so  long  out 
of  the  world,  that  even,  if  tender  remem- 
brance and  an  esteem  which  amounted 
to  veneration  had  not  tied  her,  which  it 
certainly  did,  to  all  that  was  connected 
with  the  memory  of  the  departed,  she 
would  have  felt  too  timid  to  enter  alone, 
and  unled,  as  it  were,  into  a  scene  no 
longer  tempting  to  her  wishes,  and  ut- 
terly foreign  to  her  habits.  Nor  can  it 
be  denied  that  with  the  amiable  part  of 
this  feeling  there  was  intermixed  much 
of  the  weakness  of  childish  timidity,  and 
still  more  of  hypochondriac  cowardice. 
It  cannot  be  surprising  that  she  had 
caught  the  former  by  her  long  association 
with  retired  single  women,  or  the  latter 
from  continual  attendance  on  the  sick  j 
and  from  rendering  perpetual  attention 
to  all  the  many  changes,  sufferings,  and 
symptoms,  which  flesh  is  heir  to,  and 
b  3 
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from  partaking  them  in  that  degree 
which  all  persons  of  sensibility  and  af- 
fectionate anxiety  are  subject  to,  what- 
ever may  be  the  excellence  of  their 
constitutions,  and  the  general  stability  of 
their  health. 

Her  good  friend,  Mr.  Parsons,  protect- 
ed her  from  this  evil,  (which  he  well 
knew  to  be  a  very  encroaching  one,)  with 
all  the  ability  of  professional  skill,  and 
the  zeal  of  true  friendship  ;  and  his  pre- 
scriptions of  exercise  and  exertion,  went 
far  enough  to  preserve  her  health,  acti- 
vity, and,  as  a  consequence,  her  natural 
beauty ;  but  to  her  personal  appearance 
the  cares  of  Dr.  Parsons  could  not  go, 
and  his  daughters  were  too  young,  and 
too  conscious  of  their  inferior  rank,  to 
dare  to  interfere,  though  they  often 
lamented  that  "  Madam  at  the  hall  was 
so  pretty,  and  yet  so  unlike  every  body 
else,  except  old  Mrs.  Catharine  who  was 
dead  and  gone." 


~> 
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Amelia,  as  we  have  seen,  had  adopted, 
from  accident  the  dress  suitable  to  a 
much  older  person  when  she  was  very 
young,  and  persisted  in  it  from  mere 
deficiency  of  that  excitement  commonly 
felt  by  young  people.  She  was  ever  deli- 
cately neat ;  and  the  old  ladies  always 
admired  her  so  much,  that  she  was  not 
conscious  of  any  peculiarity ;  and  when 
Mr.  Cranbourne  arrived  in  England,  his 
ill  health  and  ardent  desire  to  reach 
home  prevented  him  from  making  any 
remarks  on  the  style  of  the  few  females 
he  saw  in  London  ;  and  Amelia  was  so 
much  younger,  lovelier,  and  even  smarter 
than  any  other  person  whom  he  saw  at 
Cranbourne  Hall,  that  any  deficiency  in 
this  respect  never  entered  his  mind.  On 
his  marriage  many  bedizened  ladies  met 
his  eye,  but  very  few  whom  he  could 
designate  gentlewomen,  and  these  hap- 
pened to  be  women  in  middle  life,  the 
mother  of  families  ;  and  if  he  made  any 
internal  remarks  on  their  appearance  it 
b  4 
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was,  "  that  his  Amelia  dressed  even  more 
soberly  than  them,"  and  thus  made  her- 
self a  suitable  partner  for  a  husband  more 
than  twenty  years  her  senior ;  a  compli- 
ment which  rendered  her  still  dearer  to 
his  heart  and  more  estimable  in  his  judg- 
ment.     Fashionable    dressing     servants 
were   never  admitted  at  the  hall.     Of 
course  there  was  not  much  fashion  met 
with  at  the  little  church  ;  for  the  tenantry 
and  their  neighbours  followed  this  lead. 
It  was  one  of  Mr.  Cranbourne's  maxims 
to   inculcate    the   value    of    substantial 
acquirements  in  all  around  him,  and  lead 
every  farmer's  wife  to  consider  a  well- 
stocked  barn,    a  rich  dairy,  a   store  of 
beds  and  linen,  wherewith  to  portion  her 
daughter,  as  far  more  honourable  pro- 
perty than  muslin  gowns,  straw  bonnets, 
and  silk  spencers,  which  were  articles,  of 
course,  held  in  high  derision,  and  which 
even  the  possessors  rarely  sported  in  their 
own  neighbourhood. 

When  Mrs,  Cranbourne  decided  in  the 
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second  year  of  her  widowhood    to  ex- 
change her  weeds  for  black  taffeta,  one 
of  the  Miss  Parsons  offered  her  the  pat- 
tern of  a  cap  as  a  substitute  for  the  sort 
of  weighty  pyramidal  turban  which  she 
had  adopted  ever   since    the   marriage 
of  Lady  Cotteridge.     The  pattern  was 
accepted,     though    not    used.     It   was 
shaped  out  of  an  old  country  newspaper, 
and  whilst  Amelia  held  it  in  her  hand, 
her  eye  caught  a  name  which  vibrated 
even  now  to  her  heart ;  and  her  young 
visitor  perceiving,  from  her  absence  and 
the  changes  in  her  complexion,  either 
that  she  was  indisposed  or  afflicted,  left 
the  room,  and  Amelia  eagerly  read  the 
following    paragraph  as  far  as  she  was 
able  to   make   it  out.     "  Died  lately  at 
M  #  *  *  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
four,  Dr.  Cassaubin,  a  gentleman  of  great 
professional  skill,  unsullied  integrity,  and 
true  benevolence.  The  last  three  years  of 
his  life  were  soothed  by  the  unremitting 
cares  of  his  excellent  grandson,  who,  after 
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a  long  residence  abroad" ;  (here  the  piece 
was  unfortunately  cut  out,  and  the  few 
remaining  words  she  could  collect  were) 
"  followed  to  the  grave  by  a  numerous 
company  of  his  friends  and  townsmen, 
who  were  eager  to  testify  their  respect, 
not  less  to  the  friend  they  deplored,  than 
to  his  living  representative." 

To  this  tribute  of  regard,  was  now 
added,  at  a  distant  period,  though  not  of 
long  duration,  the  silent  but  sincere  tear 
of  Amelia,  —  of  her  who  had  once  consi- 
dered him  in  the  light  of  an  implacable, 
because  unyielding  opponent ;  but  who 
had  now  for  many  years  been  enabled  to 
weigh  his  arguments  fairly,  to  estimate 
the  evils  justly  which  he  had  pointed  out, 
and  to  conclude  that  he  had  certainly 
saved  her  from  many  sorrows  with  which 
she  confessed  herself  peculiarly  unfit  to 
struggle,  and  therefore  "  undoubtedly  all 
had  been  for  the  best." 

Yet  a  sigh  ever  followed  this  conclusion ; 
and  when  she  tried  to  show  herself  the  dif- 
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nc ul ties  she  might  have  had  to  endure, 
particularly  those  which  might  have 
attached  to  her  as  the  mother  of  an  un- 
provided family,  something  would  always 
rise  to  her  mind  which  suggested  that 
such  was  her  natural  attachment  to  all 
children,  that  for  her  oxvn  she  could 
have  borne  all  things,  supplied  all  things  ; 
not  considering  that  by  the  same  rule  she 
would  have  felt  with  an  acuteness  of 
sorrow  equally  proportionate. 

It  is  however  only  just  to  add,  that 
Amelia  ever  reasoned  wisely  with  her- 
self, and  never  failed  to  seek  in  humility 
of  soul  for  strength  above  her  own,  to 
aid  her  in  repelling  these  suggestions ; 
that  she  reflected  much  on  the  virtues  of 
him  whom  she  had  experienced  to  be  an 
invaluable  friend  and  protector ;  and  she 
weighed  justly  the  situation  she  rilled  in 
society,  as  one  who,  having  the  power  of 
benefiting  her  fellow  creatures,  was  called 
upon  not  to  desert  her  duties,  although 
b  6 
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their  path  was  uncheered  by  the  smiles 
of  love  and  unrewarded  by  the  solace  of 
approving  affection. 

A  second  winter  followed,  and  Amelia 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  forsake 
her  retirement,  although  Sir  Francis  and 
his  Lady  visited  her  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  taking  her  away  with  them  by 
storm.  When  they  were  gone,  Amelia 
almost  wished  she  had  accompanied  them, 
as  the  only  means  she  had  of  making  en- 
quiries as  to  the  present  state  of  Frederic. 
She  had  concluded  that  the  grandson 
mentioned  in  the  journal  as  an  attendant 
on  Dr.  Cassaubin,  could  be  no  other 
than  Charles,  especially  as  he  was  called 
"  his  representative,"  she  had  for  a  long 
time  thought  it  a  great  act  of  cruelty  in 
her  former  friend  Mrs.  Cassaubin,  to  dis- 
continue her  correspondence ;  but  she 
now  concluded  it  was  in  fact  a  wise,  and 
therefore  friendly,  thing  ;  and,  "  if  this 
lady  were  now  returned  to  England,  if 
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Frederic  were  married  and  settled  in 
Canada  for  life,  there  could  be  no  harm 
in  her  resuming  some  little  intercourse 
with  the  friend  of  her  youth,  and  en- 
quiring into  his  circumstances.,, — "  I  am 
now  rich,"  Amelia  would  say,  musing,  I 
"  have  no  child,  and  fomay  have  many." 

A  heightened  colour  would  at  these 
moments  mantle  through  her  pearly  skin; 
a  tear  would  steal  into  her  eye,  and  she 
would  fly  into  the  garden  or  dressing- 
room,  as  if  rushing  away  from  thoughts 
she  dared  not  meet,  or  wishes  she  was 
afraid  to  analyse. 

The  following  spring  the  arrival  of 
ships  from  the  East  Indies  brought  to 
Amelia  an  accession  of  wealth  which  she 
had  seldom  allowed  herself  to  expect, 
and  on  which  she  had  in  fact  seldom 
meditated  at  all.  After  a  period  of 
nearly  twenty  years  of  changing  fortune, 
the  really  upright  man  in  whose  hands 
Major  Daintree  had  deposited,  with  more 
confidence  than  wisdom,  the  largest  por- 
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tion  of  his  hardly  acquired  property, 
was  now  returned  with  a  considerable 
increase  of  money  and  of  various  produce, 
the  half  of  which  he  declared  to  be 
Amelia's ;  and  he  wrote  immediately, 
offering  to  divide  the  whole  with  her, 
as  it  now  appeared,  or  to  do  it  after  the 
sales  had  taken  place ;  but  at  all  events 
begged  to  see  her  in  town  on  the  subject 
as  soon  as  possible,  since  the  nature  of 
their  joint  property,  requiring  his  daily 
care,  prevented  him  from  waiting  upon 
her. 

Such  was  Amelia's  dread  of  a  journey 
to  London,  and  perhaps  still  more,  of  an 
immediate  intercourse  with  a  downright 
matter-of-fact  man  of  business,  full  of 
bales,  cargoes,  indigos,  mull-mulls,  and 
souchongs,  that  she  felt  as  if  he  could 
not  possibly  bring  any  thing  to  one 
already  in  possession  of  more  than  she 
wanted,  that  could  reward  her  for  en- 
countering the  terrors  which  must  in- 
evitably assail  her,  and  the   difficulties 
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which  would  beset  her.  Of  course  she 
declined  the  interview,  and  referred 
Mr.  Hopkins  to  her  solicitor,  with  whose 
advice  and  decision  she  should  unques- 
tionably remain  satisfied.  To  this  her  cor- 
respondent replied  by  return  of  post,  re- 
iterating his  request,  and  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing a  letter  arrived  from  her  solicitor 
also,  offering  her  the  use  of  his  house 
during  her  stay,  and  giving  it  as  his 
decided  opinion,  that  she  ought  to  be 
in  London  for  the  satisfaction  of  Mr. 
Hopkins.  Such  an  event  as  two  letters 
being  delivered  two  days  following,  had 
not  occurred  since  the  arrival  of  their 
master  seven  years  before ;  and  the 
anxious  looks  of  the  domestics,  especially 
those  of  James  and  Mrs.  Ellen,  (the  only 
survivors  of  our  first  acquaintance,)  would 
alone  have  told  Amelia  that  she  must 
rouse  herself,  and  prepare  to  meet  the 
awful  circumstances  before  her. 

A  consultation  with  the  rector,  (now 
a  very  aged  man,)  and   the  still  active 
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and  ever  friendly  apothecary,  (good 
Doctor  Parsons,)  was  now  requisite,  and 
they  were  accordingly  convened  to  con- 
sider on  the  ways  and  means  of  being 
conveyed  with  perfect  safety  to  London  ; 
a  business  which,  however  light  it  might 
appear  in  the  eyes  of  her  urgent  corre- 
spondent, was,  in  Amelia's  conception  of 
it,  much  more  liable  to  danger,  and  a  far 
greater  cause  for  anxiety,  than  the  long 
voyage  he  had  just  concluded  had  ever 
appeared  to  him. 

Perhaps  the  whole  county  of  Lancas- 
ter, populous  as  it  is,  together  with  York- 
shire, within  whose  vicinage  her  fields 
extended,  could  not  have  afforded  poor 
Amelia  two  more  incompetent  advisers 
than  the  two  honest  men  assembled  to 
discuss  this  subject.  Of  the  parson  it 
might  be  truly  said,  "  he  ne'er  had 
changed,  or  wished  to  change  his  place," 
since  he  had  travelled  from  St.  Bees, 
where  he  was  educated,  to  Carlisle, 
where  he  was  ordained.     His  knowledge 
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of  geography  consisted  of  what  he  had 
learned  from  two  magnificent  maps  of 
Jerusalem  and  Rome,  which  decorated 
the  walls  of  the  manse,  in  the  days  of  his 
predecessors,  and  exercised  his  young 
eyes  during  the  two-and-twenty  years  of 
his  curacy.  'Tis  true,  that  to  this  know- 
ledge he  added  a  perfect  acquaintance 
with  every  creek  in  the  Egean  sea,  every 
mountain  in  the  territories  of  Greece, 
and  every  mode  of  travelling  practised 
by  the  ancients  from  the  wanderings  of 
the  Israelites  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  to 
the  irruptions  of  Alaric  ;  but  of  the 
movements  of  ladies,  with  their  attend- 
ants, medicine-chests,  head-gear,  and 
other  paraphernalia,  he  confessed  himself 
altogether  a  stranger.  Of  course  the 
field  was  left  to  the  doctor,  and  he  availed 
himself  of  it  by  urging  Mrs.  Cranbourne 
to  take  her  own  carriage  to  Manchester, 
whither  he  would  himself  accompany  her, 
after  which  her  only  safety  lay  in  enter- 
ing  the     mail-coach,     accompanied    of 
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course  by  her  own  maid,  and  defended 
on  the  outside  by  her  serving  man  Hugh- 
son,  who  being  the  attendant,  and,  in 
some  measure,  the  companion  of  his  late 
excellent  master  in  many  dangerous  and 
difficult  situations,  both  by  land  and  sea 
in  foreign  parts,  could  not  fail  to  be  fit 
for  the  enterprize. 

This  advice  being  communicated  to 
Hughson,  and  highly  approved,  although 
he  had  nearly  as  little  inclination  for  the 
journey  as  his  lady  ;  having  in  the  per- 
fect repose  of  the  last  seven  years  in- 
creased his  dignity  and  his  flesh  beyond 
what  might  beseem  a  travelling  courier, 
it  was  finally  agreed  that  they  should  de- 
part in  two  days,  and  the  necessary  let- 
ters were  dispatched  to  town,  requesting 
that  Mr.  Hopkins,  or  Mr.  Waller,  the 
solicitor,  would  not  fail  to  be  ready  to 
receive  Mrs.  Cranbourne,  as  her  dread  of 
London  was  under  every  provision  nearly 
insurmountable. 

All  impediments  at  length  overcome, 
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all  necessaries  provided,  the  doctor  set 
out  like  a  true  knight-errant  with  the 
lady,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  placing 
her  under  the  protection  of  the  royal 
escort,  provided  in  the  form  of  a  mail- 
coach  guard  ;  giving  her,  for  the  twen- 
tieth time,  a  caution  against  speaking  to 
all  strangers,  avoiding  all  gentlemen,  and 
keeping  herself  to  herself  as  much  as 
possible. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

When  Mr.  Parsons  placed  Mrs.  Cran- 
bourne  in  the  mail,  there  was  no  person 
within,  save  a  slender  old  man,  who  was 
was  only  proceeding  for  the  next  fifty 
miles,  and  whose  appearance  was  not  of 
a  description  to  alarm  two  people,  who, 
notwithstanding  the  number  of  their 
fears,  were,  in  fact,  too  artless  to  be 
suspicious  of  any  single  individual  in 
existence. 

The  evening  was  bright,  the  moon 
rose  early,  the  carriage  proceeded  with 
an  agreeable  velocity,  and  Amelia,  glad 
to  leave  behind  her  the  dirty  streets  and 
immense  population  of  Manchester, 
passed  the  first  stage  with  great  satis- 
faction.   During  the  next  she  began  to 
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feel  a  little  drowsy,  for  it  encroached 
upon  her  accustomed  hours  of  retire- 
ment, and  her  maid  had  forgotten  to 
gaze  in  wonder,  and  had  probably  re- 
tired to  the  happy  oblivion  which  ceased 
to  represent  every  mole  hill  as  a  preci- 
pice, and  every  passenger  as  a  highway- 
man, when  the  horn  of  the  guard  again  an- 
nounced their  arrival  at  some  place  of 
importance,  and  each  of  the  blinking 
travellers  began  eagerly  to  look  out  of 
the  window. 

The  mail  drew  up  at  the  door  of  a 
handsome    inn,  where   it  appeared  that 
the  monthly  assembly    had  been  held. 
Several  carriages  were  at  the  door,   ser- 
vants of  both  sexes  with  coats,  cloaks, 
and  clogs,  were   waiting    in   the    wide, 
well-lighted  passage,   waiters  and  foot- 
men were^running  about  in  all  directions; 
gay  and  laughing  conversation,  jingling 
bells,  and  the  voices  of  the  bustling  land- 
lord, and  his  shrill  helpmate;  altogether 
broke  on  the  ear,  in  a  manner  that  not  only 
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dispersed  the  mist  of  sleep,  but  almost 
awoke  a  sense  of  the  hilarity  they  so 
strongly  expressed,  and  Amelia  looked 
earnestly  through  her  veil  towards  the 
busy  scene. 

Several  ladies  were  led  out  by  their 
partners  or  friends,  and  as  they  threw  on 
their  shawls  or  mantles,  exhibited  their 
persons  and  dress.     It  was  at  this  time 
the  universal  fashion  to  wear  white  muslin 
gowns,  made  in  a  very  simple  manner,  and 
with  so  little  under  cloathing  that  these 
ladies  at  a  distance  resembled  sheeted 
spectres,  or  marble  statues,  in  the  eyes  of 
Mrs.  Cranbourne  -,  but  the  form  of  their 
heads,  ornamented  with  bands   of  hair, 
wreaths  of  flowers,  or  a  light  handker- 
chief, struck  her  as  very  graceful,  and 
the  whole  scene  recalled   those  days  of 
early  pleasure  and  early  love  to  her  mind, 
which,  like  the  violet,  had  shone  only  on 
the  dawn  of  life,  and  were  closed  before 
the  approach  of  its  summer. 

"While   the   horses   were   changing,  a 
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female  servant  tripped  up  to  the  door  to 
enquire  "  if  the  passengers  would  alight." 
Amelia  replied  in  the  negative,  but  put- 
ting her  head  a  little  forward,  (having 
no  objection  to  speak  to  one  of  her  own 
sex),  she  asked  the  girl  the  name  of  the 
town  they  were  in. 

"  It  is  Macclesfield,  ma'am,  — this  is 
the  Crown." 

"  Bless  my  life!"  ejaculated  Amelia, 
drawing  instantly  within,  and  lean- 
ing her  head  as  far  back  as  possible 
from  the  scene  which  had  so  lately  at- 
tracted her. 

A  handsome  gentlemanlike  man  had 
just  put  on  his  great  coat,  and  was  pro- 
ceeding homewards  at  the  moment 
Amelia  had  spoken  to  the  girl.  He  heard 
the  answer,  and  the  consequent  ejacula- 
tion fell  full  upon  his  ear,  and  the  move- 
ment of  the  speaker,  corresponding  to 
the  expressed  emotion,  caught  his  eye.  He 
was  a  man  who  was  called  an  oddity  by 
his  friends,  and  had  probably  taken  upon 
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himself  that  privileged  character  by  way 
"  of  placing  himself  in  an  easy  chair  for 
life."  He  looked  up  at  the  moon,  and 
observed  the  night  was  beautiful ;  and 
the  coachman  at  that  moment  passing 
him,  enquired  what  passengers  he  had 
got  within. 

"  Only  a  widow  lady  and  her  maid, 
sir." 

"  A  widow,  umph !  is  she  young,  or 
pretty  ?" 

"  Not  knowing,  ca'nt  say,"  answered 
coachee,  with  a  shrug  and  a  bow,  meant 
to  indicate  that  he  knew7  the  speaker  was 
a  droll  gentleman,  but  quite  a  gentleman 
for  all  that. 

Many  who  were  coming  out  heard  the 
question,  and  one  friend  asked  him  in  a 
jesting  tone,  "  if  he  thought  of  going  to 
town  ?"  another,  "  if  he  meant  to  drive 
the  ladies  to  despair  by  looking  after  the 
widow  within  the  mail;"  and  a  third 
offered  a  wager,  that  she  was  turned  of 
sixty,  from    the  shape   of  her    bonnet, 
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which  he  had  seen  from  the  window 
above ;  at  this  moment  the  guard  pushed 
past  them,  and  the  gentleman  who  had 
just  been  giving  some  orders  to  his  ser- 
vant, actually  told  him  to  pull  down  the 
step,  and  in  a  moment  after,  to  the  utter 
astonishment  of  all  around  him,  was  ac- 
tually on  the  road  to  London,  without, 
however,  having  quite  decided  that  he 
should  go  so  far. 

Amelia,  at  the  moment  the  name  of 
the  place  was  mentioned,  had  been  so 
struck  with  the  thousand  recollections  it 
was  calculated  to  inspire,  and  with  sur- 
prize at  herself  for  not  recollecting  the 
precise  situation  and  appearance  of  the 
town,  that  she  was  entirely  absorbed  in 
her  own  thoughts  when  the  stranger 
entered;  but  the  loud  laugh  that  accom- 
panied the  shutting  of  the  door,  the  set- 
tlement of  the  new  passenger,  who  was 
a  tall,  and  in  his  huge  wrapping  coat  a 
somewhat  portly  man,  recalled  her  to  a 
sense  of  her   present  situation,  and  all 
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the  disagreeables  of  it ;  and  she  exceed- 
ingly regretted  the  not  having  paid  for 
the  remaining  place  at  Manchester,  and 
by  that  means  secured  the  vehicle  to 
herself,  so  far  as  to  have  prevented  this 
unpleasant  intrusion,  and  even  her  sense 
of  safety  seemed  too  dearly  purchased  by 
the  awkward  situation  in  which  she 
found  herself. 

The  old  gentleman  in  the  corner 
growled  a  sullen  and  half  sleepy  ana- 
thema on  all  big  coats,  to  which  the  new- 
comer did  not  condescend  to  make  reply, 
and  the  most  perfect  silence  soon  reigned 
within.  Amelia  closed  her  eyes  as  if  to 
exclude  the  gay  forms,  and  the  lights 
which  still  danced  before  them  ;  for  she 
well  knew  the  thoughts  they  had  called 
up  from  the  "  vasty  deep "  of  faithful 
memory  had  banished  sleep.  The  stran- 
ger, having  tied  a  silk  handkerchief  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  envelope  all  the 
lower  part  of  his  face,  pulled  his  hat  over 
his  brow,  as  if  he  courted  repose  ;  but  it 
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is  certain  that  his  mind  was  far  too  busy 
for  such  a  purpose,  and  that  after  re- 
peatedly condemning  the  folly  of  his 
present  unforeseen  excursion,  and  as 
often  replied  to  the  accusation,  "  that  at 
all  events  he  had  some  business  in  town, 
that  he  was  so  situated  at  this  moment 
as  to  indulge  his  curiosity  without  injury 
to  himself  or  any  one  else,"  he  gave 
himself  up  to  the  pursuit,  without  fur- 
ther self-reproach  and  with  as  little 
anxiety  as  possible. 

As  the  cogitations  of  Amelia  may  be 
more  easily  guessed  than  those  of  the 
stranger,  we  had  perhaps  better  pursue 
his  thoughts  than  hers,  during  the  dark 
and  silent  hours  that  succeeded,  as  they 
naturally  adverted  to  the  jokes  that 
would  be  passed  upon  his  present  wild- 
goose  chase,  his  situation,  wishes,  hopes, 
fears,  and  speculations. 

"  People  are  perpetually  teazing  me 
about  marriage,  and  to  be  sure  a  man 
cannot  well  do  without  a  wife ;  for  though 
c  2 
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my  short  married  course  was  troublesome 
enough  to  me,  God  knows,  yet  my  house 
and  table  were  well  conducted  and  with 
much  less  expence  than  at  present :  in- 
deed, when  my  little  girl  leaves  the  nur- 
sery, I  must  get  a  mother  for  her,  for  I 
can  never  bear  to  part  with  her  to  school ; 
but  where  to  choose,  and  how  to  scruti- 
nize and  discriminate,  in  a  case  where 
the  heart  in  general  biasses  the  judg- 
ment and  saves  it  such  a  world  of  trouble, 
— that  is  the  difficulty. 

"  But  will  not,  does  not,  my  heart 
demand  an  object  for  the  exercise  of  its 
tenderness,  as  well  as  my  mind  ask  for 
a  good  companion,  a  well  qualified  con- 
ductress of  my  house,  and  a  sensible 
affectionate  mother  to  my  child? — have 
1  not  yet  '  a  nerve  to  tremble  and  an  eye 
to  charm  ?'  Neither  sorrow  nor  study, 
care  nor  disappointment,  have  rendered 
me  insensible  to  female  beauty  and  ele- 
gance ;  yet  I  have  proved  their  insuffi- 
ciency for  married  happiness.    My  wife 
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was  indeed  the  finest  woman  of  my  ac- 
quaintance ;  she  was  also  fond  of  me  to 
distraction ;  indeed,  her  love  made  us 
both  wretched,  for  her  eternal  jealousy  ren- 
dered her  temper  unbearable  as  well  as 
ruined  her  constitution.  Well,  it  is  now 
my  consolation  that  I  never  gave  her  cause, 
save  from  the  folly  of  revealing  honestly 
my  first  and  early  flame,  that  unlucky 
predilection,  which  will  perhaps  ever 
hang  over  me  like  a  subdued  disease, 
whose  ravages  are  felt  through — " 

"  I  beg  ten  thousand  pardons, "  cried 
Rose,  "  for  interrupting  you,  Letitia  ; 
but  I  feel  quite  sure  this  is  Frederick 
himself,  for  no  one  but  a  physician  could 
have  made  such  a  very  odd  comparison 
about  love." 

Several  voices  exclaimed,  "  that  this 
was  very  unfair;"  and  Letitia  looked 
not  a  little  mortified;  but  perceiving 
that  her  young  friend  the  next  moment 
blushed  exceedingly,  and  was  evidently 
much  vexed  with  herself,  she  extended 
c  3 
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her  hand  towards  her  with  an  air 
of  great  kindness,  and  said,  "  Well, 
Rose,  you  are  certainly  right,  but  I 
wished  to  let  you  into  the  secret  my  own 
way  5  not,  in  fact,  that  you  could  be 
expected  to  doubt,  for,  as  Crabbe  says, 
"  it  is  quite  impossible  to  deceive  one's 
readers  now-a-days." 

ic  Excellent !  admirable  !"  cried  Mr. 
Selwyn. 

Letitia  looked  wistfully  towards  her 
father,  who  was  rather  behind  her,  al- 
most afraid  that  she  should  see  a  news- 
paper or  book  in  his  hand,  as  a  farther 
trialof  her  self-complacency. 

"  It  is  your  conduct,  Letitia,  that 
caused  my  exclamation,  not  your  story  5 
child,  though  I  hear  it  with  quite  as  much 
pleasure  as  I  expected.  I  was  really  de- 
lighted with  the  genuine  proof  of  good 
temper  and  self-command  you  have  shown, 
for  I  don't  think  that  either  husband  or 
wife  could  have  given  each  other  a  more 
mal-apropos  interruption  than  poor  Rose 
so  innocently  gave  you  just  now  j  but  go 
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on,  you  are  philospher  enough  to  be 
married,  and  will  therefore,  I  hope,  also 
prove  able  to  continue  your  tale  without 
difficulty.5? 

"  I  will  only  beg  you  all  to  remember," 
said  Letitia  (with  a  grateful  smile  to  her 
father),  "that  though  youknow  Frederick, 
that  Amelia  does  not,  and  to  say,  that 
his  meditations  further  led  him  to  reflect 
on  his  age,  which  was  now  thirty-eight, 
and  that  it  was  high  time  for  him  to 
think  more  seriously  than  he  had  yet 
done  upon  his  duties  as  a  Christian,  his 
hopes  for  eternity,  and  of  how  much  im- 
portance it  was  that  the  future  partner 
of  his  life,  (if  he  indeed  ventured  on  one,) 
should  be  impressed  with  those  sacred 
truths  in  which  he  felt  his  own  deficiency, 
and  in  which  as  a  parent  he  was  more 
peculiarly  anxious  to  instruct  his  child  ; 
truths  which  could  alone  gild  the  even- 
ing of  life  with  that  serene  and  steady 
light  which  would  illume  the  "valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death." 
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As  the  little  daylight  increased,  Amelia 
drew  her  bonnet  still  farther  over  her 
face,  and  so  wrapt  the  folds  of  her  cypress- 
veil,  that  it  was  impossible  for  her  fellow- 
traveller  to  catch  a  single  feature.  As 
Dr.  Cassaubin  had  not  at  this  time,  either 
by  word  or  look,  provoked  extraordinary 
caution,  not  having  uttered  a  single 
word  to  his  fellow-traveller,  though  really 
desirous  of  again  listening  to  a  voice 
which  had  certainly  thrilled  through  his 
heart  in  an  unaccountable  manner,  he 
considered  this  action  as  denoting  an 
unsocial  temper,  which  he  was  by  no 
means  inclined  to  court,  and  laying  his 
head  against  the  side  of  the  coach,  he 
sunk  into  profound  slumber. 

The  guard  had  spoken  twice  at  break- 
fast time  to  the  sleepy  passenger,  before  he 
opened  his  eyes,  and  perceived  that  he 
was  alone.  On  leaving  the  coach  he  found 
that  the  lady  and  her  maid  were  gone, 
that  the  gentleman  had  made  tea,  which 
was    waiting    for    him,    and  which,    of 
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course,  he  partook  of  in  that  hurrying 
manner  which  belongs  to  travellers  so 
situated:  the  female-passengers  had  been, 
meantime,  in  a  private  room. 

On  returning  to  the  coach,  the  lady 
was  on  the  point  of  entering :  she  had  a 
large  brown  camblet-cloak  over  her  dress, 
under  which  was  perceptible  a  real 
Cachemire  shawl ;  both  were  so  far  thrown 
back  in  assisting  herself  to  rise,  as  to 
show  her  arm,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
she  wore  a  black  silk  gown,  the  sleeve  of 
which  descended  a  little  below  the  elbow, 
and  was  then  ornamented  with  a  narrow 
ruffle  of  hemmed  muslin,  in  the  manner 
worn  by  some  of  his  most  aged  pa- 
tients. She  had  just  taken  off  her 
glove  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  a 
beggar  at  the  inn-door,  and  her  black 
silk  open  mitten  displayed,  rather  than 
hid,  a  hand  and  arm  of  the  most  exqui- 
site whiteness  and  delicate  form. 

Further  than  this  the  mysterious  lady 
was  still  hidden  from  his  sight ;  and  it 
c  5 
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seemed,  that  now  he  had  thrown  off  his 
wrappings,  and  appeared  in  the  dress  of 
the  preceding  evening,  and  in  the  per- 
fection of  manly  beauty,  his  person  full 
yet  not  corpulent,  his  complexion  of  the 
ruddy  hue  of  health,  slightly  embrowned 
by  travel,  his  eye  full  of  penetration  and 
intelligence,  and  his  manners  combining 
Avith  the  utmost  elegance  a  gentle  sua- 
vity of  address,  gained  from  attention  to 
the  suffering,  that  he  was  doubly  an  object 
of  dread,  or  dislike  to  the  lady,  since  in 
the  few  words  he  uttered,  she  either  by 
a  look  directed  her  maid  to  answer  him, 
or  replied  by  a  monosyllable  uttered  in 
so  low  a  tone,  that  the  voice  he  had 
been  so  desirous  to  hear  again,  was  still 
lost  to  him. 

Our  friend  Frederick  had  been  ac- 
customed to  far  different  regards  from 
all  his  female  acquaintance :  he  had 
not  now  to  learn  that  the  handsome 
Doctor  was  thought  an  object  of  attrac- 
tion to  every  single  woman  in  his  circle, 
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from  sixteen  to  thirty-six,  and  although 
he  apprehended,  from  her  attendants, 
(for  he  had  during  breakfast  noticed  the 
rich  livened  footman,)  that  his  fellow- 
traveller  was  a  person  of  fortune,  yet  he 
thought  by  the  same  rule  if  she  were  a 
gentlewoman,  she  would  have  known 
what  was  due  to  a  person  whose  manners 
indicated  similar  rank. 

After  a  long  tedious  morning,  such  as 
rarely  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  man  whose  pre- 
sence soothed  even  the  bed  of  sickness, 
was  hailed  with  delight  by  his  friends, 
and  frequently  waked  the  smile  of  thank- 
fulness in  the  cottage  of  poverty,  at 
length  they  stopped  at  the  inn  where 
dinner  was  provided,  a  refreshment  for 
which  the  maid  had  heaved  many  a  pro- 
found sigh  for  the  last  two  hours. 

The  smiling  curtsying  landlady  con- 
descended to  receive  the  guests,  and  of 
course  received  also  the   whispered  re- 
quest of  poor  Amelia,  "  to  be  shown  into 
c  6 
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a  private  parlour,  where  she  might  dine 
alone." 

"  Private!  lauk,  ma'am,  this  be  quite 
private :  there  ben't  a  creeter  in  it,  but 
just  the  gentleman  and  yourself,  ma'am  ; 
and  dinner  upon  the  table  :  we  serve  up 
the  minute  we  hear  the  horn,  ma'am." 

Amelia  stood  still  in  most  ludicrous 
distress  :  she  was  really  hungry  ;  for  the 
hour  of  Cranbourne  Hall  dining  was  long 
past,  as  her  maid  truly  said,  whilst  she 
hastily  disrobed  her  lady  of  those  gar- 
ments which  were  effectual  impediments 
to  her  comfort.  The  Doctor,  in  the 
mean  time,  hastily  cut  up  a  fowl,  apolo- 
gizing, whilst  he  did  it,  for  the  rapidity 
of  his  movements,  by  repeating  the 
shortness  of  the  time  allowed  for  their 
stay. 

Yet  he  could  not  help  casting  a  look 
towards  the  distressed  lady,  whose  bonnet 
and  veil  still  remained  in  statu  quo.  Her 
petite  figure  was  now  displayed,  and  con- 
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veyed  to  him  the  idea  of  some  notable  little 
housekeeper  in  a  great  northern  family, 
"  who  jist  veeseted  the  sooth  ance  in 
ther  lives,  an  na  moor."  Her  taper  waist 
was  longer  by  four  inches  than  any  he 
had  seen  for  the  last  ten  years ;  and 
her  petticoats,  extremely  full  and  com- 
paratively short,  gave  her  the  form  of  a 
Dutch  doll.  Over  her  neck  she  wore  that 
long  exploded  article  a  double  muslin 
handkerchief,  which  was  farther  aided 
by  a  Barcelona  silk  of  spotless  white, 
pinned  down  on  either  side  with  the  neat- 
ness of  a  Quaker. 

Yet  there  was  something  in  her  move- 
ments young  and  even  genteel,  and  her 
beautiful  hands  again  attracted  the  doc- 
tor's admiration ;  but  altogether  the  comi- 
cal so  greatly  predominated,  that  he  could 
not  help  laughing  aloud  in  a  manner 
winch  he  felt  to  be  rude,  and  which  the 
landlady's  wit,  though  made  the  ostensi- 
ble reason,  could  not  possibly  account 
for. 
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When  this  sally  was  past,  and  which 
the  flutter  of  her  spirits  rendered  far  less 
observable  to  Amelia  than  it  was  to  the 
conscious  Cassaubin,  she  could  not  fail 
to  feel  the  value  of  the  polite  attentions 
she  received  from  him;  and  whilst  he 
was  engaged  in  preparing  some  negus 
for  her  with  more  than  usual  care,  to  the 
total  disregard  of  his  own  comforts,  she 
drew  her  veil  aside,  and  looked  earnestly 
upon  him  \  that  look  covered  her  with 
confusion :  "  she  really  believed  the 
stranger  could  be  no  other  than  Charles 
Cassaubin,  yet  Charles  was  not  so  tall : 
who  could  it  be  ?"  She  hastily  let  fall 
her  veil,  her  heart  throbbed  violently, 
and  when  the  glass  was  offered  to  her 
lips,  being  unable  to  swallow  any,  she 
hastily  put  it  down.  Frederick  thought 
it  was  too  hot  from  her  motion,  but  to 
his  enquiry,  she  only  replied  by  shaking 
her  head :  the  alertness  with  which  he 
removed  the  supposed  fault  of  the  negus, 
the  feeling  he  envinced  towards  a  female, 
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fatigued  as  she  must  necessarily  be,  his 
very  mode  of  movement,  all  pressed  upon 
her  the  belief,  that  the  stranger  was  in- 
deed no  other  than  Frederick  Cassaubin  : 
"  her  own  Frederick  once,  but  now  the 
husband  of  another." 

This  thought  darted  through  her  mind 
at  the  moment  he  offered  his  arm  to 
conduct  her  to  the  coach  :  with  a  kind 
of  convulsive  motion  she  turned  from 
him  and  seized  that  of  her  maid  —  whe- 
ther he  felt  and  resented  this  as  a  rude- 
ness, she  knew  not,  but  a  perfect  silence 
ensued  for  some  miles,  when  a  brisk 
spring  shower  falling,  the  windows  were 
hastily  drawn  up,  and  the  maid  desired 
the  gentleman  would  give  her  her  shawl, 
which  was,  by  the  motion  of  the  coach, 
got  behind  his  back. 

"  You  are  in  the  right  to  take  care 
of  yourself,"  said  he  good-naturedly : 
"  the  evenings  at  this  season  are  very 
cold." 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir,"  replied  she,  glad  of 
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an  opportunity  of  speaking,    "  they're 

old  enough  to   be  sure,   and   down  at 

Cranbourne  Hall  we  have  such  rousing 

fires;  because  you  see,  Sir " 

46  Cranbourne  Hall !  !"  ejaculated  Cas- 
saubin  aloud,  adding  in  an  under  tone, 
"  Ah  !  then  I  was  right,  the  voice  was 
Amelia's." 

The  servant,  terrified  at  the  conse- 
quence of  her  own  imprudence,  remem- 
bered at  this  moment  the  sage  advice 
of  their  friend  Dr.  Parsons,  "  that  she 
must  hear  and  see  and  say  nothing," 
and  thought  it  a  most  unfortunate  slip 
that  she  had  made  at  the  last  stage  of  a 
journey,  during  which  she  had  been 
admirably  prudent :  she  cast  a  beseech- 
ing look  towards  her  mistress,  but  it  was 
not  answered.  On  Amelia's  alarmed 
ear  every  word  of  Frederick's  had  fallen 
distinctly,  it  confirmed  what  her  maid 
asserted  at  breakfast,  "  that  the  gentle- 
man came  in  by  pure  chance,  as  it  were, 
and  must  have  felt  very  cold  in  his  silk 
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stockings."  "  Had  her  voice  then  still 
such  power  over  him  ?  and  could  he 
have  accompanied  her  from  motives  of 
curiosity,  yet  have  so  far  respected  her 
evident  desire  of  concealment,  as  even 
yet  to  remain  ignorant  of  her  features  ? 
and  was  he  the  husband  of  another  ?" 

Her  heart  throbbed  with  emotions  of 
such  a  complicated  and  distressing  na- 
ture, that  even  if  she  had  thought  it 
right  to  notice  his  ejaculation,  she  could 
not  have  done  it  for  a  considerable  time, 
and  as  she  became  more  able  to  arrange 
her  thoughts  and  command  silence  with- 
in, the  more  she  saw  that  it  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  close  for  ever  all 
intercourse  between  them.  She  recol- 
lected the  last  interview  she  had  with 
Frederick  had  been  one  in  which  he 
severely  accused  himself,  and  she  feared 
that  the  gay  world  in  which  he  had 
since  moved,  though  it  had  evidently 
not  impaired  his  sensibility,  might  have 
injured  his  principles ;  and,  accustomed 
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to  rigid  self-examination,  she  condemned 
herself  for  thinking  so  much  of  the  hus- 
band of  another,  and  repented  that  she 
had  ever  left,  on  any  account,  the  peace- 
ful  asylum  where  alone  she  had  enjoyed 
tranquillity  of  heart. 

They  had  now  entered  London,  and 
the  astonished  waiting- woman  declared, 
"  that  the  whole  forest,  and  eternal  ave- 
nues of  houses,  and  rows  of  lights,  quite 
put  her  beside  herself;"   and  in  fact  it 
did  produce  in  the  girl  almost  an  hyste- 
rical emotion  of  mingled  awe  and  sur- 
prise, which  called  their  fellow-traveller 
from  his  deep  abstraction  to  that  exer- 
cise of  humane  reasoning  and  benevolent 
attention  which  held  over  all  his  mind 
and  conduct  an  absolute  sway,  beneath 
which  every  personal  subject  was  con- 
trouled ;  and,   in  despite  of  her  best  re- 
solves, Amelia  was  compelled  to  admire, 
almost  to  love  him,  and  to  say  again  and 
again  to  her  heart,  as  if  to  quiet  her 
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conscience,   "  I  will  see  him  no  more : 
I  will  leave  London  immediately." 

The  coach  made  its  final  stop  —  the 
door  was  opened,  and  a  gentleman's 
voice  was  heard  enquiring  for  Mrs. 
Cranbourne  \  Amelia  answered  to  the 
name,  and  in  reply  learnt  that  Mr.  Clark- 
son  (her  solicitor)  addressed  her,  and 
that  his  carriage  was  waiting  for  her. 

Some  acknowledgment  of  attention 
was  surely  due  to  her  fellow-traveller, 
so  she  said  to  Mr.  Clarkson,  but  even 
the  faint  good  night  she  uttered  was  al- 
most inaudible  ;  as  if,  however,  it  was  the 
kind  of  articulation  most  agreeable  to 
the  long- disappointed  and  almost  angry 
Cassaubin,  and  as  if  the  presence  of 
another  gentleman  removed  the  spell 
which  hung  upon  them  both,  and  re- 
vealed them  entirely  to  each  other,  he 
now  took  the  opportunity  of  saying,  but 
not  without  trepidation,  "  My  brother 
now  resides  in  London,  perhaps  you 
would  see  his  wife  and   young    family 
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with  pleasure,  madam  —  that  is,  if  —  I 
really  do  not  know  how  your  acquain- 
tance stands." 

"  Oh !  I  should  indeed  see  them  with 
pleasure  :  I  have  not  heard  of  them  from 
any  body  for  many  years,  —  if  Mrs.  Cas- 
saubin  has  not  forgotten  me."  -     I 

"  It  is  not  easy  to  forget  you,"  replied 
he,  thrown  off  his  guard  by  the  natural 
and  affectionate  tone  of  Amelia's  words, 
and  who  again  saw  her  error  in  speaking 
this  to  one  whom  she  must  henceforward 
either  see  as  a  common  acquaintance  or 
never  see  at  all. 

Mr.  Clarkson  interfered  here  to  ob- 
serve, "  that  Mr.  Cassaubin  was  his 
neighbour  and  friend.  My  house,"  said 
he,  "  is  in  Russel-Street  and  his  in  Tavis- 
tock-Square,  and  it  so  happens  that  Mrs. 
Clarkson  and  myself  (and,  as  I  hope,  Mrs. 
Cranbourne  also)  are  engaged  for  to- 
morrow evening  to  visit  his  family.  I 
should  have  been  happy  to  have  set  you 
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down,    but  we    have,  unfortunately,  no 
room,  I  perceive,  Dr.  Cassaubin." 

Amelia  rejoiced  in  this  circumstance, 
and  Frederick  could  scarcely  feel  sorry, 
for  the  tumult  of  his  thoughts  required 
solitude,  and  especially  absence,  to  re- 
store him  to  that  self-possession  which 
he  felt  to  be  necessary  for  his  future 
guidance :  on  that  account,  he  was  glad 
to  find  his  brother  and  family  spending 
their  evening  out,  as  he  was  well  known 
to  the  housekeeper,  who  made  every  ar- 
rangement for  his  comfort ;  and  before 
their  return  he  had  forgotten  all  his 
anxieties  and  wishes  on  his  pillow. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

Mr.  Charles  Cassaubin,  after  many 
years  of  successful  commerce  in  Italy, 
returned  to  his  native  country  two  years 
before  the  period  of  which  I  am  speak- 
ing, delegating  his  situation  abroad  to  a 
younger  partner.  He  was  now  the 
father  of  three  daughters,  the  eldest  of 
whom  was  a  fine  young  woman,  now 
entering  her  eighteenth  year,  whose 
birth  took  place  just  after  Amelia's  de- 
parture for  the  north  :  the  second  was 
about  sixteen  -,  but  the  youngest  was 
under  seven,  and  was  the  spoiled  darling 
of  the  house. 

Mrs.  Cassaubin  had  regretted  her 
early  friend  a  thousand  times,  and  felt  as 
often,  that  she  had  acted  unkindly  to- 
wards her  in  ceasing  all  correspondence 
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with  her,  since  it  was  probably  the  only 
pleasure  and  comfort  which  in  her  lonely 
and  desolate  situation  she  could  enjoy, 
and   often  would   the  fading  form  and 
tearful  eye  of  the  poor  orphan  rise  to  her 
imagination,  and    reproach  her  for  for- 
saking her,  but  as  often  would  she  re- 
member that  it  was  the  command  of  her 
husband's  grandfather  which  she  obeyed, 
and  the  opinion  of  her  husband  to  which 
she  conceded,  that  their  correspondence 
could  answer  no  end,  but  that  of  keeping 
alive  the  memory  of  an  unfortunate  pas- 
sion, and  would  hardly  fail  to  cause  her 
uneasiness  also  with  the  ladies  with  whom 
she   resided,  who  being  all   old  maids, 
were  associated  in  her  mind  (according 
to  the  vulgar  error)  with  all   that  de- 
noted prying  curiosity,  severe  censorious- 
ness,  and  rigid  denunciation  against  love, 
in  all  its  stages  and  circumstances. 

During  the  time  Mrs.  Cassaubin  re- 
sided in  Italy,  she  learnt  that  a  Mr.  Cran- 
bourne,  of  Cranbourne  Hall,  had  married 
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a  Miss  Daintree,  from  chance  convers- 
ation with  an  acquaintance  of  Sir  Francis 
Cotteridge's ;  of  course  her  former  reasons 
for  discontinuing  the  correspondence 
were  strengthened.  When  the  old  doctor 
became  convinced  that  he  could  not 
survive  long,  he  requested  the  presence 
of  his  eldest  grandson  in  England,  who 
readily  obeyed  the  summons  with  his 
family,  but  arrived  too  late  to  receive  his 
departing  commands.  It  so  happened, 
that  the  old  man  died  just  at  the  same 
time  that  Mr.  Cranbourne  did,  from 
which  circumstance  it  might  happen  that 
the  notice  of  his  death  did  not  engage 
the  eye  of  Frederick,  who,  from  the  time 
he  heard  of  Amelia's  marriage,  had  never 
allowed  himself  to  speak  of  her;  and  as 
he  lived  in  a  place  where  her  very  resi- 
dence was  unknown,  it  was  not  probable 
that  any  of  his  acquaintance  should 
notice  it  even  if  they  read  it. 

But  when  the  breakfast  things  were 
removed  on  the  morning  after  Frederick's 
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arrival  in  town,  when  his  brother  had  set 
out  for  the  city,  and  he  had  with  some 
difficulty  persuaded  his  two  nieces  (who 
were  delighted  to  see  him)  that  he  had 
really  something  serious  to  say  to  their 
mamma;  — when  he  then  related  his  late 
adventure,  Mrs.  Cassaubin  listened  with 
all  the  eagerness,  interest,  and  affection, 
to  his  detail,  which  is  so  often  felt  to- 
wards the  companions  of  infancy  when 
the  bustle  of  life  subsides  sufficiently  to 
admit  the  return  of  more  tranquil  and 
endearing  emotions.  In  relating  his 
story,  Dr.  Cassaubin  omitted  not  the 
most  trifling  incident,  even  to  the  tremor 
in  Amelia's  voice  ;  and  although  in  the 
course  of  it  he  imputed  her  reserve  to 
resentment,  to  pride,  to  habitual  retire- 
ment, which  had  wholly  changed  her 
ingenuous  nature,  yet  it  '*as  evident  to 
his  hearer  that  he  dwelt  on  this  with  a 
tenacity  which  might  mislead  him  ;  and 
on  his  repeating  it  she  said,  in  a  despond- 
ing tone, 

VOL.  II.  d 
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"  But  did  you  really  never  see  her 
face,  brother?  did  she  not  once  look 
at  you  ?" 

"  I  think  she  did,  nay,  I  am  certain 
of  it,  for  how  else  could  she  have  recog- 
nized me  ;  but  even  in  eating  her  dinner, 
she  managed  so  far  to  hide  her  face,  that 
I  could  not  without  absolute  rudeness 
have  seen  it,  and  as  to  her  figure  !  —  you 
never  beheld  such  a  dowdy :  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's court  could  not  produce  her  paral- 
lel, I  am  certain." 

The  youngest  child  had  remained  in 
the  room  as  a  person  too  immaterial  to 
be  dismissed,  and  had  of  course  paid 
great  attention  to  parts  of  the  convers- 
ation ;  at  this  moment  her  curiosity  was 
so  far  excited  that  she  would  be  heard, 
and  the  narrative  was  forcibly  inter- 
rupted, with, 

"  Do  you  think,  mamma,  it wasthe  pig- 
faced  lady  that  uncle  Frederic  saw  with 
a  veil  ?" 

"  Pshaw  I  no  child  ;  no  such  thing."  . 
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c;  Then  perhaps  she  has  got  a  red  face, 
like  poor  Mrs.  Duckall,  who  wants  us  to 
go  with  her  to  Harrowgate,  mamma  ;  or 
perhaps  she  has  got  a  humour  in  her 
eyes,  like  Miss  Saddler,  who  went  to 
meet  her  own  brother  in  a  great  green 
bonnet,  for  fear  the  sight  of  it  should 
grieve  him.,, 

Cassaubin  and  his  sister-in-law  looked 
wistfully  in  the  face  of  each  other,  as  if 
an  unforeseen  calamity  had  fallen  upon 
them,  and  both  remained  silent. 

"  I  should  not  like  to  look  at  her,  if 
she  was  always  crying  like,  for  fear  she 
should  think  I  did'nt  love  her,"  said  the 
child. 

Frederic  arose  and  walked  to  the  win- 
dow, and  the  little  chatterer  was  dis- 
missed. 

"  At  all  events  I  must  go  and  see 
her ;  and  as  I  think  it  is  now  near  one, 
I  will  go  directly,"  said  Mrs.  Cassaubin. 

"  Yes,  pray  visit  her,  "  said  Frederic 
with  a  deep  sigh,  "  and  in  every  possible 
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way  contribute  to  her  pleasure  and  com- 
fort :  she  may  have  embarrassments  from 
which  even  the  possession  of  money  can- 
not save  her,  but  which  my  brother  may 
deliver  her  from ;  and  if  she  should  have 
complaints  which  I  can  relieve  by  the 
most  sedulous,  unwearied  attention,  I — " 
he  stopped,  his  lip  quivered,  and  he  again 
went  to  the  window. 

Mrs.  Cassaubin  left  the  room  to  put 
on  her  pelisse  and  order  her  servant.  On 
her  re-entering,  Frederic  had  regained 
self-possession,  and  with  an  air  of  great 
seriousness  he  thus  addressed  her :  — 

"  My  dear  sister,  I  cannot  allow  you 
to  go  on  a  visit  in  which  I  am  certain 
your  feelings  are  likely  to  be  strongly 
excited,  without  cautioning  you  against 
saying  any  thing  to  Amelia  (Mrs.  Cran- 
bourne,  I  should  say,)  which  might  lead 
her  to  suppose  I  wished  to  renew  our 
early  engagement ;  it  is  not  my  vanity 
which  urges  this,  but  I  trust  a  better 
motive,  judging  of  her  heart  by  my  own, 
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and  giving  her  credit  for  the  best  feelings 
and  prepossessions  of  your  sex.  I  see  the 
possibility  of  an  easy  and  indeed  natural 
renewance  of  certain  emotions  which 
had  better  never  be  awakened.  I  need 
not  tell  I/on,  who  have  had  so  much  trou- 
ble with  the  affair,  how  fondly  and  en- 
tirely I  once  loved  Amelia,  nor  how  much 
longer  I  loved  her  than  such  passions  ge- 
nerally last;  or  that,  as  she  is  now  present 
to  my  mind,  I  consider  her  as  the  most 
perfectly  modest,  though  frank  and  in- 
genuous girl  I  have  ever  known  ;  that 
she  was  also  generous,  intelligent,  and 
full  of  that  vivacity  with  which  woman 
seems  gifted  for  the  purpose  of  enduring 
her  own  trials,  and  extracting  all  that  is 
most  bitter  from  her  helpmates  ;  but  with 
all  this,  as  I  am  well  aware  that  I  then 
saw  through  a  very  dazzling  medium,  I 
think  it  but  too  probable  that  she  may 
by  no  means  be  the  kind  of  wife  with 
whom  I  could  now  be  happy;  for  as  we 
d  3 
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advance  in  life  our  requisitions  are  very 
distinct  from  those  of  youth." 

"  Yet,  brother,  you  are  of  a  happy 
temper  yourself,  and  every  body  says 
you  made  an  excellent  husband  to  a 
wife  whom  you  never  loved  half  so  well 
as  you  did  Amelia." 

"  True,  but  then  I  felt  bound  to  pay 
in  attention  what  I  was  deficient  in  love. 
The  fact  is,  I  should  like  a  woman  (I 
mean  no  compliment)  like  yourself, 
Maria,  who  would  fill  her  place  in  society 
like  a  gentlewoman,  yet  one  whose  ac- 
quirements went  beyond  "  table  chat," 
a  woman  of  information,  at  once  gay 
and  solid,  one  who  would  not  only  be 
an  example  and  guide  to  my  daughter, 
but  my  own  companion  in  a  serious 
hour." 

"  In  short,  you  want  what  every  man 
does-^-an  angel;  never  recollecting  what 
an  earth-born  creature  he  would  unite  to 
the  celestial.     I  understand  you." 

So  saying,  Mrs.  Cassaubin   departed, 
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fully  persuaded  in  her  own  mind  that 
the  true  cause  of  all  her  brother-in-law's 
fears,  cautions,  and  provisoes,  lay  in  the 
suggestion  of  her  little  girl.  "  It  is  just 
like  men"  said  she  internally :  "  they 
make  speeches,  His  true,  about  mind  and 
character,  but  they  are  always  looking 
at  person  for  all  that ;  and  although  they 
do  not  analyse  dress,  nor  even  know  the 
names  of  things,  still  they  are  fond  of 
fashionable  looking  women,  especially  at 
Frederic's  age.  How  anxious  shall  I  now 
begin  to  be  about  my  girls  :  I  fear  they 
will  never  get  such  men  as  their  father." 
These  thoughts  brought  her  to  Tavis- 
tock-square,  where  she  learnt  that  Mrs. 
Cranbourne  had  taken  her  breakfast  in 
bed,  and  was  now  dressing.  But  before 
Mrs.  Clarkson  had  time  to  say  more,  she 
found  that  her  arrival  had  already  reached 
her  friend,  who  sent  to  request  her  to 
excuse  all  form,  and  come  to  her  that 
moment,  and  with  pleasure  she  followed 
the  messenger. 

d  4 
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Amelia  was  trying  to  huddle  on  her 
cap  at  this  time,  but  her  joyful  tremor 
denied  the  power  \  she  hastily  threw  back 
her  luxuriant  hair,  now,  from  being  so 
long  covered,  of  a  deeper  but  yet  brighter 
brown  than  it  used  to  be,  and  running 
forward  caught  her  in  her  arms  ;  —  then, 
as  if  sensible  that  she  held  more  than 
she  was  wont  in  days  of  yore,  gazed  in 
her  face,  and  kissed  her  again  and  again. 

A  reception  so  full  of  unaffected  plea- 
sure and  tenderness,  so  replete  with 
youthful  feeling,  with  that  warm-hearted 
overflow  of  almost  infantine  joy,  (which 
so  seldom  travels  far  with  us  in  the  path 
of  life,  more  especially  in  great  cities,) 
completely  overpowered  Mrs.  Cassaubin, 
whose  feelings  of  self-reproach  were 
quickened  from  the  sense  that  her  errors 
•  were  all  forgotten  in  the  joy  of  their  re- 
union, and  her  tears  were  mingled  with 
her  caresses  and  self-gratulations. 

When  the  two  friends  were  somewhat 
more  composed,  Amelia  resumed  her  toi- 
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lette,  and  Mrs.  Cassaubin  had  leisure  to 
look  upon  her,  and  recollect  the  strange 
account  Frederic  had  given.  To  her 
surprise,  Amelia  appeared  somewhat  ful- 
ler in  person,  but,  as  she  thought,  really 
handsomer  than  she  used  to  do  ;  for  the 
increased  darkness  of  her  hair  added 
lustre  to  her  skin,  which  in  her  eyes,  long 
accustomed  to  the  Italian  complexion, 
appeared  of  dazzling  whiteness ;  and  as 
she  was  wrapt  in  a  calico  dressing-gown, 
the  strange  appearance  Frederic  had, 
described  was  entirely  unperceived  by 
her. 

But  when  the  beautiful  hair  was  all 
hidden,  the  heavy  bordered  muslin-cap 
was  mounted,  and  the  bustling,  many- 
folded  gown  displayed,  she  too  really 
£azed  in  astonished  vexation. 

"  You  think  me  a  strange  figure,  I 
perceive,"  said  Amelia.  "  Mrs.  Clarkson 
and  her  sister  say  I  make  quite  an  old 
woman  of  myself,  and  that  it  won't  do 
in  London  -7  but  you  know  I  must  con- 
d  5 
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slder  my  health,  Maria ;  and  I  have  no 
one  to  consult,  no  one  now  a-days  who 
cares  how  I  look." 

"  Indeed,  Amelia,  you  wrong  your 
friends ;  I  care  very  much  how  you  look. 
I  have  been  accustomed  to  speak  much 
of  you  to  my  daughters  as  an  example 
to  young  people,  and  it  would  mortify 
me  exceedingly,  either  as  a  friend  or  a 
mother,  if,  from  some  little  peculiarity 
of  personal  appearance,  they  should  lose 
the  impression  I  have  made  upon  their 
minds,  and  from  that  circumstance  ren- 
der themselves  unpleasant  to  you ;  I 
therefore  hope,  that  for  my  sake  you  will 
commission  me  to  modernise  you  a  little 
before  you  go  out,  and  I  hope  you  will 
dine  with  me  to-morrow  ;  of  course  you 
need  one  day's  entire  rest." 

"  To-morrow  Mr.  Clarkson  lends  me 
his  carriage  to  visit  our  worthy  governess, 
Mrs.  Martin." 

"  Well,  then,  in  the  evening  I  will 
expect  you  with  this  family.    Pray  come 
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very  early,  for  you  know,  I  believe,  that 
I  shall  have  a  party,  and  I  wish  to  shew 
you  my  children,  before  we  are  sur- 
rounded by  those  who  cannot  enter  into 
our  feelings  ;  Amelia  is  impatient  to  see 
you  :  we  have  taught  her  to  love  her  god- 
mother ever  since  she  was  born." 

"  Then  you  did  call  me  her  god-mo- 
ther ?  and  you  really  gave  the  child  my 
name  ?" 

"  Certainly  ;  it  was  the  only  way  in 
which  we  could  cherish  your  memory 
amongst  us." 

Mrs.  Cassaubin  blushed  as  she  spoke, 
and  eager  to  relieve  herself,  she  added, 
"  There  are  indeed  two  Amelia  Cassau- 
bins  in  the  family,  for  my  brother's  little 
girl  is  called  Amelia :  her  mother  had 
two  names,  but  her  father  only  adopted 
that  which  was  most  familiar,  most  dear,. 
I  might  say,  to  him." 

Mrs.  Cassaubin  had  been  standing  for 
the  last  minute,  and  Amelia  was  stand- 
ing close  to  her,  but  at  this  moment  she 
d  6 
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started  back,  and  sat  down  in  the  nearest 
chair. 

"  You  are  not  well,  Amelia  ?  this  long 
journey  has,  I  fear,  really  overpowered 
you?" 

"  Oh,  no  !  I  shall  soon  be  better,  but  i 
had  rather  not  visit  you  to-morrow  even- 
ing ;  I  will  come  when  you  are  quite 
alone  ;  old  friends  like  us  have  no  plea- 
sure in  parties.  I  may  be  obliged  to  stay 
some  weeks  in  town,  so  I  shall  have  many 
opportunities  of  seeing  my  good  friend 
Mr.Cassaubin  and  the  children,  and — " 

"  If  the  last  and  be  meant  for  Frede- 
rick, I  must  answer,  you  will  not ;  for,  I 
believe,  he  will  leave  us  on  Monday.  A 
physician,  in  full  practice,  cannot  leave 
home  more  than  a  few  days  at  the  ut- 
most ;  besides,  we  should  have  all  the 
Macclesfield  belles  after  him,  if  we  kept 
him." 

"  Belles  after  him  ?" 

"  Yes,  indeed !  why  you  have  seen 
him,  and  you  can't  pretend  to  say,  that 
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he  is  not  as  handsome  as  ever  he  was,  and 
as  much  more  engaging  as  every  man 
becomes  from  increased  knowledge,  and 
more  finished  manners ;  besides,  'tis  the 
fashion,  you  know,  to  admire  the  inte- 
resting, and  all  that ;  so  that  a  widower 
of  the  good  doctor's  descrip —  but  you 
are  really  ill,  I  will  ring." 

"  No,  no,  Maria,  I  am  not  ill,  but 
your  information  has  surprized  me.  I 
heard  that  Frederic  was  married  abroad, 
but  never  that  his  wife  was  dead." 

"  You  were  then  misinformed ;  he 
never  spoke  on  the  subject  till  on  his 
return  he  learnt  that  you  were  a  wife  ; 
and  then,  at  the  urgent  request  of  his 
grandfather,  he  paid  his  addresses  to  Miss 
Stanhope,  (whom  you  must  remember  as 
a  tall  girl,)  and  married  her  in  two 
months.  She  brought  him  a  fine  fortune 
which  he  has  generously  settled  on  the 
little  girl,  whose  birth  cost  the  mother 
her  life  nearly  three  years  ago." 

"  Indeed,  Maria,  I  was  told  that  he 
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was  married,  or  had  formed  a  matrimo- 
nial connection  in  Canada." 

"  Very  likely,  for  there  were  many 
reports  of  that  kind,  I  know,  and  arose 
from  his  having  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  do  so  in  a  place  where  he  was  greatly 
distinguished ;  but  he  could  not  help 
that,  you  know." 

Amelia  mused  a  long  time,  and  again 
thought  she  had  better  not  come  ;  but 
Mrs.  Cassaubin  left  her  with  an  assurance 
that  she  would  not  take  any  denial ;  and 
another,  which  indicated  that  it  would 
look  odd  in  the  eyes  of  the  Clarksons  ; 
and  she  added,  carelessly,  "  that  she  was 
half  afraid  of  losing  Frederic  and  his  bro- 
ther the  early  part  of  the  evening,  which 
made  her  the  more  anxious  to  secure 
Mr.Clarkson,  who  was  a  man  of  import- 
ance in  her  circle." 

The  friends  parted,  Mrs.  Cassaubin 
accompanied  Mrs.  Clarkson  a  shopping 
for  Amelia,  who,  careless  of  all  their 
weighty  cares,  remained  absorbed  in  deep 
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thought ;  sometimes  affected  even  to 
tears,  at  others  sincerely  wishing  that 
she  had  never  left  her  dull,  but  peaceful 
home,  and  trembling  to  find  that  now  she 
was  permitted  to  remove  from  her  con- 
science the  heavy  barrier  which  had  for- 
bidden  her  thoughts  to  rove,  they  were 
daring  to  transgress  the  bounds  which 
prudence,  delicacy,  female  dignity,  and 
well-remembered  sorrow,  still  prescribed 
to  them.  Every  accent  and  look  of  Fre- 
deric's during  their  long  silent  journey 
passed  in  review  before  her  ;  she  told 
herself  a  thousand  times  that  he  knew  his 
own  situation,though  she  did  not;  that  he 
could  have  found  means  to  inform  her, 
if  he  had  wished  it."  Then  the  recol- 
lection of  his  coming  arose  to  excuse 
him,  her  own  constrained  manners,  &c. ; 
in  short,  her  whole  mind  was  full  of  con- 
fusion; and  when  evening  came,  the  his- 
tory Mrs.Clarkson  gave  of  her  visits  to 
the  purlieus  of  fashion  made  no  other 
impression  than  to  induce  her  to  promise 
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implicit  obedience  to  her  directions,  but 
for  the  present  solicit  leave  to  retire, 
without  even  hearing  the  result  of  that 
anxious  search,  and  those  numerous  pur- 
chases which  had  been  made  on  her 
account. 

In  her  own  room,  her  mind  found 
repose ;  for  there  she  could  cast  herself 
in  prayer  upon  that  Divine  guidance 
which  she  felt  could  alone  preserve  her 
from  impending  evil,  or  bestow  upon  her 
approaching  good,  and  fit  her  mind  for 
receiving  either. 

The  following  morning,  at  a  very  early 
hour,  she  set  out  for  Hammersmith,  and 
had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  her  first 
friend  in  perfect  health,  enjoying  the  au- 
tumn of  life  in  happy  competence,  and 
receiving  her  with  the  warmest  and 
kindest  recollections  of  her  childhood 
fresh  upon  her  mind,  although  she  could 
not  withhold  a  smile  at  her  antiquated  ap- 
pearance, nor  forbear  to  ask,  "  if  all  the 
ladies  in  the  north  of  England  maintained 
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so  rigidly  the  dress  of  their  grand- 
mothers;" —  adding,  "  it  is  certainly  bet- 
ter a  great  deal  than  the  undress  which 
obtains  so  generally  now  as  to  excite  my 
shame  and  indignation  whenever  I  go 
into  company;  but  there  is  a  medium 
which  good  sense  will  easily  point 
out,  and  which  I  am  yet  so  far  your 
governess  as  to  insist  you  will  adopt. 
When  you  arrived  here  a  little  shud- 
dering creature  from  India,  you  were 
not  so  inelegantly  muffled  as  you  are 
now." 

Under  these  reiterated  exhortations, 
Amelia  became  passive  on  her  return, 
under  the  hands  of  her  modellers;  and  she 
entered  the  brilliant  rooms  of  her  friend, 
Mrs.  Cassaubin,  at  the  usual  hour  of  retire- 
ment at  Cranbourne  Hall,  habited  to  her 
friend's  wish,  and  looking  much  the 
better  for  her  ride  into  the  country,  her 
early  dinner,  and  quiet  conversation  with 
the  mother  of   her  childhood.      When 
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Amelia  Cassaubin  was  presented  to  her, 
she  started  on  seeing  a  tall,  handsome, 
young  woman;  and  the  flight  of  years 
was  impressed  upon  her  mind  far  more 
than  it  had  ever  been  before,  at  the  very 
moment  when  Mr.  Cassaubin,  who  had 
now  joined  them,  was  telling  her  that 
the  hand  of  time  had  pressed  lightly  upon 
her,  that  he  had  never  seen  her  look 
better,  and  observing  "  that  it  was  better 
to  *  bleach  in  the  northern  blast'  than 
tempt  the  fervors  of  an  Italian  sky,  for 
ladies  of  her  complexion." 

"  I  hope  you  will  try  how  far  it  suits 
those  of  your  family  this  summer  :  it  will 
render  me  very  happy  to  transport  you 
all  to  Cranbourne  Hall,"  answered  Ame- 
lia, having  first  cast  her  eye  round  to 
assure  herself  that  Frederic  had  not 
entered  the  room. 

"  We  will  come,  you  may  rest  as- 
sured," said  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cassaubin ; 
and  the  girls  evidently  heard  it  with  great 
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pleasure,  but  company  now  began  to 
enter,  and  the  intercourse  of  friendship 
was  suspended. 

Amelia  was  for  some  time  ill  at  ease, 
every  new  face,  or  at  least  every  new  in- 
troduction, awakened  that  sensation  of 
awkwardness  and  embarrassment  which 
even  the  most  accomplished  are  subject  to 
who  have  long  led  a  recluse  life,  especially 
when  dressed  in  a  style  which  is  new  to 
them  ;  and  Amelia  for  this  night  could 
not  help  feeling  herself  improperly 
dressed,  and  fearing  that  she  was  too  gay, 
either  for  her  age  or  her  situation  as  a 
widow,  and  that  however  kind  the  in- 
tentions of  her  friends  might  be,  they 
had  given  her  that  appearance  from 
which  (above  all  others)  her  nature  as 
well  as  her  habits  were  most  abhorrent. 

Amelia  was  dressed  in  a  grey  sarsenet 
gown  (with  long  crape  sleeves)  trimmed 
with  black  velvet  and  bugles.  Her  bosom 
was  completely  shaded  ;  but  her  neck, 
round  and  white  as  polished  ivory,  was 
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visible.  Her  luxuriant  hair  was  dressed  in 
the  most  becoming  manner,  but  partially 
hidden  by  a  bandeau  which  corresponded 
with  her  dress  ;  and  when  she  had  been 
long  enough  in  the  company  to  contrast 
this  neat  and  modest  costume  with  that 
of  many  who  surrounded  her,  she  became 
more  reconciled  to  her  appearance,  and 
attained  sufficient  self-possession  to  be 
amused  with  the  novelty  of  the  scene, 
in  which  she  was  unconsciously  a  sub- 
ject of  considerable  attraction. 

Amelia  had  just  finished  a  rubber  at 
whist,  (fortunately  for  herself  and  partner) 
when  Dr.  Cassaubin  entered  the  room  j 
as,  in  spite  of  her  efforts,  she  felt  a  flutter- 
ing of  heart,  which  would  probably  have 
endangered  the  victory  on  which  the  gen- 
tleman who  had  been  playing  with  her  was 
complimenting  her  highly  at  the  moment 
when  Mrs.  Cassaubin  advanced  with  her 
brother  towrards  the  party,  who  were  now 
standing.  This  lady  had  kept  a  most  pro- 
found, and  in  truth  a  very  painful  silence 
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ever  since  the  interview  of  the  preceding 
morning,  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  the  sur- 
prise of  her  brother  at  the  moment  when 
Amelia  should  thus  break  upon  his  view  in 
unexpected  beauty,  and  exciting  the  ad- 
miration generally  paid  to  a  new  face, 
especially  when  accompanied  by  the 
whispers  of  "  A  rich  widow,"  "  The 
widow  of  a  nabob,"  &c. 

Frederic  was  indeed  astonished  to 
see  his  little  quizzical-looking  fellow- 
traveller  thus  happily  metamorphosed; 
and  the  "pure  and  eloquent  blood"  which 
rose  and  fell  in  her  transparent  cheek  so 
forcibly  reminded  him  of  the  days  that 
were  gone,  that  he  found  it  required  all 
his  self-taught  lessons  to  forget  the  train 
of  years,  cares,  anxieties,  sorrows,  and 
ambitions,  of  various  kinds,  which  had 
occupied  his  bosom  in  the  interim,  and 
almost  effaced  the  soft  image  of  her 
who  stood  before  him,  apparently  so  little 
altered,  so  little  tinctured  with  the  co- 
louring which  changing  life  and  chang- 
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ing  passions    cast   upon  the    generality 
of  the  world. 

Dr.  Cassaubin,  though  it  was  very  un- 
pleasant to  him  at  this  moment,  took 
that  place  at  the  card-table  which  Amelia 
was  quitting  by  agreement,  for  she  was 
desirous  of  joining  a  little  .  circle  now 
forming,  in  which  a  literary  lady  of  emi- 
nence was  the  point  of  attraction.  From 
time  to  time,  the  lively  sallies,  observa- 
tions, and  anecdotes,  given  in  this  party, 
unavoidably  caught  the  ear  of  Dr.Cassau- 
bin,  who  was  himself  so  decidedly  a  man 
of  extensive  information,  and  consider- 
able conversational  powers,  that  it  was 
no  wonder  "  these  to  hear"  he  did  "  se- 
riously incline  \V  but  still  more  solicitous 
was  he  to  join  the  circle,  when  (conquer- 
ing her  first  diffidence)  Amelia  joined  in 
the  conversation.  Shortly  after  this  time 
he  was  at  liberty,  and  seating  himself  so 
as  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  being  one  of 
the  party,  without  being  seen  by  Amelia, 
he  had  the  satisfaction   of  finding   her 
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attended  to  as  a  woman  of  extensive 
reading,  acute  observation,  modest,  yet 
lively  remark,  and  was  delighted  to  hear 
her  opinions  given  with  a  facility,  and 
even  elegance  of  expression,  which  placed 
her  decidedly  second  to  her  who  was  the 
model  to  whom  the  circle  were  looking 
up,  and  far  before  every  other  female 
who  composed  it,  though  many  of  much 
pretension  were  present. 

Many  invitations  were  given  and  con- 
ditionally accepted  by  Amelia  in  the 
course  of  the  evening,  and  it  was  evident 
to  her  friends  (especially  Frederic)  that 
she  excited  attention,  which  could  hardly 
fail  to  have  eventful  consequences.  When 
about  to  depart,  Mrs.  Cassaubin  pressed 
her  to  dine  with  her  the  following  day, 
and  accompany  her  to  the  opera. 

"  It  is  Saturday,"  replied  Amelia, 
"  do  you  recollect  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  dear;  the  last  evening  my 
brother  has  for  such  a  purpose,  otherwise 
I  should  not  have  proposed  it,  except, 
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indeed,  that  it  is,  I  believe,  considered 
the  genteelest  night,  and  I  should  wish 
you  to  visit  the  house  when  it  is  most 
attractive,  of  course." 

"  I  thank  you,  but  you  must  excuse 
me  ;  I  have  no  objection  to  dining  with 
you,  because  Mrs.  Clarkson  most  kindly 
allows  me  perfect  liberty,  but  on  Saturday 
evenings  I  always  retire  early,  and  could 
on  no  account  think  of  visiting  any  pub- 
lic place." 

i*  That  is  all  very  well,  my  dear,  at 
Cranbourne  Hall,  but  as  you  have  put  off 
your  old  gown,  so  you  must  put  off  your 
other  old  habits,  to  oblige  your  friends." 

"  Pardon  me  for  differing  from  you  : 
at  Cranbourne  Hall  the  unbroken,  unin- 
terrupted tenor  of  my  life  called  for  no 
peculiarities  of  this  kind;  but  in  London, 
where  so  many  circumstances  conspire 
to  dissipate  the  spirits,  and  to  banish 
reflection,  it  appears  to  me  necessary  to 
consecrate,  in  some  degree,  the  eve  of 
that  day  which  we  alike  must  agree  to 
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keep  holy."  —  "  Spare  your  accusation, 
Maria ;  for  I  can  read  your  smile.  I  am 
no  Puritan,  but  I  am  a  member  of  the 
church  of  England  :  I  honour  her  ordi- 
nances, I  observe  her  restrictions  ;  and  I 
do  not  class  her  demands  and  my  own 
humble  obedience  to  her  precepts  with 
the  shape  of  a  gown,  and  the  fashion  of 
a  bonnet." 

"  Well  !  I  don't  know  what  to  say ; 
if  you  are  inexorable,  it  is  more  than  I 
expected,  I  confess ;  for  I  thought  your 
temper  not  in  the  least  altered,  and  you 
were  ever  the  most  complying  and  — " 

"  I  believe,  Maria,  my  temper  is  what 
it  used  to  be ;  but  surely  my  principles 
are  placed  on  a  higher  standard  than 
they  could  be  at  seventeen  :  I  should  ill 
merit  the  highly  honoured  name  I  bear, 
if  I  did  not  discriminate  between  the 
compliances  demanded  in  common  life, 
and  the  momentous  sacrifices  of  duty; 
for   how    many   excellent   lessons,   how 

VOL.  II.  e 
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many   hours    of    bright  example,    have 
passed  before  me !" 

As  Amelia  spoke,  tears  gushed  into 
her  eyes,  which  she  sought  to  hide  by 
affectionately  pressing  Maria's  hand, 
motioning  her  a  good  night,  and  passing 
on.  The  Cassaubins  alone  had  witnessed 
this  discourse  at  the  door  of  the  anti- 
room,  and  the  elder  brother  seizing 
Amelia's  hand,  exclaimed,  "  You  shall 
do  just  as  you  please  in  every  respect, 
Mrs.  Cranbourne  ;  the  fact  is,  Maria  ap- 
proves your  sentiments  in  this  conclusion 
I  am  certain,  but  she  was  led  away  for 
the  moment,  by  her  wish  to  give  you  and 
my  brother  pleasure." 

"  I  should  be  unworthy  the  name  of 
her  friend,  unworthy  the  name  of  a 
mother,  if  I  did  not,"  said  Mrs.  Cassau- 
bin,  as  she  warmly  embraced  her ;  and 
then,  fearful  of  trusting  herself  to  speak 
another  word,  she  returned  to  the  com- 
pany which  remained.  Charles  saw  them 
to  their  carriage  ;  for,   to   his   surprise, 
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Frederic  had  vanished,  and  was  seen  no 
more  for  the  evening. 

"  Yes  \"  ejaculated  he,  when  his  cham- 
ber-door was  closed,  and  the  distant  hum 
of  company,  the  glare  of  lights,  were 
excluded.  "  Yes !  this  is,  indeed,  the 
woman  with  whom  I  should  be  most 
happy  to  live,  most  able  to  love  to  the 
close  of  our  existence.  This  is  she,  who 
inspired  by  judgment,  as  well  as  fraught 
with  tenderness,  would  be  indeed  a  mo- 
ther to  my  child,  and  with  whom  I  might 
so  spend  the  evening  of  life  that  we 
might  hope  to  enter  a  joyful  eternity 
together.  And  this  is  my  poor  Amelia, 
whom  I  was  compelled  to  relinquish." 

Other  thoughts  arose,  in  which  were 
mingled  many  fears  least  his  motives 
should  be  mistaken,  least  her  wealth 
should  have  induced  coldness  of  heart, 
or  some  rival  in  the  country,  where  she 
must  appear  quite  a  phenomenon,  should 
have  anticipated  him  j  and  he  found  it 
less  possible  to  sleep  now  than  when  he 

E    2 
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was  her  companion  in  the  mail-coach. 
Dr.  Cassaubin  was  not,  however,  a  man 
to  sigh  in  secret  over  such  a  cause  as 
this;  and  he  rose  early  in  the  morning  to 
seek  Amelia,  to  talk  over  the  past  as  a 
friend,  and  judge  how  far  he  had  a  right 
to  look  into  the  future  as  a  lover. 

Time  was  precious,  the  lady  was  in- 
genuous, though  retiring  and  timid  ;  they 
spent  together  most  of  this  day,  and  on 
the  following  they  accompanied  Mrs. 
Cassaubin  and  her  daughters  to  the  same 
churches,  and  spent  a  quiet  evening  in 
her  family.  There  was  a  perfect  coin- 
cidence of  opinion,  a  similar  cheerfulness 
of  temper,  a  sense  of  reciprocal  friend- 
ship, esteem,  and  confidence  towards 
each  other,  which  increased  with  every 
interview,  and  produced  a  more  lofty 
tone  of  affection,  a  more  dignified  cha- 
racter of  tenderness,  than  they  had  ever 
felt  before;  which  yet  appeared  to  spring 
from  the  original  source,  and  was  every 
hour  fed  by  those  remembrances  of  past 
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suffering,  which  now  necessarily  rose 
upon  their  minds ;  and  when  they  parted 
on  Monday  evening,  both  were  sensible 
of  pains  which  they  had  not  calculated 
on  ever  experiencing  again. 

Amelia  remained  nearly  a  month  in 
London,  during  which  period  she  be- 
came mistress  of  an  accession  of  fortune 
amounting  to  nearly  fifteen  thousand 
pounds.  When  she  returned  to  Cran- 
bourne  Hall,  Amelia  Cassaubin  accom- 
panied her;  and  within  a  month  the  rest 
of  the  family  arrived,  bringing  with  them 
a  new  and  most  endearing  candidate  for 
her  affection  in  the  person  of  their  little 
niece,  the  motherless  child  of  her  beloved 
Frederic,  now  in  the  most  charming  pe- 
riod of  infantine  attraction.  The  child, 
happy  to  find  herself  in  the  enjoyment 
of  those  pleasures  the  country  only  can 
supply,  delighted  with  the  flowers,  birds, 
and  unlimited  freedom  of  the  place, 
roundly  declared  that  she  would  never 
e  3 
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go  back  again,  she  would  stay  for  ever ; 
onJy  dear  papa  must  come  too. 

Dear  papa  did  indeed  come,  before 
the  deep  hues  of  autumn  and  the  drop- 
ping of  the  leaves  could  remind  him  of 
the  period,  when  oppressed  with  an- 
guish he  had  traversed  the  long  gloomy 
avenue, 

"  To  catch  a  glance,  to  mark  the  spot 
Where  Emma  walked  and  wept." 

And  scarcely  could  he  persuade  himself 
that  the  whole  scene  had  not  undergone 
some  wonderful  alteration  for  the  better, 
and  represented  any  thing  rather  than 
the  desolate  castle,  where  his  beloved 
was  imprisoned  by  the  tyranny  of  fate, 
and  tormented  by  upbraiding  furies. 

Of  these  furies  themselves  he  had  also 
an  opportunity  of  judging ;  for  even  the 
venerable  Mrs.  Sarah  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  warm  autumn  once  more  to 
visit  the  child  of  her  affections,  the  relict 
of  her  idolized  brother,  on  so  momentous 
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an  occasion,  and  accompanied  Sir  Francis 
and  her  sister  once  more  to  Cranbourne 
Hall ;  where  the  good  old  Commodore, 
who  was  charmed  with  the  open  manners 
and  accommodating  frankness  of  the 
bridegroom's  character,  performed  the 
office  of  bestowing  Amelia  at  the  altar 
upon  her  first  lover,  whom  he  pronounced 
in  every  respect  exactly  such  a  hearty 
fellow  as  himself. 

Aware  of  the  entire  distinctness  of 
character  between  the  two  excellent 
men  to  whom  she  had  been  united,  and 
that  her  beloved  Frederic  was  in  the 
very  zenith  of  his  usefulness  to  the 
world,  and  the  most  happy  exercise  of 
his  acknowledged  skill,  Amelia  did  not 
seek  for  a  moment  to  make  him  a  resi- 
dent in  that  much-loved  place  to  which 
she  had  been  so  long  habituated.  She 
had  not  entered  precipitately  into  the 
marriage-state  (although  she  had  per- 
mitted her  heart  to  enter  easily  into  the 
engagement  which  led  to  it);  and  having 
e  4 
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looked  at  it  in  every  point  of  view,  and 
particularly  considered  that  Frederic  was 
neither  at  the  period  of  life,  nor  the 
description  of  man,  who  could  spend 
all  his  time  with  a  woman  only,  however 
beloved  and  admired  she  might  be,  she 
determined  on  voluntarily  choosing  her 
abode  in  a  place  where  he  might  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  the  society  in  which  he 
was  honoured,  and  she  might  witness  the 
respect  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  every  at- 
tached and  amiable  woman. 

For  several  years  Cranbourne  Hall  was 
occasionally  inhabited  by  Sir  Francis  and 
Lady  Cotteridge,  after  they  found  the 
journey  from  Bath  too  far  for  them.  The 
old  servants  of  the  house  found  it  a  happy 
asylum  to  their  declining  years  ;  until  Dr. 
Cassaubin,  anxious  for  a  more  retired  life 
than  his  popularity  and  past  habits  admit- 
ted, proposed  himself  to  remove  thither  ; 
convinced,  as  most  men  become  who 
have  reached  fifty,  that  agricultural  pur- 
suits, rural  occupation,  and  especially  the 
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respect  and  affection  of  a  surrounding  te- 
nantry and  a  few  agreeable  neighbours, 
afford  the  best  employment,  the  most  at- 
tractive charm,  and  the  sweetest  conso- 
lation to  the  evening  of  life.  He  wished 
also  to  impress  a  love  for  the  country  up- 
on the  mind  of  his  eldest  son,  by  making 
him  take  a  share  in  the  improvements  of 
the  estate,  and  become  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  his  own  future  duties,  con- 
sidering him  as  likely  to  become  a  much 
more  considerable  landed  proprietor  than 
himself*  Mrs.  Cassaubin,  thankful  for 
this  conclusion,  re-entered  on  her  ancient 
duties  with  equal  zeal  and  propriety, 
with  enlarged  perceptions,  unabated  ac- 
tivity, and  a  sense  of  pleasure  formerly 
unknown  ;  because  she  was  now  a  beloved 
and  revered  mother,  being  alike  dear 
to  the  daughter,  who  had  now  risen 
to  be  her  companion,  and  the  pro- 
mising boys,  whose  talents  and  viva- 
city added  the  delight  of  cheerfulness 
alike  innocent  and  constant  to  the 
e  5 
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pleasant  solitude  of  her  long-loved  man- 
sion. 


.  "  Which  mansion,"  said  Mrs.  Selwyn, 
"  you  have  not  visited  altogether  in  vain, 
Letitia  ;  although  you  did  not  find  health 
or  spirits  there,  yet  you  have  attained 
evidently  some  useful  lessons,  and  found 
friends  who,  notwithstanding  your  youth, 
have  thought  you  worthy  of  confidence 
as  well  as  friendship." 

««  And  I  must  say,  (added  Mr.  Sel- 
wyn,)  that  although  my  friend  the 
Doctor  is  certainly  the  handsomest  man 
I  meet  in  the  quorum,  I  had  no  idea  he 
would  cut  so  good  a  figure  in  a  love- 
story  as  Letty  makes  him  ;  but  she  is  at 
the  right  time  of  day  for  the  exertion 
of  imagination.  Perhaps  Rose,  you  will 
now  try  your  powers  at  re-modelling  some 
square-built,  ruddy-looking  justice,  and 
his  comely  lady,  into  a  pair  of  turtles : 
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both  your  uncle  and  myself  will  have 
pleasure  in  supposing  that  you  think  &<e 
were  in  our  day  elegant  young  men, 
meet  for  the  bright  eyes  of  ladies  to  look 
upon." 

"  I  should  not  like  to  consider  either 
of  you  one  whit  younger  than  I  have 
known  you  ;  for  to  me  you  could  not  be 
dearer ;  and  I  would  not  lose  the  sense  of 
veneration  that  now  mingles  with  xmy 
affection,  for  any  contemplation  of  your 
past  attractions,  I  assure  you.  So  never 
expect  a  single  grace  from  my  hand :  if  the 
queen  of  the  fairies  had  given  me  a  phial 
of  her  own  Macassar  oil,  for  restoring 
grey  locks  to  nut-brown,  I  would  not 
apply  a  single  drop  to  one  of  those  chang- 
ing hairs  which  sprinkle  your  heads,  de- 
pend upon  it." 

"  Rose,"  said  her  husband,  "  has  had 
quite  a  passion  for  old  men,  ever  since 
a  dear  and  estimable  young  friend  of 
ours  put  Sir  Thomas  Bernard's  Comforts 
of  Old  Age  into  her  hand  ;  and  I  believe 
e  6 
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she  reserves  her  best  affections  for  me 
against  the  time  when  I  shall  have  passed 
my  grand  climacteric." 

"  Well  may  she  be  delighted  with  that 
admirable  book,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Selwyn  ; 
M  for  surely  there  never  was  a  composi- 
tion (merely  human)  so  full  of  all  that 
is  excellent  and  endearing  :  the  perfect 
simplicity,  and  yet  characteristic  elo- 
quence of  the  dialogue,  —  the  choice  of 
the  speakers,  —  bring  us  at  once  into  the 
best  company  and  the  best  period  of 
our  history,  at  the  very  time  when  we 
listen  to  the  discussion  of  the  most  mo- 
mentous truths,  and  are  awakened  to  the 
noblest  hopes  which  can  irradiate  our 
existence,  soothe  its  sorrows,  and  give  zest 
to  its  enjoyments.  What  an  invaluable 
legacy  did  the  excellent  man  (whose  ac- 
tive life,  to  its  last  moment,  embodied  his 
own  precepts,)  leave  us  in  this  little 
book !" 

"  And  how  very  interesting,"  said  Mrs. 
Selwyn,   "  does  he  make  the  good  Lord 
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Lyttleton  to  us,  considering  him  as  on 
the  point  of  marriage  with  his  beloved, 
and  afterwards  lamented  Lucy  !" 

This  was  a  tender  subject :  the  young- 
married  people  could  not  forbear  to  com- 
ment upon  it,  and  in  a  short  time  all 
became  so  far  affected  by  it,  that  con- 
versation languished;  and  they  sepa- 
rated for  the  night,  after  agreeing  that 
as  Mrs.  Henry  Selwyn  had  taken  a  little 
cold,  which  rendered  continued  speaking 
unpleasant,  Mr.  Denbigh  should  tell  the 
following  story. 
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TALE  THE  THIRD. 

THE  PARTIAL  MOTHER. 


CHAP.  I. 


Mrs.  Stanley,  although  good  tempered, 
perfectly  well  bred,  and  possessing  much 
that  we  desire  in  a  companion,  and  the 
promise  of  those  higher  qualities  requi- 
site in  a  wife,  yet  lived  unmarried  till  she 
had  entered  her  thirtieth  year. 

As  she  was  by  no  means  handsome, 
and  resided  with  a  widowed  mother  upon 
a  narrow  income,  there  appeared  no- 
thing surprizing  in  her  continuing  single  ; 
but  she  might  have  married  sooner,  and, 
in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word, 
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better,  if  it  had  not  been  for  her  am- 
bition;  which,  though  hidden  by  apparent 
suavity  and  gaiety,  and  never  suspected, 
because  there  was  little  right  to  indulge 
it,  yet  so  far  influenced  all  her  actions, 
as  to  prompt  her  to  refuse  those  whose 
situation  in  life,  though  superior  to  her 
claims,  was  yet  unequal  to  her  wishes. 

It  rarely  happens  that  a  woman  of 
this  description  chooses  well  at  last;  but 
in  the  principal  parts  of  her  marriage- 
connection,  Mrs.  Stanley  was  singularly 
fortunate.  She  married  a  person  of  strict 
integrity,  sound  understanding,  and 
agreeable  manners ;  somewhat  younger 
than  herself,  handsome  in  his  person, 
and  amiable  in  his  temper.  He  was  the 
younger  son  of  a  good  family ;  and  his 
fortune,  though  small,  was  well  calcu- 
lated for  improvement,  as  he  was  the 
junior  partner  in  a  very  respectable 
banking-house  in  the  ancient  city  of 
E . 

Mr.  Stanley  considered  himself  as  mak- 
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ing,  on  the  whole,  a  prudent  choice,  when 
he  took  his  lady  ;  for  he  heard  her  ex- 
tolled by  the  circle  of  friends  in  which 
she  moved  for  her  faculty  of  cutting  a 
very  good  figure  on  slender  means  ;  and 
his  own  observation  enabled  him  to  per- 
ceive that  she  was  habitually  obedient, 
or  at  least  docile  in  her  manners  towards 
a  mother,  who  was  ever  haughty,  repel- 
lant,  or  ill-humoured  with  her  ;  and  as  he 
had  been  led  to  the  belief  that  her  af- 
fection for  him  was  unbounded,  he  con- 
cluded, of  course,  that  her  compliance 
with  his  wishes,  kindly  expressed  and 
actually  reasonable,  would  meet  with  in- 
creased pliability  of  temper.  The  in* 
sinuation  of  her  address,  the  admiration 
of  her  supposed  virtues,  and  the  painful 
circumstances  attached  to  her  situation, 
gave  her  an  interest  in  his  heart  of  a 
character  which  was  likely  to  secure  the 
happiness  of  both  parties ;  and  the  open- 
ness and  candour  with  which  he  un- 
folded his  situation,  and  adverted  to  the 
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necessity  for  economy  during  the  first 
years  of  their  marriage,  showed  her  the 
necessity  either  of  accepting  his  pro- 
posal  or  honourably  declining  it,  as  it 
was  evident  that  his  love  was  not  so 
violent  as  to  blind  him  to  any  errors  in 
her  future  conduct,  although  it  was 
equal  to  ensuring  her  every  blessing  she 
could  reasonably  desire. 

The  lady  had  been  habituated  to  con- 
ceal her  wishes  from  a  mother  she  feared, 
and  her  inclinations  from  a  lover  she 
wished  to  secure  :  it  was  therefore  by  no 
means  difficult  to  agree  with  apparent 
conviction,  and  promise  with  affectionate 
facility ;  and  she  married,  and  departed 
for  E ,  with  every  prospect  of  re- 
ceiving and  bestowing  as  much  rational 
happiness  as  people  so  situated  have  a 
right  to  expect. 

A  London  bride,  in  a  country  town, 
was  then  a  person  of  importance ;  and 
Mrs.  Stanley,  well  acquainted  with  the 
fashions,  manners,  and  customs  of  the 
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metropolis,  (which,  thirty  years  ago,  were 
much  less  known  out  of  the  capital  than 
at  present,)  was  received  by  her  hus- 
band's acquaintance  with  a  deference 
which  was  excited  much  less  by  her  in- 
trinsic claims  than  their  own  curiosity. 
Her  vanity  was  greatly  flattered:  the 
distinction  so  long  coveted  was  in  a  man- 
ner obtained;  and  to  increase  or  preserve 
it,  was  henceforth  the  object  to  which 
she  devoted  herself. 

But  in  E ,  as  in  every  other  place, 

wealth  is  all-powerful :  when  Mrs.  Stan- 
ley had  been  seen,  heard,  and  commented 
upon,  it  was  recollected  that  her  actual 
pretensions  were  very  few.  Curiosity 
satisfied,  the  ladies  returned  to  their 
usual  routine  of  dressing,  visiting,  regu- 
lating their  families  and  their  card-tables; 
and  Mrs.  Stanley  was  left  to  cultivate 
the  affections  of  her  husband,  manage 
his  limited,  yet  sufficient  income,  and 
prepare  for  the  duties  of  a  mother. 

The  dull  offices  of  her  circumscribed 
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household  were  utterly  insufficient  to 
the  gratification  of  a  mind  which  had 
long  looked  to  splendour  and  popularity 
as  the  best  acquisitions  of  existence ; 
whose  whole  life  had  been  devoted  to 
forming  connections  in  society  superior 
to  her  own  situation,  and  who  had  never 
considered  marriage  in  any  other  view 
than  as  the  means  of  aggrandizement,  or 
the  preservative  from  obscurity. 

The  first  way  in  which  a  woman  (not 
educated  to  higher  views)  seeks  for  dis- 
tinction, is  by  her  beauty.  Mrs.  Stanley 
had  been  taught  by  many  a  mortifying 
lesson,  that  she  could  not  hope  by  this 
ready  passport  to  enter  the  world  above 
her;  but  as  her  figure  was  really  good, 
and  she  had  studied  the  art  of  dress,  she 
expected  to  lead  the  fashion  in  this  par- 
ticular, in  her  new  residence  :  but  this 
power  remained  with  her  a  very  short 
time ;  for  the  young,  the  handsome,  and 
the  rich,  alike  disputed  the  pre-eminence, 
and  speedily  carried  the  day. 
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She  therefore  decided,  that  to  give 
good  dinners  was  a  more  certain  way  of 
attracting  popularity ;  and  she  determined 
to  study  Mrs.  Glasse  and  other  writers 
on  the  culinary  art  with  all  the  powers 
of  her  mind,  aiding  her  information  by 
a  close  attention  to  the  economy  of  those 
tables  where  she  was  invited,  and  many 
flattering  enquiries  from  the  heads  of 
families  for  the  receipts  of  favourite 
dishes.  By  the  time  she  had  acquired 
some  proficiency  in  the  art  of  cookery, 
she  had  the  happiness  of  assembling  a 
company  kind  enough  to  eat  her  good 
dinners,  and  unkind  enough  to  laugh  at 
her  for  making  them ;  and  she  pushed 
this  title  to  fame  till  her  husband  seri- 
ously remonstrated  with  her,  though 
with  but  little  effect,  since  she  was  pre- 
pared to  prove  that  she  was  nevertheless 
the  most  careful  woman,  and  the  best 
manager  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Stanley  rejoiced   when   his    wife 
gave  him  a  child,  not  only  because  his 
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heart  was  formed  for  domestic  ties,  but 
because  he  believed  the  infant  would 
bind  its  mother  to  them  also :  he  was 
mistaken  ;  the  babe  was  consigned  to  a 
nurse,  and  the  moment  the  mother  es- 
caped from  her  chamber  she  made  her- 
self amends  for  her  confinement,  by 
plunging  into  more  company  than  ever  ; 
and  in  a  large  city  found  little  difficulty 
in  extending  her  acquaintance,  and  in- 
creasing her  engagements. 

Another  year  produced  another  girl, 
Which,  like  the  former,  was  consigned  to 
a  country  nurse,  under  pretext  that  its 
health  would  be  benefited  by  the  circum- 
stance. The  father  was  seriously  hurt 
by  this  conduct;  and  his  urgent  remon- 
strances induced  her  to  permit  the  return 
of  the  eldest,  notwithstanding  her  con- 
viction, that  it  was  more  desirable  to 
keep  her  still  at  a  distance,  since  it  was 
less  expense  to  pay  for  its  board  than  to 
keep  a  nurse-maid  to  take  care  of  it. 

With  such  sentiments,  it  was  no  won- 
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der  that  the  poor  child  received  little 
attention  on  its  return  from  any  person, 
save  the  father ;  and  his  engagements 
generally  occupying  the  greatest  part  of 
the  day,  a  morning  smile  or  a  good-night 
kiss,  were  nearly  all  in  his  power  to  be- 
stow. Mrs.  Stanley,  on  being  released 
from  her  seclusion,  sought  company 
with  redoubled  eagerness,  and  again  her 
husband  vainly  endeavoured  to  check 
her.  He  was  a  generous,  though  a  pru- 
dent man  ;  and  if  company  entered  his 
house,  was  determined  to  entertain  them 
handsomely  ;  but  it  was  his  earnest  desire 
to  diminish  the  number  of  their  visitants, 
by  refusing  invitations.  Justly  afraid  of 
appearing  to  rival  his  partners,  who  were 
men  of  large  fortune,  on  whom  he  was 
to  a  certain  degree  dependant,  he  was 
as  anxious  to  live  within  bounds  as  his 
wife  was  subject  to  exceeding  them.  He 
granted  her  supplies  with  care,  and  rarely 
without  a  faithful  statement  of  those 
facts  which  rendered  his  caution  neces- 
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sary,  and  expressed  his  earnest  wish  to 
secure  independence  for  future  life. 

Wholly  wrapt  in  the  affairs  of  the  day, 
Mrs.  Stanley  ever  listened  to  these  ex- 
hortations with  impatience ;  and  the  mo- 
ment they  ceased,  she  ran  out  of  the 
house  to  spend  the  money  she  had  re- 
ceived, and  run  in  debt  where  she  could 
he  trusted  \  her  only  care  being  to  dress 
herself  her  table,  and  her  house,  better 
than  any  other  person  of  her  acquaint- 
ance ventured  to  do,  however  superior 
their  pretensions.  In  pursuing  this  end, 
she  was  obliged  to  conceal  the  real  state 
of  her  housekeeping  expenses  from  her 
husband;  to  get  credit  from  every  de- 
scription of  persons  who  would  give  it ; 
stoop  to  the  meanest  arts  ;  and  enter  into 
the  lowest  employments.  All  this  she 
accomplished  with  a  facility  and  adroit- 
ness, which  in  a  better  cause  would  have 
been  as  truly  admirable  as  they  were  now 
despicable  and  deplorable. 
To  keep  up  a  great  appearance  with 
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a  narrow  income,    does  indeed  require 
extraordinary  powers  of  body  and  mind. 
The  researches  of  a  naturalist,  and  the 
labours  of  the  meanest  drudge,  bear  no 
comparison  with  those  of  the  mistress  of 
a  house,  who  has  to  contrive,  coax,  scold, 
smile,  entertain,  and  tremble.    Mrs.  Stan- 
ley encumbered  herself  with  all  this  per- 
nicious trouble,   in  a  situation  naturally 
easy  in  all  its  demands ;  being  alike  above 
the  cares  of  poverty,  and  below  those  of 
rank,  and  demanding  only  those  of  pru- 
dence rendered  easy   by  affection.      In 
order  to  save  money  for  her  extra  ex- 
penses, she  engaged  awkward,  unqualified 
servants,   at  low  wages,    who  might  be 
induced  to  endure  her  meagre  diet  (since 
all  her  feasts  were  preludes  to  fasts),  in 
the  hope  of  gaining  recommendation  to 
better  places.     Their  perpetual  blunders 
and  wasteful  ignorance  at  once  defeated 
her  purpose   and   tormented   her   exist- 
ence.    With  her  tradesmen  she  was  still 
more  annoyed ;  for  the  long  credit  she 
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exacted,  compelled  her  to  oblige  them  by 
taking  articles  she  could  not  approve, 
and  to  purchase  real  necessaries  at  an 
exorbitant  price.  Thus,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain mere  sufferance  from  those  above 
her,  she  submitted  to  daily  insult  and 
actual  injury  from  those  below  her,  being 
ever  in  terror  lest  they  should  address 
complaints  to  her  husband,  which  could 
not  fail  to  bring  upon  her  the  reproach 
she  was  conscious  of  deserving. 

"  Such  are  the  charming  agonies  of  pride  !" 

Many  of  the  distresses  under  which 
Mrs.  Stanley  laboured,  were  not  the  less 
poignant  because  petty  in  themselves,  or 
ludicrous  in  the  sight  of  others.  It  was 
well  known  to  all  her  visitants,  that  when 
she  appeared  with  her  face  covered  with 
pearl-powder,  and  shaking  in  every  nerve 
from  excessive  heat,  that  she  had  till 
that  very  moment  been  broiling  over  her 
kitchen  fire,  and  merely  called  on  cos- 
metic aid  to  soften  the  ruddy  hues  of  a 
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roasted  cook  at  the  head  of  the  table  ; 
and  when  they  perceived  how  impossible 
it  was  for  her  to  hold  her  eyes  open  after 
the  first  glass  of  wine,  were  well  aware 
it  was  their  duty  to  "  spare  their  cen- 
sure ;  Celia  did  not  drink,"  but  the  jel- 
lies and  blanc-mange  they  had  been  eat- 
ing, had  cost  her  a  long  sleepless  night. 
Yet  they  did  not  always  refrain  from  a 
smile  or  a  jest,  when  the  new  footman, 
(and  her  footmen  were  always  new,)  be- 
trayed "  some  secret  of  the  prison-house" 
below  stairs,  in  the  notability  of  his  mis- 
tress, "  where  more  was  meant  than  met 
the  ear."     At  such  moments  the   con- 
fusion of  the  husband  as  well  as  her  own 
mortification,  gave  a  pang  so  great,  one 
would   have   thought  no  human  being 
would  voluntarily  have  subjected  them- 
selves to  it  a  second  time,  but  it  is  the 
nature  of  all  vice  to  increase  the  velocity 
with  which  it  advances  to  ruin. 

Though  grown  a  perfect  Machiavel  in 
resources,  Mrs.  Stanley  found  that  money 
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must  be  supplied,  exposure  was  inevitable, 
and  the  horror  which  she  felt,  added  to 
some  extraordinary  fatigues,  incurred  in 
the  course  of  her  avocations,  really 
brought  upon  her  a  fit  of  sickness  ;  and 
during  her  abode  in  her  chamber,  her 
unfortunate  husband  received  numerous 
claims  for  money  from  persons  to  whom 
he  did  not  know  that  he  was  indebted. 

Hurt  at  the  cruel  expenditure  which 
at  once  exhausted  his  purse,  and  injured 
his  credit,  he  yet  forbore  all  reproach  ; 
her  sick-room  was  not  disturbed  by  the 
voice  of  anger,  and  before  she  left  it,  she 
was  once  more  free  from  debt.  When 
she  entered  her  sitting-room,  she  was  in- 
formed calmly,  but  peremptorily,  that 
her  husband  was  determined  upon  a  re- 
form, and  "that,  as  her  late  sickness 
furnished  her  with  a  handsome  reason 
for  declining  company,  he  expected  it  to 
be  acted  upon." 

"  And  what  will  become    of  me  ?" 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Stanley. 
f  2 
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"  The  same  that  becomes  of  other  mar- 
ried women,  my  dear,  you  will  have  your 
husband,  and  your  child." 

Mrs.  Stanley  looked  in  the  face  of 
that  kind  and  generous  husband  whom 
she  had  so  long  deceived,  and  so  recently 
offended,  and  burst  into  tears  of  contri- 
tion mingled  with  those  of  gratitude. 

Stanley  seized  the  happy  moment  to 
impress  the  sense  of  duty,  as  connected 
with  the  purest  pleasure,  upon  her  heart ; 
he  went  himself  to  fetch  the  little  Julia, 
then  about  three  years  old,  whom  he 
brought  to  see  her  mamma.  Proud  of 
being  admitted  to  the  place  from  which 
she  had  heen  hitherto  excluded,  the  poor 
child  exerted  all  its  powers  of  pleasing  — 
where  is  the  heart,  which  a  child  at  that 
age  cannot  warm  and  interest  ?  Mrs. 
Stanley  felt  that  she  was  a  mother. 

This  sentiment,  unhappily,  became 
soon  combined  and  strengthened  by  her 
ruling  passion  ;  a  fit  of  repentance,  how- 
ever acutely  felt,  rarely  removes  a  long- 
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cherished  folly  from  the  human  mind; 
it  is  far  more  easy  to  weep  over  a  fault, 
and  even  to  confess  it  honestly,  than  to 
radically  destroy  one  of  its  fibres  in  the 
heart. 

As  soon  as  Mrs.  Stanley's  convales- 
cence was  known,  many  visitors  called 
upon  her  of  course  ;  they  saw,  with  sur- 
prise and  admiration,  the  little  girl 
whose  existence  was  known  to  them  by 
name  only,  and  even  the  most  fastidious 
and  cold-hearted  condescended  to  pro- 
nounce her  "  a  lovely  child  ;  indeed  a 
perfect  beauty,"  and  a  beauty  she  cer- 
tainly was. 

From  this  time  a  new  and  endearing 
hope,  less  the  offspring  of  affection  than 
of  ambition,  sprung  in  the  mother's  bo- 
som ;  a  thousand  magnificent  prospects 
swam  before  her  eyes ;  pleasures  hitherto 
courted  in  vain,  and  greatness  seen  only 
to  be  envied,  all  of  which  were  to  be 
realized  through  the  medium  of  the  art- 
less little  being  before  her,  who,  utterly 
f  3 
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unconscious  of  her  own  powers  of 
aggrandizement,  was  trying  to  pick 
the  roses  from  the  carpet  on  which  she 
lay. 

The  care  of  preserving  and  increasing 
the  beauty  of  Julia,  henceforth  occupied 
every  hour  of  that  time  which  Mrs. 
Stanley  could  spare  from  her  engage- 
ments ;  engagements  still  existed ;  for 
however  firm  the  resolutions  of  the  hus- 
band, or  complying  the  obedience  of  the 
wife  at  this  juncture  might  be,  both  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Stanley  found  it  was  not  easy 
to  drop  a  large  acquaintance  without  an 
apparent  cause ;  that  the  time  would 
come  when  the  latter  could  no  longer 
plead  indisposition,  nor  the  former  in- 
sist upon  his  dear's  "  running  no  risk," 
and  that  it  was  alike  difficult  to  wean 
his  lady  from  an  infatuation  which  in- 
cluded all  she  desired  in  life  ;  or  pre- 
serve his  house  from  an  inundation  of 
visitors,  without   subjecting    himself  to 
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remarks  which  were  not  only  galling,  but 
even  injurious  to  him. 

By  degrees  Mrs.  Stanley  resumed  near- 
ly all  her  former  habits,  but  the  new 
spring  of  ambition  in  her  bosom,  rendered 
her  more  than  ever  aspiring ;  and  society 
above  her  own  rank  was  now  more  the 
object  of  her  desires  than  superiority 
within  it.  To  attain  this,  she  was  willing 
to  sacrifice  all  the  friendly  part  of  her 
acquaintance,  which  included  all  those 
with  whom  her  husband  had  really  en- 
joyed  the  pleasures  of  social  intercourse. 
This  was  a  new  source  of  discontent; 
Mr.  Stanley  possessed  a  liberal  and  inde- 
pendant  spirit,  he  had  no  inclination  to 
sink  below  the  rank  in  which  he  moved, 
where  the  respectability  of  his  conduct 
and  connexions,  added  to  manners  and 
endowments  above  the  generality  of  men 
of  business,  gave  him  a  distinguished 
place.  He  despised  the  paltry  arts  by 
which  men  in  a  lower  sphere  win  their 
their  way  to  the  tables  of  the  great,  and 
f  4 
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his  spirit  shrunk  from  occupying  a  seat 
from  bare  permission  in  one  house,  whilst 
in  another  he  would  be  greeted  with  the 
open  smile  of  welcome,  and  the  cordial 
grasp  of  friendship  ;  he  was,  therefore, 
alike  discontented  with  what  he  gained, 
and  what  he  lost,  in  the  new  arrange- 
ments which  the  pride  of  his  wife  se- 
cured, so  far  as  she  was  able,  in  the  dis- 
tant hope  of  securing  still  more  through 
her  pretty  daughter. 

That  daughter  was  now  as  constantly 
the  companion  of  her  mother,  as  she  had 
iormerly  been  that  of  the  servants  ;  she 
was  a  daily  witness  of  intreaties,  refu- 
sals, and  remonstrances,. in  which  terms 
of  angry  reproach  and  loud  reprehen- 
sion were  returned  by  keen  sarcasm,  or 
parried  by  coaxing,  tears,  and  the  whole 
artillery  of  cunning.  Yet  the  young  and 
pliant  mind  of  the  little  Julia  was  not  so 
much  injured  by  this,  as  by  the  habit  of 
deception  she  gained  from  perceiving, 
that  her  mother  had  ever  something  to 
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conceal  from  her  father,  some  act  of  ex- 
travagant parade,  or  degrading  meanness, 
which  would  have  been  equally  hateful 
to  him,  continually  calling  for  contriv- 
ance or  disguise. 

Yet,  whilst  Mrs.  Stanley  daily  indulged 
in  practices  at  which  her  husband  would 
have  blushed,  it  was  a  common  thing 
with  her  to  taunt  him  with  covetousness, 
and  to  speak  of  him  as  sordid  and  nig- 
gardly. Thus  was  the  mind  of  her  infant 
steeled  against  that  tender  father,  whose 
daily  solicitude  was  only  to  ensure  her 
happiness,  and  who  loved  her  with  a 
fondness,  only  equalled  by  that  sense  of 
duty  which  sought  to  restrain  the  effects 
of  her  mother's  blameable  indulgence, 
and  more  blameable  example.  Little 
Julia  knew  enough  of  her  father's  oc- 
cupation to  be  aware  that  he  had  money 
always  at  command ;  "  how  then  could 
he  refuse  mamma  money,  unless  he  was 
covetous?"  It  was  no  wonder  that  this 
idea  obtained  credit  with  the  child,  for 
f  5 
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it  evidently  affected  all  the  mother's 
considerations,  since,  although  naturally 
an  acute  woman,  and  possessing  a  com- 
prehensive mind,  she  had  suffered  her 
prevalent  wishes  and  ardent  desire  for 
splendor  and  distinction,  so  to  dwell 
upon,  and  influence  her  thoughts,  that 
in  time  she  literally  forgot  her  actual 
situation  ;  except  at  those  moments  when 
some  bitter  mortification,  or  awakened 
fear  of  detection,  forced  the  hated  truth 
upon  her  remembrance. 

"  But  where?"  you  will  say,  "  is  the 
little  Lucy  all  this  time?"     Lucy  con- 
tinued with  her   nurse   in  the  country 
during  the  first  three  years  of  her  life, 
when  she  unfortunately  caught  the  small- 
pox, and  was  brought  home  under  all  the 
horrors   of  a    loathsome   disease,    from 
which  the  cares  of  a  mother  ought  cer- 
tainly to  have  protected  her.     The  wiser 
nurse  of  Julia  had  obviated  this  evil  to 
her    charge,    and    Mrs.  Stanley    either 
concluded  that§Lucy's  would  do  the  same, 
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or  what  is  more  likely,  never  considered 
the  subject  at  all ;  ever  busy  and  anxi- 
ous, her  cares  had  not  included  those 
which  belong  to  the  afflicted  in  any  way, 
and  to  children  as  such  she  was  nearly 
a  stranger.  'Tis  true,  her  ready  smile 
ever  beamed  on  the  children  of  great 
houses,  and  a  titled  baby  ever  rivalled 
a  fabled  cupid  in  her  eyes,  yet  the  ten- 
derness claimed  by  helpless  infancy  was 
unknown  to  her,  and  even  the  ardent 
love  which  she  had  of  late  imbibed  for 
her  eldest  daughter,  was  distinct  from 
the  usual  feelings  of  maternal  tender- 
ness. Under  the  present  appearance  of 
Lucy,  it  was,  therefore,  no  wonder  that 
she  failed  to  please  her  mother.  Mrs. 
Stanley,  indeed,  shrank  from  her,  and 
even  when  the  cruel  disorder  subsided, 
leaving  behind  but  slight  vestiges  of  its 
violence,  her  feelings  appeared  by  no 
means  tranquillized ;  a  cold  shudder,  the 
air  of  a  person  annoyed,  or  at  best  in- 
different, marked  her  manners  whenever 
f  6 
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her  youngest  child  approached  her,  and 
in  a  very  short  time  she  gave  hints,  that 
Lucy  was  now  well  enough  to  return 
safely  to  her  late  habitation. 

So  far  as  the  little  girl  understood  these 
indications  of  her  mother's  intentions, 
they  were  received  by  her  with  pleasure, 
for  in  the  country  she  had  been  kindly 
treated,  and  children  very  soon  distin- 
guish their  friends.  But  Mr.  Stanley  was 
determined  that  Lucy  should  remain  at 
home;  he  thought  this  not  less  neces- 
sary for  the  well-being  of  the  little  alien- 
ated girl,  than  for  her  now  idolized  sister, 
who  could  hardly  fail  to  be  injured  by 
the  manner  in  which  she  engrossed  her 
mother. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  present  nature 
had  bestowed,  and  render  its  power  more 
effective,  Mrs.  Stanley  spared  no  pains  to 
improve  the  beauty  of  Julia,  and  as  if 
grateful  to  the  child  for  her  personal 
charms,  she  was  indulged  to  excess,  and 
every  request  she  made  acceded  to  in 
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such  terms,  as  to  render  it  doubly  bane- 
ful ;  "  yes,  you  pretty  creature,  you 
shall  have  some  more  cakes,  you  look  se 
lovely  this  morning ;"  "  yes  !  you  shall 
go  out  in  your  new  bonnet,  you  look  so 
like  an  angel  in  it."  This  passed  for  a 
very  considerable  time,  when  it  was  dis- 
covered that  a  pettish,  pampered  child 
cannot  be  an  "  agreeable,  agile,  elegant 
little  creature  ;"  on  which  discovery,  a 
total,  and  in  fact,  cruel  change  was 
adopted,  and  the  late  fascinating  darling 
was  now  starved  into  shape,  and  scolded 
into  smiling. 

Eyes,  hands,  and  lips,  were  put  to  school, 
And  each  instructed  feature  had  its  rule. 

The  consequence  of  this  progression 
from  error  to  error,  rendered  a  child 
naturally  ingenuous,  and  though  high- 
spirited,  good-tempered  and  affectionate, 
selfish,  vain,  and  cunning  \  at  once  eager 
to  display  her  beauty,  and  to  conceal 
her  ignorance;  and  so  completely  drilled 
into  premature  womanhood  of  manners, 
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that  even  her  mother  was  compelled  to 
see  that  her  formality  and  affectation 
would  destroy  the  effect  of  her  features 
and  complexion ;  and,  therefore,  at 
twelve  years  old,  she  placed  her  in  a 
respectable  boarding-school,  desiring  that 
she  might  be  instructed  in  music  and 
dancing,  but  on  no  account  troubled 
with  French  or  drawing,  since  stooping 
and  study  were  alike  bad  for  the  shape 
and  the  complexion. 

Girls  cure  each  other  pretty  generally 
of  pride  and  affectation,  in  any  well  regu- 
lated establishment,  where  there  are  no 
favourites,  and  where  every  member  of 
the  little  community  can  seize  the  op- 
portunity of  a  play-hour  to  resent  the 
encroachments  of  the  one,  and  ridicule 
the  pretensions  of  the  other.  Julia  pos- 
sessed a  good  capacity,  a  capability  of 
application,  and  a  taste  for  refinement, 
which  taught  her  to  perceive  and  adopt 
those  manners  which  designate  the  gen- 
tlewoman.    She  became  a  tolerable  pro- 
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ticient  in  those  branches  of  education  in 
which  she  was  instructed,  but  as  she  had 
been  imbued  from  her  very  cradle  with 
the  love  of  finery,  and  wealth  as   the 
means  of  its  attainment ;  habituated  to 
see  all  comfort  sacrificed  to  empty  show, 
her  vanity  and  ambition  "  grew  with  her 
growth,    and    strengthened     with     her 
strength  ;"   although    the   cares  of  her 
governess,  and  the  ridicule  of  her  com- 
panions  rendered   these  faults   less  ob- 
trusive.    All  that  could  be  effected  by  a 
sensible  and  good  instructress  in  the  short 
space  of  two  years,   was  done,  but  un- 
happily,  at  the   end  of  that  time,  her 
mother   observing   how   much  she   was 
grown,    resolved   on   taking   her   home. 
This    removal  took    place   at   the   very 
period  when  she  had  most  desire  of  im- 
provement, jnost  occasion  for  restraint, 
when   her  judgment  might    have  been 
beneficially  informed,  and  the  erroneous 
principles  she  had  imbibed,  most  effec- 
tually combated,  or  happily  eradicated. 
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The  circle  of  Mrs.  Stanley's  visiting 
acquaintances  at  this  time  comprehended 
the  wives  of  rich  merchants,  country 
gentlemen  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, and  professional  men  of  every  de- 
scription ;  among  these  ladies  some  were 
ambitious  of  being  deemed  excellent  ma- 
nagers, clever  mothers,  or  extraordinary 
wives ;  others  piqued  themselves  on  ele- 
gant dress,  stylish  parties,  or  skill  in 
cards,  to  which  they  attached  themselves 
as  a  source  of  amusement,  warranted  by 
their  situation  in  society.  A  third  party 
professed  to  find  their  highest  gratifica- 
tion in  books  ;  and  although  this  was  by 
much  the  smallest,  and  was  always  spo- 
ken off  with  either  expressed  or  implied 
contempt  by  the  other  two ;  yet,  as  it  was 
found  to  be  that  which  generally  was 
allowed  to  take  the  lead  in  conversation, 
and  was  ever  most  noticed  by  persons  of 
that  higher  rank  Mrs.  Stanley  sought  to 
attract,  she  determined  on  joining  this 
coterie.     Accordingly,  when  she  had  no 
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power  of  making  or  joining  a  party,  she 
read  with  diligence  the  last  fashionable 
novel,  or  dipped  into  a  new  political 
pamphlet  for  the  purpose  of  future  dis- 
play, and  certainly  went  far  enough  to 
prove  considerable  acumen,  and  a  power 
of  mind  deplorably  misguided  in  all  its 
past  appliances.  Mr.  Stanley  had  early 
in  life  imbibed  a  decided  prejudice 
against  all  whom  he  termed  "  literary 
ladies,"  and  had  long  been  observed  to 
relate  any  instance  of  the  weakness  or 
eccentricity  of  any  reading  woman,  with 
a  kind  of  joyous  acrimony  foreign  to  his 
general  character.  This  temper  was  pro- 
bably awakened  in  fact  by  the  conscious- 
ness that  a  very  active,  bustling,  manag- 
ing wife,  who  "  rose  early,  and  late  took 
rest;"  who  piqued  herself  on  her  capa- 
bility of  doing  every  thing,  from  wring- 
ing a  dish-cloth  to  receiving  a  duchess, 
might  yet  derange  her  husband's  finances, 
and  neglect  his  personal  comfort,  as  much 
as  if  she  had  sat  in  her  night-cap  with 
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her  feet  on  the  fender,  weeping  over  the 
Sorrows  of  Werter,  while  her  servants 
were  junketting,  and  her  children  puling 
for  food.  Many  a  man  takes  refuge  from 
his  own  cares  by  contemplating  the  bur- 
then of  his  neighbour.  The  husband  of 
a  vixen,  when  speaking  of  the  meeker 
helpmate  of  his  friend,  observes,  "  that 
your  quiet  women  let  every  thing  run  to 
sixes  and  sevens $"  and  when  facts  con- 
tradict the  assertion,  looks  very  pro- 
found, declares,  "  there  is  something 
wrong  about  every  one,  and  is  thankful 
that  no  one  can  call  his  wife  a  hypo- 
crite." 

Under  this  feeling,  Mr.  Stanley,  having 
condemned  the  whole  race  of  novels  and 
novel  readers  a  thousand  times,  could 
not  see  his  lady  thus  employed  without 
entering  his  serious  protest  against  it, 
especially  as  he  observed,  with  apparent 
reason,  "  that  when  Julia  came  home, 
such  books  might  be  very  prejudicial  to 
her."     Mrs.  Stanley  was  not  in  fact  sorry 
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for  the  interdiction,  for  she,  above  all 
other  evils,  would  have  dreaded  her 
daughter's  adoption  of  romantic  notions; 
and  as  she  was  enabled  to  make  a  merit 
of  renunciation,  and  claim  an  allowance 
in  some  point  hitherto  denied,  from 
this  time  she  addicted  herself  to  cards, 
which  her  continual  wants  soon  con- 
verted into  an  object  of  overwhelming 
importance,  and  would,  if  her  circle  had 
permitted  it,  have  degenerated  into  down- 
right  gambling.  In  a  short  time,  that 
desire  of  superiority  which  mingled  with 
all  her  pursuits,  inspired  her  in  this ;  she 
possessed  a  facility  of  calculation ;  a 
power  of  abstraction  which  gave  her  a 
knowledge  of  the  game,  which  soon  ren- 
dered her  a  person  of  great  importance 
in  general  company,  and  was  a  strong 
recommendation  to  those  families  of  rank 
in  the  neighbourhood  who  generally  held 
themselves  aloof  from  these  parties.  Her 
delight  on  receiving  such  distinction 
would  have  been  unbounded,   had   not 
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the  want  of  a  carriage  operated  as  a 
drawback ;  and  although  her  daughter 
Julia  now  assisted  her  to  press  the  father 
on  this  momentous  point,  he  was  found 
inexorable.  Not  content  with  denial,  he 
had  even  the  brutality  to  declare,  "  that 
the  honour  of  visiting  Sir  Thomas  Clin- 
ton,  or  even  Lord  Arrowby,  could  by  no 
means  repay  him  for  increased  anxiety 
and  diminished  income." 

"  Yet  you  know  very  well  that  young 
Clinton  is  just  of  age ;  that  Lord  Ar- 
rowby has  two  nephews  j  and  that  your 
daughter  Julia  is  a  tall  womanish-looking 
girl." 

"  Yes,  Mrs.  Stanley,  1  know  all  this  j 
and  I  know  also,  that  if  the  event  to 
which  your  wishes  point  were  as  certain 
to  take  place,  as  I  believe  it  otherwise, 
I  would  infinitely  rather  marry  my  daugh- 
ter to  some  respectable,  sensible  young 
man,  in  our  own  situation  and  vicinity. 
I  wish  to  have  her  under  my  own  eye  for 
some  years  to  come ;  and  I  desire  to  see 
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her  considered  a  blessing,  not  a  curse, 
to  the  family  she  may  enter." 

Having  pronounced  the  latter  words 
in  a  tone  which  proved  how  deeply  the 
subject  pressed  upon  his  heart,  Mr.  Stan- 
ley withdrew,  and  his  lady  gave  way  to 
the  tears  and  terms  of  anger  which  burst 
from  her  swelling  bosom.  She  declared 
"  that  her  whole  life  had  been  devoted 
to  raising  her  family,  and  related  with 
wonderful  rapidity,  the  trials  she  had 
endured  ;  the  labours  she  had  achieved  -9 
the  self-denial  she  had  practised,  in  order 
to  cut  a  figure  and  preserve  appearances  ; 
and  declared,  that  after  all,  her  cares 
would  be  thrown  away,  from  the  low 
notions,  the  vulgar  wishes,  and  the  cruel 
resolutions  of  Mr.  Stanley,  who  had  nei- 
ther the  feelings  of  a  husband  nor  a 
father.,, 

While  this  effusion  of  rage  and  folly 
passed  the  lips  of  Mrs.  Stanley,  she  held 
Julia  in  her  arms,  and  embraced  her  as 
her   only   comfort;    thus   renewing   the 
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lessons  which  had  been  taught  to  her 
infancy,  by  which  the  child  had  been 
led  to  consider  her  father  as  self-willed, 
and  blind  to  the  exalted  views  of  her 
excellent  mother.  Julia's  consolations 
proved  the  nature  of  her  conceptions, 
she  assured  her  dear  mamma,  that,  "  if 
papa  were  ever  so  tyrannical,  she  would 
never  marry  any  of  his  sensible,  respect- 
able men,  she  could  assure  him,  nor  would 
she  ever  let  him  rest,  till  he  had  pro- 
vided them  with  a  carriage  like  other 
people." 

The  natural  sweetness  of  Mr.  Stanley's 
temper,  and  his  sincere  affection  for  his 
family,  rendered  him  too  unhappy  in  the 
consequences  of  any  violent  quarrel  to 
continue  long  the  unrelenting  and  es- 
tranged husband ;  and  in  a  few  days  his 
lady  was  seen  to  make  herself  amends  by 
large  parties,  to  which  Julia  was  intro- 
duced. One  grand  dinner  is  the  father 
of  a  great  number,  each  of  which,  from 
the  prevailing  spirit  of  rivalry  in  the  art 
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of  luxury,  becomes  more  bloated  than 
its  sire.  Mr.  Stanley's  life  was  seden- 
tary, and  the  frequent  weight  on  his 
spirits,  together  with  the  numerous  en- 
gagements of  his  lady,  rendered  it  more 
so  than  his  occupations  called  for,  or  his 
health  permitted.  He  was  of  a  florid 
temperament,  and  had  lately  become  very 
unwieldy,  so  that  every  new  feast  was  a 
new  injury  to  his  constitution,  and  with- 
out any  specific  complaint,  he  was  evi- 
dently far  from  well.  His  lady  had  no 
time  to  make  comments  on  his  coun- 
tenance, that  of  her  idolized  daughter 
engrossed  all  her  care,  for  she  had  been 
so  much  admired  during  the  late  round 
of  visiting,  and  was  so  anxious  to  be  ex- 
hibited further,  that  her  mother  had 
resolved  to  introduce  her  at  the  next 
assembly. 

As  Mr.  Stanley  had  refused  all  intreat- 
ies  for  a  large  expense,  he  could  not 
refuse  a  comparatively  small  one,  and 
the  dress  of  Julia  was  on  this  eventful 
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night  as  splendid  and  fashionable  as 
either  herself  or  her  mother  could  desire. 
Nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  a  father,  so 
much  attached,  was  not,  in  despite  of 
his  wiser  wishes,  gratified  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  his  beautiful  daughter,  espe- 
cially when  her  mother  flatteringly  re- 
marked, (what  was  indeed  very  true,) 
"  that  Julia  owed  all  her  features  to 
her  father." 

Julia  was  seen,  commented  on,  ad- 
mired, envied,  and  by  a  few,  pitied : 
her  features  were  finely  formed,  her  hair 
light,  but  shining  and  luxuriant,  and  her 
complexion  fair  to  brilliancy.  Her  form 
rather  promised,  than  realized  symmetry, 
as  she  was  above  the  common  size,  in 
which  case  the  eye  ever  requires  grace, 
or  detects  awkwardness,  and  she  was 
too  young  for  finished  beauty.  Hap- 
pily Mrs.  Stanley  recollected,  that  Em- 
meline  Mowbray  at  fourteen  was  said  to 
have  "  a  sylph-b'ke  form,"  of  course,  she 
applied  the  term  to  Julia,  and  it  an- 
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swered  extremely  well,  as  a  new  phrase, 
that  every  body  admired,  and  nobody 
understood. 

Yet  Julia,  pushed  thus  prematurely 
into  notice,  produced  but  little  effect ; 
her  countenance  neither  awakened  the 
imagination,  nor  affected  the  heart.  Her 
sprightliness  was  untamed  by  sensibility, 
her  vanity  devoid  of  amusement :  she 
was  too  much  a  woman  in  prematu- 
rity of  manner  to  please  as  a  child,  and 
too  childish  to  charm  as  a  woman  ;  nor 
did  one  less  gifted  girl  lose  her  ad- 
mirer on  this  memorable  evening  for 
more  than  two  dances. 

It  was,  however,  a  night  of  triumph 
for  the  mother,  and  ecstasy  for  the 
daughter,  whose  utmost  efforts  were 
henceforth  bent  to  the  pursuit  of  pleasure 
through  the  medium  of  dissipation  ;  and 
as  far  as  a  country  town  admits  of 
such  a  life,  Julia  was  indulged  in  it. 
She  sang  with  much  taste,  (inherit- 
ing a  fine"  voice    from  her  father,)   al- 
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though  she  played  but  tolerably  ;  but  this 
qualification  was  not  a  less  certain  pass- 
port to  the  houses  of  the  great,  than  her 
mother's  skill  in  cards  was  to  her ;  and 
Julia  soon  became  a  constant  guest  where- 
ever  gaiety  and  fashion  sought  the  aid  of 
this  delightful  talent  to  complete  the  fas- 
cinations of  the  hour. 

When  it  was  known  that  Mrs.  Stanley 
and  her  beautiful  daughter  were  the  fre- 
quent guests  of  the  lofty  and  fastidious, 
their  society  was  sought  by  their  former 
associates  with  avidity  ;  and  many  people 
far  more  wealthy  than  themselves  courted 
their  company  as  an  acquisition  and  an 
honour.  Mrs.  Stanley,  elated  by  present 
power  and  future  hope,  sought,  in  the 
pride  and  meanness  of  her  spirit,  to  turn 
this  to  account.  She  accepted  numer- 
ous invitations  from  those  who  were 
gratified  by  her  presence;  but  she  gave 
them  no  entertainments  in  return,  re- 
serving her  purse  for  the  purpose  of 
treating,  with  splendour,  those  new  con- 
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nections  whose  rank  entitled  thein,  in 
her  eyes,  to  her  utmost  efforts.  The 
consequence  of  this  conduct  was  the 
loss  of  her  old  friends,  ridicule  from  her 
new  ones,  and  the  serious  displeasure  of 
her  husband  ;  who  despised  the  paltry 
evasions,  and  deprecated  the  extrava- 
gance, which  alike  marked  her  present 
conduct. 

He  was  not,  however,  in  a  situation 
to  object  to  farther  proofs  of  folly  ;  the 
illness  long  hanging  over  him  suddenly 
assumed  a  form  so  threatening,  that  even 
his  busy,  thoughtless  wife  was  compelled 
to  notice  it.  His  medical  adviser  pro- 
nounced him  in  a  fever  ;  and  in  a  short 
time  the  whole  house  was  a  scene  of  con- 
fusion, distress,  and  terror,  as  the  case 
soon  amounted  to  one  of  the  most  imme- 
diate danger. 

Mrs.    Stanley   had    ever  slighted  her 
husband's  counsels,   been  ungrateful  for 
his  tenderness,  unheedful  of  his  remon- 
strances, and  either  openly   or  covertly 
g  2 
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carried  on  for  years  a  species  of  domestic 
warfare  with  him,  from  which,  as  she  was 
naturally   good-tempered,    it    might   he 
supposed  that  she   would  not  in  fact  be 
sorry  to  escape  ;   yet  it  is  certain  that 
his  danger  filled  her   with  distress,  ap- 
parently more  acute  than  many  wives  ex- 
hibit in  the  hour  of  alarm  and  solicitude, 
whose   previous   conduct   argued    much 
more  affection.     This  emotion  did  not, 
however,  proceed  from  contrition  or  love, 
although  attributed  to  them  by  her  sick 
husband,  who  registered  every  proof  of 
her  sorrow,   and  even  her  utter  inability 
to  assist  him,  as  proceeding  from   these 
amiable   causes,    with    grateful    remem- 
brance.    The  fact  was,  that  Mrs.  Stanley 
well  knew  that,  with  her  husband,  she 
would  lose  her  importance  in  society,  and 
many  of  her  solid  comforts  ;  and  that  his 
death  at  this  time  could  not  fail  to  injure 
the  establishment  of  Julia :  to  this  must 
be  added,  the  sense  of  his  real  worth,  the 
remembrance    of   his  kindness,    which, 
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though  slightly  thought  of  at  another  time, 
would  force  their  claims  at  such  a  mo- 
ment as  this.     Another  cause  operated 
perhaps  more  strongly  than  all  the  rest, 
this  was  her  horror  of  death  itself.  She  had 
lived  only  in  the  world,  and  for  the  world, 
nor  ever  looked  beyond  it :  all  the  powers 
of  her  mind,  the  wanderings  of  her  ima- 
gination, the  observations  of  her  life,  had 
never  led  her  to  contemplate  any  future 
state  of  being,  or  subject  of  hope,  beyond 
the  enjoyment  of  this  world  ;  and,  with- 
out being  positively  devoid  of  principle, 
yet  her  morals  might  be  justly  considered 
as  the  mere  dictates  of  prudence.     The 
only  temptation  to  which  she  was  subject 
she  resisted  not ;  and  though  she  would 
have  shuddered  at  the  commission  of  a 
gross  crime,  because  it  was  infamous,  and 
therefore  dreadful,  yet  she  had  no  con- 
ception of  the  claims  of  religious  duty 
beyond  slumbering  once  a  week  at  church, 
if  the  day  were  fine ;  and  as  little  of  that 
o  3 
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higher  system  of  morality  which  the  re- 
ligion she  professed  inculcates. 

From  all  scenes  of  sorrow  and  con- 
templations of  mortality,  Mrs.  Stanley 
had  ever  sedulously  excluded  herself,  so 
far  as  good  breeding  permitted.  She 
dealt  by  her  friends  as  by  her  husband  : 
did  he  complain  of  her  extravagance  in 
one  department,  she  instanced  her  care- 
fulness in  another.  Thus,  if  she  did  not 
visit  the  sick,  she  sent  regularly  her 
complimentary  enquiries  :  when  they  re* 
covered,  she  flew  to  them ;  when  they 
died,  she  wore  black  for  them  :  "  could 
any  one  do  more  ?" 

The  deep  regard  felt  for  Mr.  Stanley 
by  those  gentlemen  with  whom  he  was 
connected  in  the  banking-house  was,  in 
this  period  of  affliction,  manifested  in  the 
most  striking  manner :  although  they 
had  never  maintained  any  intimacy  with 
his  family.  At  their  instance,  Mrs. 
Stanley  dispatched  a  courier  to  her  hus- 
band's brother,  entreating  his  presence  -> 
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a  request  with  which  he  instantly  com- 
plied, and  arrived  as  soon  as  it  was  pos- 
sible from  so  great  a  distance.  Of  this 
gentleman  and  his  family,  it  is  now  neces- 
sary to  take  some  notice. 
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CHAP.  II. 

The  elder  Mr.  Stanley  resided  on  a 
family  estate  on  the  borders  of  Wales, 
and  was  about  five  years  older  than 
William,  the  subject  of  this  memoir. 
Their  father  had  been  an  improvident 
man,  and  left  his  property  deeply  mort- 
gaged 5  and  the  fortune  given  to  the 
younger  son  was  solely  an  act  of  gene- 
rosity on  the  part  of  the  elder.  Both 
these  young  men  had  a  proper  sense  of 
the  folly  and  dishonesty  which  had  re- 
duced their  ancient  paternal  inheritance  ; 
and  the  cares  of  an  excellent  mother 
were  richly  repaid  in  her  widowed  days 
by  these  affectionate  sons,  and  the  pru- 
dence and  frugality  with  which  they 
endeavoured  to  repair  their  fortunes,  and 
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and  fill  the  station  in  society  once  held 
by  their  ancestors. 

The  eldest  brother  fulfilled  his  inten- 
tion :  he  married  a  gentleman's  daughter 
of  small  fortune,  but  sincerely  attached 
to  him,  and  willing  to  pursue,  both  from 
habits  of  economy  and  the  obedience  of 
affection,  that  mode  of  life  he  judged 
necessary  for  the  welfare  of  their  family. 
That  family  was  once  numerous  ;  but  un- 
happily the  mother  was  consumptive, 
and  of  her  three  surviving  children,  the 
two  females  were  always  very  delicate. 
These  young  ladies  were  educated  at 
home  at  little  expense ;  and  during  his 
son's  minority,  Mr.  Stanley  had  the  satis- 
faction, not  only  to  free  his  estate  from 
all  incumbrance,  but  to  provide  respect- 
able portions  for  his  daughters,  whom  he 
tenderly  loved. 

Previously  to  his  marriage,  Mr.  Stanley 

had  placed  his  brother  William  in   the 

situation    he   ever   since   held;    and   as 

it  combined  respectablity  with  the  pro- 
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spect  of  pecuniary  advantage,  he  had  no 
doubt  but  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
he  should  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
him  in  flourishing  circumstances  ;  and  as 
he  had  been  remarked  from  infancy  for  his 
personal  advantages,  he  thought  it  proba- 
ble that  he  might  also  improve  his  circum- 
stances by  an  advantageous  marriage.  Of 
course,  Mr.  Stanley  found  himself  sur- 
prized and  disappointed  when  his  sister-in- 
law  was  first  presented  to  him,  as  he  knew 
her  portion  was  but  trifling,  and  perceived 
that  her  person  and  age  furnished  no 
apology  for  an  improvident  choice.  Mrs. 
Stanley  did  her  best  to  remove  this  im- 
pression, by  playing  off  the  manager  so 
well,  that  he  departed  soothed,  if  not 
satisfied.  His  wife  ever  an  invalid,  or  the 
nurse  of  one,  was  unable  to  undertake  so 
long  a  journey  ;  nor  could  the  younger 
Stanley  treat  himself  with  a  visit  to  the 
distant  place  of  his  nativity,  impover- 
ished as  he  ever  was  by  the  expenses  of 
his  wife  j   so  that,   although   there  was 
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much  good  will,  there  was  little  inter- 
course between  the  brothers.  William 
never  had  broken  the  sacred  silence 
which  brooded  over  the  follies  of  his 
wife,  even  to  the  brother  whose  counsels 
might  have  assisted  him,  although  his 
experience  could  not  teach  him  the  sym- 
pathy his  heart  required. 

As  soon  as  Mrs.  Stanley  could  arrange 
her  ideas,  she  prepared  for  the  presence 
of  a  man  whom  she  had  seen  only  twice 
before,  but  towards  whom  she  felt  a  de- 
gree of  awe  which  inspired  dislike ;  but 
whom  she  now  considered  as,  in  all  pro- 
bability, the  arbiter  of  her  future  destiny, 
and  received  with  the  grief  she  really 
felt,  and  the  respect  she  readily  feigned. 
His  presence  appeared  to  operate  as  a 
panacea  on  his  suffering  brother,  who 
first  emerged  from  the  delirium  in  which 
he  had  been  held  several  days,  on  the 
sight  of  the  beloved  companion  of  his 
infancy,  and  friend  of  his  youth  ;  and  in 
a  very  short  time  after  his  arrival,  the 
g  6 
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invalid  was  declared  out  of  danger,  al- 
though left  in  a  state  of  distressing 
weakness. 

This  circumstance  rendered  the  elder 
Stanley  sensible  of  peculiar  and  reno- 
vated affection  to  his  brother.  We  all 
love  that  which  depends  on  us  ;  and  the 
heart  of  Mr.  Stanley  was  especially  pene- 
trable now,  because  his  eldest  daughter 
was  in  a  state  that  awoke  the  most  dis- 
tressing solicitude.  From  the  period  in 
which  he  had  given  a  joyful  consent 
to  her  marriage  with  a  young  baronet  in 
Ins  neighbourhood  of  high  accomplish- 
ments and  superior  virtues,  she  had 
sunk  like  a  blighted  flower,  under  the 
disease  which  had  so  often  threatened 
the  mother,  who  alone  was  dearer  than 
than  herself. 

Mrs.  Stanley  did  not  suffer  this  emo- 
tion to  evaporate  without  endeavouring 
to  turn  it  to  account :  she  had  frequently 
extracted  substance  from  vapour,  when 
the  feelings  of  her  husband  were  awak- 
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ened,  and  she  now  tried  her  powers  of 
insinuation  on  his  elder  brother  with 
similar  effect. 

After  listening,  with  every  sign  of  sym- 
pathy, to  the  detail  of  his  daughter's  symp- 
toms, she  informed  him,  in  her  turn,  that 
her  beloved  husband  had  been  for  several 
years  subject  to  severe  mortifications  from 
the  inferiority  of  his  situation  to  that  of 
his  partners,  from  having  much  less  money 
in  the  concern ;  although  she  knew  well, 
that  to  his  industry  and  ability  the  bank 
alone  owed  its  just  celebrity.  These 
persons,  she  hinted,  though  rich,  were 
low-born  men,  incapable  of  estimating 
the  exertions  of  a  gentleman.  Thus  de- 
licately addressing  that  family-pride 
which  was  a  leading  trait  in  the  character 
of  her  auditor.  She  lamented,  with  an 
appearance  of  equal  prudence  and  sin- 
cerity, the  necessity  there  existed  of  cut- 
ting a  figure  beyond  a  man's  circum- 
stances, in  a  case  where  credit  is  a  species 
of  property ;  and  detailed  various  wounds 
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to  the  feelings  of  her  dear  William,  whicli 
had  undoubtedly  injured  his  health,  since 
they  had  affected  his  temper.  But  the 
delicate  way  in  which  she  touched  on 
this  subject  only  served  to  raise  her  in 
the  esteem  of  Mr.  Stanley,  without 
injuring  the  brother,  for  whom  his 
pride  and  his  pity  were  now  equally 
stimulated. 

After  revolving  the  matter  duly  in  his 
mind,  Mr.  Stanley  determined  to  lend 
his  brother  that  sum  of  money  which  he 
had  invested  in  the  funds,  as  the  future 
provision  of  his  wife  and  daughters ;  and 
being  once  resolved,  he  lost  no  time  in 
communicating  his  intention  to  the  in- 
valid himself.  The  tears  which  gushed 
to  William's  eyes  on  receiving  this  noble 
proof  of  unsolicited  confidence,  would  at 
any  other  time  have  led  to  an  explan- 
ation of  his  domestic  trials  and  actual 
situation,  very  distinct  from  the  well-la-, 
boured  tale  of  Mrs.  Stanley ;  but  in  the 
present  instance  he  was  too  weak  to  do 
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more  than  express  his  thanks,  and  say 
how  welcome  the  loan  would  be  which 
placed  him  on  an  equality  with  his 
partners. 

The  elder  Stanley  departed ;  the  younger 
recovered  ;  and  his  wife  re-entered,  with 
new  spirits,  the  circle  in  which  her  future 
influence  was  likely  to  increase  far  beyond 
any  past  period.  She  did  not  fail  to  place 
her  late  negociation  with  her  brother-in- 
law  in  the  most  advantageous  point  of 
view,  as  the  result  of  her  affection  for 
her  husband,  on  which  point  his  feelings 
were  much  alive ;  and  when  she  found 
that  the  money  in  question  was  actually 
received,  her  carriage-wheels  seemed 
already  to  tinkle  sweetly  in  Iyer  ear. 
Nor  did  she  relinquish  her  intention  of 
carrying  this  point,  even  when  informed, 
that  the  loan  on  which  her  hopes  re- 
posed, although  it  would  be  unquestion- 
ably the  source  of  increased  income,  was 
yet  required  rather  to  repair  old  breaches 
than  erect  a  new  structure  ;    that  time 
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was  passing;  sickness  had  already  read 
one  awful  lesson  on  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding for  the  future  ;  the  girls  ought 
to  be  portioned,  and  herself  provided  for, 
in  case  of  widowhood. 

Mrs.  Stanley  wept  abundantly,  and  in- 
treated  her  husband  never  to  waste  a 
thought  on  her ;  in  such  a  case,  she  knew 
perfectly  well  her  survivorship  would  be 
very  short  indeed. 

Mr.  Stanley  could  not  but  be  grateful 
for  the  kind  intention  of  breaking  her 
heart  for  his  loss,  which  his  lady  thus 
professed ;  and  although  no  similar  in- 
stance of  love  and  sorrow  had  come 
under  his  observation,  he  could  not 
doubt  an  assertion  so  affectionately  given ; 
and,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  list- 
ened without  anger  to  her  proposition. 

This  was  a  point  gained ;  and  Julia, 
day  after  day,  now  regularly  aided  her 
mother,  especially  when  they  learned  from 
accident,  or  the  manners  of  Mr.  Stanley, 
that  business  was  more  extended,  and 
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the  general  concerns  of  the  bank  im- 
proved, which  was  actually  the  car,e  at 
this  time  ;  and,  of  course,  the  long  pres- 
sure upon  his  mind  was  in  a  consider- 
able degree  removed.  At  such  moments, 
Mrs.  Stanley  never  failed  to  observe,  that 
she  could  save  a  carriage  in  her  house- 
keeping twice  over;  besides,  what  was 
the  use  of  saving  money?  Must  not  every 
body  see  that  Julia  was  a  fortune  in  her- 
self? she  had  not  only  beauty  that  was 
irresistible,  but  she  was  clever  and 
prudent  beyond  example.  Who  ever 
caught  her  idling  away  her  time  with  a 
novel  in  her  hand,  like  almost  every 
other  girl  of  her  age  ?  No  !  she  was  too 
obedient  to  her  dear  father's  wishes,  to 
indulge  in  such  folly  :  she  was  constantly 
employed  either  in  brushing  her  hair, 
contriving  her  dresses  for  the  evening, 
or  singing  before  the  glass. 
"  Singing  before  the  glass!" 
"  Certainly,  my  dear ;  I  insisted  upon 
it ;  otherwise,  depend  upon  it,  she  would 
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have  spoiled  all  her  features.  How  many 
of  our  fine  singers  open  their  mouths  like 
church-doors,  or  gasp  like  dying  carp ! 
so  that  looking  upon  them  destroys  the 
charm  of  hearing  them  ;  which  is  never 
the  case  with  Julia.  But,  indeed,  I  never 
neglected  her  in  any  thing  :  I  madeher 
practise  crying,  also,  in  a  graceful  man- 
ner, above  a  week  before  Mrs.  Siddons 
came  down  ;  and  I  will  say  this  for  her, 
(though  she  forgot  herself  on  that  occa- 
sion, because  her  heart  was  touched,) 
that  she  will  become  a  carriage  as  well  as 
Lady  Arrowby  herself." 

That  which  is  repeated  every  day,  and 
all  day  long,  by  those  whom  we  love, 
and  believe  to  love  us,  wall  have  its  effect, 
however  blended  with  the  ludicrous,  or 
leading  to  the  blameable  in  conduct. 
Mr.  Stanley  had  at  length  promised  the 
long-wished-for  boon,  at  no  distant  period, 
when  he  received  a  letter  from  his  brother; 
which,  whilst  it  awoke  his  sincerest 
sympathy,    called  into   the  fertile  brain 
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of  his  lady  new  prospects  of  future  great- 
ness, and  new  plans  of  present  gaiety.   ? 
The   daughter  of  the    elder   Stanley 
(who  was  also  a  Julia,  both  girls  being 
named  after  the  honoured  mother  of  their 
father,)  had   sunk,   in   her  twenty-third 
year,  into  an  untimely  grave ;   and  her 
long  illness  had  rendered  botli  her  mother 
and  sister  invalids.    His  son,  who  was  in 
the  militia,  was  ordered  to  join  his  regi- 
ment ;  and  parting  with  him  at  such  a 
period  added    to  their  affliction,   which 
was  considerably  augmented  by  the  deep 
despondency    of   Sir    Powis  Pembroke, 
the  affianced  husband  of  their  lamented 
daughter.     This   letter  concluded  by  a 
request  that    one    of  his  nieces    would 
visit  his  family,  and  an  intimation  that 
they  were  all  desirous  of  more  personal 
intercourse  with  that  of  his  brother. 

Mrs.  Stanley  foresaw  from  this  melan- 
choly detail,  the  deaths  of  all  the  elder 
brother's  family,  and  the  establishment 
of  her  own  house   in   the  family-estate; 
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unless,  indeed,  Julia  should  marry  her 
cousin,  whose  health  had  not  hitherto 
shewn  the  slightest  wish  to  oblige  her  in 
any  other  manner.  A  second  consider- 
ation  made  her  determine  on  securing 
Sir  Frederic  as  the  better  match  :  the 
title  alone  made  her  decide  in  his  favour. 
She  was  called  from  this  delightful  reverie, 
to  consider  on  the  answer  to  be  given  to 
a  letter  of  so  much  importance. 

To  consign  Julia  to  the  house  of 
mourning,  or  indeed  any  house  in  a  re- 
tired situation  in  the  country,  was  a 
cruelty  Mrs.  Stanley  could  not  inflict,  if 
indeed  the  indulged  and  self-willed 
beauty  would  have  submitted  to  it ;  yet 
such  was  Mrs.  Stanley's  opinion  of  her 
younger  daughter,  that  she  felt  fearful 
that  offering  her  society  would  be  a  spe- 
cies of  insult  to  the  family.  Lucy  had 
grown  up  under  the  chance  direction  of 
the  mistress  of  a  day  boarding-school,  a 
pretty,  mild-tempered,  and  sensible  child. 
Her  education  was    deficient  in  all  ac- 
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complishments ;  because  her  mother  could 
never   afford   to   pay   the   masters   who 
taught   them,  and  her  father  ever  pro- 
fessed himself  to  be  sick  of  accomplished 
misses,  as  well  as  literary  ladies  ;  and  as 
Lucy  was  the  only  female  whom  he  found 
in  his  own  family  tractable  arid  kind  to 
him,  she    was,  in  his   opinion,  the  best 
taught  person  in  it.     In  fact,  the  mother 
had,  from  a  very  early  period,  transferred 
much    of  her  own  housekeeping-know- 
ledge  to  Lucy,  both  because  advancing 
life  induced    her  to  seek  for  ease,  and 
that  she  ever  considered  this  child  as  an 
interior  creature  to  the  eldest,  and  one 
whom  it  was  therefore  only  right  to  place 
in   the    subordinate  situation  some  per- 
son must  fill  where  great  things  are  to  be 
effected  by    inadequate   means.      Lucy 
contentedly  filled  the  station   of  pastry- 
cook, sempstress,  and  ladies'  maid  in  the 
family,  under  the  idea  that  such  were  her 
duties  as  youngest  daughter  ;  but  yet  the 
consciousness  of  her  inferior  station  and 
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occupation  gave  her  an  air  ofbashfulness, 
which  few  people  took  the  trouble  to 
overcome ;  and  she  was  generally  con- 
sidered as  inferior  in  mind  as  in  dress 
and  address  to  the  admired  Julia. 

This  was  a  mistake  the  beauty  herself 
did  not  make  ;  for  with  all  her  acquired 
faults,  her  vanity,  caprice,  and  high 
spirit,  she  yet  possessed  discrimination 
and  kindness  of  heart.  Notwithstanding 
the  way  in  which  Lucy  had  been  com- 
manded to  wait  upon  her,  and  toil  for 
her,  from  her  earliest  recollection,  —  in 
itself  a  most  probable  means  of  pervert- 
ing her  understanding,  and  hardening  her 
heart,  — she  yet  dearly  loved  her  sister, 
and  felt  grateful  for  her  attention  ;  and 
on  her  judgment  she  had  a  complete  re- 
liance *,  because  Lucy  was  ever  ready  to 
give  all  her  little  affairs  that  consideration 
they  required,  and  to  look  forward  with 
unbounded  good  will  and  delight  to  every 
thing  which  promised  her  satisfaction, 
pleasure,  and  triumph. 
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Thus,  although  servants,  acquaintances, 
and  even  the  mother,  believed  that  Lucy 
would  be   delighted  with   a  visit  which 
appeared  to  give  her  importance,  and  to 
ease  her  of  a  burden  it  was  shameful  to 
have  imposed,  yet  it  was  a  fact,  that  the 
poor  girl  left  home  in  great  distress  \  for 
she   loved  her  father  most  fondly,  and 
Julia  was  the  only  companion  she  had 
known ;  and  having  hitherto  only  enjoyed 
through  her  medium,  and  felt  importance 
in  being  attached  to  one  so  distinguished, 
she  now  shrunk  under  a  sense  of  her  own 
insignificance,  and  trembled  at   the  idea 
of  meeting  strangers,  who  could  hardly 
fail  to  be  disappointed  in  rinding  only 
Lucy,  when  they  hoped  for  Julia. 
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CHAP.  III. 


The  house  of  Mr.  Stanley,  of  Wood- 
bridge  Glen,  formed  so  striking  a  con- 
trast to  that  of  his  younger  brother,  at 
E — ■ — ,  especially  at  this  period,  that 
Lucy's  heart  seemed  to  sink  still  lower 
than  she  had  apprehended  on  her  arrival. 
It  is  true  she  was  received  with  kindness  ; 
but  that  kindness  was  so  quietly  express- 
ed, there  was  an  air  of  so  much  habitual 
though  unintentional  formality  in  Mrs. 
Stanley,  and  altogether  such  a  stillness 
in  the  house,  that,  opposed  to  the  bustle 
of  that  she  had  left,  and  the  frankness  and 
suavity  which  distinguished  the  manners 
of  her  mother  in  company,  that  Lucy 
felt  as  if  she  were  condemned  to  a  prison 
the  first  hour  of  her  entrance. 
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Yet  there  was  something  interesting  in 
the  way  in  which  her  cousin  Mary  seemed 
to  look  to  her  for  comfort,  and  the  re- 
spect and  sympathy  with  which  the  ser- 
vants attended  on  the  family,  wearing  as 
it  were  the  sorrows  as  well  as  the  habit 
of  their  employers,  which  was,  indeed,  a 
most  pleasing  novelty  to  Lucy.     These 
were  all  of  a  certain  standing   in   life, 
they  had  beheld  that  flower,  which  was 
now  cut  down,  grow  under  their  eye  and 
beautify  their  path ;  and  their  affliction 
was  only  second  to  that  of  the  parents, 
whose  sorrow,  also,  awoke  their  deepest 
sympathy.      The   appearance    of  Lucy 
awoke  these  feelings  anew,  and  she  was 
little  aware  how  much  her  modest  man- 
ners  gave  her  that  kind  of  family  charac- 
teristic which  prepossessed  all  around  in 
her  favour,  and  rendered  her  more  en- 
dearing   than  even    Julia   would    have 
been   in   all   the    blaze    of  beauty   and 
fashion. 

Lucy  was  not  introduced  to  her  cousin 

VOL.  II.  H 
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Charles  till  the  following  day,  when  he 
returned  from  visiting  Sir  Powis  Pem- 
broke, who  accompanied  him  home. 
These  young  men,  though  very  intimate 
from  circumstances  of  neighbourhood 
and  intended  affinity,  were  very  distinct 
in  character.  Charles  Stanley  was  a  fine, 
lively,  good-natured  young  man,  in  his 
twenty-first  year,  who  having  added  to 
field  sports  and  great  natural  courage, 
that  patriotic  spirit  at  this  period  pre- 
valent in  the  country,  had  obtained  his 
father's  consent,  first  to  become  a  volun- 
teer, and  then  a  militia  officer,  not  with- 
out the  hope  of  going  further  still.  Sir 
Powis  was  in  his  twenty-sixth  year ;  his 
stature  was  tall,  his  eye  piercing,  his 
gait  commanding^  he  had  enjoyed  his 
title  from  infancy,  and  the  cares  of  a 
judicious  mother  had  rendered  him  an 
honour  to  it,  and  a  liberal  and  wise  dis- 
penser of  the  noble  fortune  which  ac- 
companied it.  Fearful  of  the  effects  of 
independence  to  so  young  a  man,  she 
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had  turned  his  acute  mind  and  com- 
manding powers  to  subjects  of  literary 
pursuit  and  elegant  occupation,  as  the 
best  preservative  from  sensual  gratifica- 
tion and  degrading  attractions,  and  the 
lofty  and  elegant  cultivation  and  sen- 
timents of  her  son,  united  with  his  un- 
sullied conduct,  well  repaid  her  cares, 
and  proved  the  value  of  her  deductions ; 
but  it  probably  added  to  the  agonizing- 
sorrow  with  which  lie  endured  the  loss 
of  the  only  woman  who  had  ever  touched 
his  bosom.  On  her  loss,  he  still  dwelt 
with  a  melancholy  so  sublime,  so  en- 
thusiastic, so  inwoven  with  every  faculty 
of  his  soul,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
superior  energy  of  his  character,  he  was 
likely  to  remain  long  absorbed  in  a  sor- 
row so  tender,  affecting,  and  profound. 

Lucy  had  been  so  very  rarely  per- 
mitted to  join  the  gay  parties  in  her 
father's  house,  that  it  was  no  wonder  she 
felt  timid  and  awkward,  when  first  ad- 
dressed by  her  cousin  ;  but  this  sensation 
h  2 
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was  increased  to  a  considerable  degree 
when  Sir  Powis  spoke  even  in  general 
conversation,  for  there  was  something  in 
his  person  and  manners  which  impressed 
her  with  awe,  as  well  as  admiration. 
Yet,  when  he  addressed  Mrs.  Stanley, 
there  was  such  peculiar  softness,  such 
interest  and  consideration  in  his  manner, 
that  Lucy  repeatedly  found  her  tears 
spring  at  the  moments  when  she  wit- 
nessed the  affecting  intercourse  which 
passed,  almost  without  words,  between 
two  people  who  could  understand  each 
other  but  too  well.  Lucy  felt  assured 
that  she  had  never  beheld  any  man  half 
so  handsome  as  Sir  Frederic,  yet  she  suf- 
fered a  degree  of  self-reproach  for  even 
thinking  for  a  moment  on  his  person, 
since  the  qualities  of  his  mind  and  the 
nature  of  his  melancholy  claimed  exclu- 
sive consideration  ;  and  she  wrote  a  long 
letter  to  Julia,  in  which  she  depicted 
him  as  a  creature  far  "  above  earth's 
common  clay,"  although  she  was  little 
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gifted   with   poetic   conception,    and   a 
stranger  to  romance. 

Poor  Lucy's  ignorance  on  points  of 
this  nature  could  not  be  long  concealed 
in  her  present  abode,  for  all  the  family, 
except  the  more  active  and  lively  heir, 
had  been  accustomed  to  find  their  prin- 
cipal amusement  in  books,  and  as  time 
softened  the  acuteness  of  their  feelings, 
and  pious  resignation  aided  their  sub- 
mission to  heaven,  they  naturally  re- 
curred to  their  former  occupation,  and 
conversations  frequently  arose,  in  which 
the  memory,  or  the  opinion  of  Lucy  was 
referred  to  ;  but,  alas !  to  every  enquiry 
the  poor  girl  could  only  answer  "  I  do 
not  know,"  "  I  never  saw  it." 

"  Surely,"  exclaimed  Mary  one  day, 
"  you  do  not  dislike  books,  my  dear 
cousin  ?" 

11  Oh  no,  I  am  unfortunately  so  fond 
of  them,  that  if  my  mama  had  not  been 
very  particular,  I  should  have  wasted  my 
time  in  reading,  I  confess." 
h  S 
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"  Wasted  your  time!  what  a  strange 
expression  ;  wasted  your  time  in  storing 
your  mind ;  how  can  that  be  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  indeed,  but  that  is 
what  every  body  says  about  us,  when  girls 
are  allowed  to  read  ;  but  we  never  do  it 
at  our  house,  I  am  certain." 

Mary  cast  a  puzzled  look  towards  her 
father. 

"  It  is  very  possible,  my  dear,  for 
young  people  to  waste  their  time  in  read- 
ing; many  valuable  hours  are  consumed 
in  the  perusal  of  idle  novels,  which, 
although  neither  positively  bad  in  their 
morals,  nor  contemptible  in  their  style, 
yet  indispose  the  reader  from  the  study 
of  beneficial  works,  and  occupy  the  time 
called  for  by  actual  duties  ;  surely  this 
is  wasting  time,  the  most  valuable  of  all 
our  blessings ;  besides,  I  remember  it 
was  formerly  one  of  my  brother's  max- 
ims, that  a  woman  had  knowledge  enough, 
if  she  could  "  read  her  Bible,  make  a 
shirt,  and  mix  a  pudding j"  and  if  he  has 
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persisted  in  an  opinion  so  obsolete,  Lucy, 
in  submitting  to  his  dictates,  has,  in  my 
opinion,  gained  more  on  the  whole  than 
she  has  lost,  though  I  am  sorry  lie  has 
insisted  upon  so  faithful  an  interpretation 
of  the  adage," 

Mary  allowed  "  great  praise  was  due 
to  Lucy,  if  her  father  had  been  the  cause 
of  her  renunciation  of  a  source  of  amuse- 
ment so  highly  interesting  jM  but  Lucy, 
who  was  particularly  ingenuous,  and 
considered  her  uncle  as  speaking  liter- 
ally, interrupted  her  with  the  assurance, 
"  that  she  had  never  read  the  Bible  since 
she  was  a  little  girl,  and  used  to  spell  out 
a  chapter  as  she  stood  by  the  side  of 
papa  on  Sundays ;  that  she  never  made  a 
shirt  since  she  left  school,  or  had  mixed 
a  pudding  in  her  life." 

The  first  part  of  this  exclamation 
shocked  her  auditors  so  much,  that  no- 
thing less  than  the  curiosity  so  natural  to 
youth  could  have  induced  Mary,  with- 
out any  comment  upon  it,  to  have  said, 
h  4 
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"  Since  you  neither  draw,  nor  play 
music,  Lucy,  how  could  you  fill  up  your 
time  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  had  never  time  enough  to  do 
half  as  much  as  they  wanted ;  I  dressed 
mama's  and  Julia's  hair,  mended  papa's 
stockings,  made  the  tarts  and  jellies 
when  we  had  company,  run  the  flounces 
on  their  dresses  when  they  were  going 
out,  made  almond-paste  for  mama's  hands, 
and  took  long  walks  to  find  May-dew  to 
make  a  wash  for  Julia ;  besides,  I  can 
clear-starch  very  well,  and  I  got  up  all  the 
fine  linen-  in  the  house,  and  plaited  all  the 
frills." 

The  state  of  poor  Lucy's  hands  when 
she  arrived,  gave  abundant  proof  of  the 
truth  of  this  statement,  and  as  Mrs.  Stan- 
ley recollected  this  circumstance,  tears 
of  pity  rose  to  her  eyes,  while  the  flash 
of  indignation  quickened  those  of  her 
husband,  who  thought  at  that  moment 
he  had  been  made  the  dupe  of  an  artful, 
unworthy  woman,  yet  could  not  regret 
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that  he  had  assisted  a  brother,  whose 
troubles,  he  now  feared,  were  greater 
than  he  had  hitherto  apprehended. 

Whilst  these  thoughts  were  passing  the 
mind  of  Mr.  Stanley,  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ter were  each  silently  resolving  to  be- 
stow on  Lucy  every  advantage  in  their 
power,  and  from  this  time  they  devoted 
themselves  to  the  task.  Beneath  the 
mild,  but  constant  instruction  she  now 
received,  Lucy  became  every  day -more 
enlightened,  and,  of  course,  more  happy. 
With  the  accomplishments  befitting  her 
age  and  situation,  she  received  the  better 
knowledge  of  higher  things,  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  ;  the  blessed  hopes 
and  the  moral  duties  which  arise  from 
them  were  rendered  clear  to  her  under- 
standing, while  the  effects  produced  from 
them  were  illustrated  by  daily  example. 
Yet  so  judiciously  was  this  instruction 
conveyed,  that  the  parents  who  had  neg- 
lected it  w7ere  never  reflected  upon,  and 
her  affection,  stimulated  by  the  distance 
h  5 
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which  was  between  them,  felt  more  ten- 
der regard  towards  them,  more  solicitude 
for  their  real  welfare,  than  she  had  ever 
known  before. 

Without  actual  brilliancy  of  talent,  there 
;was  yet  a  docility  in  the  attention,  and 
a  solidity  in  the  understanding  of  Lucy, 
which,  together  with  her  genuine  sim- 
plicity and  unaffected  thankfulness,  ren- 
dered it  a  delightful  task  to  open  and 
rear  her  mind.     In  pursuing  this  work  of 
benevolence,  these  excellent  ladies  found 
their  sorrows  ameliorated,    their  fading 
powers  restored,  and  their  health  consider- 
ably renovated.     Mary  Stanley,  though 
a  most  amiable  girl,  had  ever  been  con- 
sidered as  decidedly  inferior  to  her  elder 
sister  in  all  mental  attainments,  but  her 
improvement  was  now  as  visible  as  Lucy's; 
and  Mr.  Stanley,  without  examining  the 
causes  in  gradation,  rejoiced  in  the  evi- 
dent increase  of  comfort  and  cheerful- 
ness now  gained  in  his  family  circle. 

Sir  Powis  Pembroke  had  travelled  for 
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several  months,  when  he  agreed  to  meet 
Charles  Stanley  at  his  father's  house, 
upon  an  affair  of  much  importance  to  his 
young  friend.  The  officers  in  that  body 
of  militia  to  which  this  young  man  was 
attached,  had  offered  their  services  to 
government,  to  go  into  the  peninsula, 
and  he  was  impatient  to  join  them,  and 
now  visited  home  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining the  permission  of  his  parents. 

A  short  time  before,  such  a  proposal 
would  have  almost  broken  his  mother's 
heart,  and  awakened  his  father's  serious 
displeasure;  but  when  Charles  now  pleaded 
that  honour  ever  maintained  by  his  fa- 
mily, and  inculcated  by  his  father,  when 
he  insinuated  how  certainly  the  finger  of 
scorn  would  point  at  the  only  individual 
in  the  corps,  who  withdrew,  at  a  junc- 
ture of  such  importance,  his  plea  was 
allowed,  though  painfully  and  reluctantly; 
and  he  was  permitted  to  address  his  co- 
lonel on  the  subject,  and  make  all  the 
h  6 
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necessary  arrangements  for  the  campaign 
to  which  he  was  destined. 

But  so  much  did  Charles  find  his  fa- 
ther's mansion  improved,  and  so  wonder- 
fully better  did  his  cousin  Lucy  look  for 
the  country  air  aiad  the  early  hours  she 
now  enjoyed,  that  there  were  moments 
when  the  aspiring  young  hero  thought 
her  voice  as  pleasant  as  the  spirit-stirring 
fife,  and  he  felt  it  very  possible  to  have 
been  happy  at  home,  without  "  Othello's 
occupation  ?'  but  the  die  was  cast,  and 
the  few  days  that  remained  must  be  given 
to  exertion,  not  clouded  by  regret. 

Every  movement  of  Charles's  mind, 
every  wish  of  his  heart,  were  read  by  his 
mother,  who,  although  she  would  have 
grieved  for  him  to  have  had  any  serious 
passion  at  such  a  moment,  could  not  be 
sorry  that  the  ties  which  bound  him  to 
his  country  were  so  far  increased,  that  it 
was  likely  when  he  could  return  honour- 
ably, he  would  be  led  voluntarily  to  seek 
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the  home  where  he  was  pre-eminently 
dear,  and  that  he  was  more  likely  to  re- 
member the  wishes  of  his  family,  and  the 
situation  he  held  in  the  country,  from  an 
attachment  of  this  nature,  than  any  other 
circumstance. 

Though  Mr.  Stanley  was  a  reserved, 
and  rather  high  man,  he  was  full  of  feel- 
ing, and  ever  took  the  most  affectionate 
interest  in  all  that  concerned  his  family, 
and  he  could  not  be  insensible  to  the 
struggle  which  was  evinced  in  his  son's 
usually  gay  and  unconstrained  manners, 
and  it  affected  him  so  much  that  he 
omitted  no  means  which  could  relieve  his 
anxiety,  and  render  the  lot  he  had  chos- 
en for  himself  as  little  irksome  as  pos- 
sible. Aware  that  his  courage  and  vi- 
vacity, w7hen  once  arrived  at  the  scene 
of  action,  would  dispel  his  regret  more 
effectually  than  any  other  circumstance, 
he  bent  his  own  efforts  to  subduing  in- 
termediate pain,  and  to  this  purpose  in- 
treated  Sir  Powis  Pembroke  to  stay  with 
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them  at  Woodbridge  Glen,  and  accom- 
pany Charles  to  Falmouth,  at  the  time 
of  his  removal  for  embarkation,  to  which 
he  readily  agreed. 

The  Baronet  was  less  altered  than  any 
of  the  Stanley  family  ;  whether  this  arose 
from  the  intenseness  of  his  affection  for 
the  departed  Julia,  or  the  nature  of  his 
own  character  and  the  indulgence  of 
sorrow,  to  which  he  was  ever  romantically 
attached,  Lucy  did  not  examine  ;  enough 
for  her  that  she  saw  in  him  only  the 
most  admirable  and  dignified  of  human 
beings,  whose  powers  she  venerated,  in 
whose  afflictions  she  sympathised,  but  to 
whom  she  could  not  even  yet  venture  to 
utter  her  sentiments,  although  her  in- 
telligent looks  gave  indication  of  her  just 
appreciation  of  his  opinions,  and  her 
ready  comprehension  of  the  subjects  on 
j  hich  he  spoke. 

Whatever  Lucy  felt  on  this  or  any 
other  subject,  was  naturally  communi- 
cated in  her  letters  to  her  sister,  although 
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she  was  little  troubled  with  the  writing 
mania,  so  common  to  young  ladies  in 
retired  situations,  (who,  like  the  saucy 
Irish  boy  that  said,  "  The  more  you  call 
me,  the  more  I  won't  come,"  generally 
scribble  the  more  the  less  they  have  to 
say,)  yet  could  not  fail  to  render  the 
visit  of  Charles  and  Sir  Powis  the  subject 
of  a  long  letter.  Soon  after  this  packet 
was  dispatched,  she  learned  that  orders 
were  received  for  Charles's  removal,  and 
that,  accompanied  by   the  Baronet,   he 

would  pass  through  the  town  of*  E , 

and,  if  possible,  spend  a  short  time  at 
the  house  of  her  father. 

The  heart  of  Lucy  palpitated  violently 
as  she  received  this  information,  and  the 
quick  changes  in  her  colour  were  con- 
strued variously  by  the  parties  around 
her.  <c  She  wishes  to  visit  her  parents," 
said  the  artless  Mary,  internally.  "  She 
loves  my  son,  poor  thing,  and  that  is  no 
wonder,"  thought  the  mother.  "  The 
poor   girl    has    sensibility/'    sighed   Sir 
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Powis ;  but  Lucy  neither  thought  of  their 
opinions  nor  her  own  troubles ;  a  per- 
plexing and  indefinable  sense  of  uneasi- 
ness rilled  her  bosom  ;  she  felt  as  if  she 
dreaded  that  Sir  Powis  Pembroke  should 
see  Julia  j  yet  so  sincerely  did  she  love 
her  sister,  and  so  much  was  her  mind 
habituated  to  exult  in  her  attractions, 
that  she  was  angry  with  herself  for  not 
rejoicing  in  a  circumstance  which  she 
would  at  one  time  have  ardently  desired. 
The  parting  of  Charles  with  his  be- 
loved family  was  very  affecting,  though 
every  one  did  their  best  to  support  each 
other.  Lucy  felt  for  all,  and  with  all, 
and  although  her  actual  share  of  sorrow 
was  in  fact  but  that  of  participation  with 
those  she  loved,  yet  as  Charles's  par- 
tiality to  her  was  very  visible,  all  around 
concluded  that  it  must  be  as  warmly  re- 
turned ;  for  this  young  man,  without  any 
extraordinary  attractions,  was  yet  fondly 
loved  by  all  who  knew  him  for  the  warmth 
of  his  heart,  his   excellent  disposition, 
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and  that  sweet  and  joyous  temper,  which 
is  ever  the  charm  of  a  domestic  circle. 

Mrs.  Stanley,  of  E ,  had  now  for 

some  time  enjoyed  that  elegant  conve- 
nience so  long  the  object  of  her  ambition, 
and  instead  of  fulfilling  her  promise  to 
her  husband,  (i  of  saving  the  carriage  in 
her  housekeeping,"  had  found  her,  ex- 
penses every  way  increased  by  it,  as 
might  naturally  have  been  expected,  since 
the  very  circumstance  of  setting  up  a 
carriage  implies  an  increase  of  property, 
which  must  be  consistently  supported. 
Sterne  exclaims,  "What  is  life  but  to  shift 
from  side  to  side,  from  sorrow  to  sor- 
row ?"  Such  was,  indeed,  the  life  of  Mrs. 
Stanley ;  her  shiftings  were  infinite,  but 
they  neither  afforded  ease  nor  rest.  She 
now  visited  at  every  great  house  in  the 
neighbourhood,  towards  which  she  had 
cast  the  eye  of  desire  \  she  had  the  ex- 
quisite satisfaction  of  feeding  them  and 
their  numerous  attendants,  often  a 
"  scoundrel  train,"  whenever  it  suited 
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their  convenience,  however  inimical  to 
her  own,  and  the  transcendant  gratifi- 
cation of  exhibiting  them  as  stars  in  her 
superb  parties,  to  dazzle  the  humbler 
circle  which  environed  her.  Stars  indeed 
they  were,  but  of  no  benign  influence, 
since  they  neither  warmed  nor  cheered 
the  social  hemisphere,  but  their  presence 
ever  called  for  some  exotic  extravagance, 
her  vanity  could  not  bear  to  withhold. 

This  infatuated  woman  had  now  lived 
longenoughinthis  round  of  guilt  and  folly, 
to  have  counted  the  cost,  and  found  how 
much  she  paid  above  the  real  value  ;  but 
even  when  she  acknowledged  this  to  her 
heart,  she  could  not  resolve  to  amend  her 
conduct,  and  she  continued  to  incur  the 
indignation  of  her  husband,  the  sneers  of 
her  guests  themselves,  and  frequently  the 
indirect,  but  not  delicate  reproofs  of  the 
numerous  tradesmen  with  whom  she  dealt. 
To  this  extended  phalanx  she  was  ever 
obliged  to  give  her  orders  in  person,  to 
soothe   them  from    week  to  week,   and 
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month  to  month,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent their  application  to  her  husband, 
from  whom  she  had  more  than  ever 
to  conceal.  Besides,  it  was  no  uncom- 
mon thing  for  Mrs.  Stanley  to  borrow  a 
guinea  from  a  rich  butcher  to  purchase 
something  from  a  needy  green-grocer,  or 
supply  her  own  card  purse,  which,  it  must 
be  confessed,  she  rendered  a  profitable 
speculation  in  general.  To  her  servants 
she  was  ever  deeply  in  arrears,  and  as 
this  was  a  species  of  debt  to  which  of  all 
others  her  husband  would  have  had  the 
strongest  objection,  she  was  compelled 
to  endure  from  them  whatever  reproaches 
ignorance,  impertinence,  or  a  just  sense 
of  injury  might  induce,  and  this  deficiency 
alone  was  a  source  of  such  perpetual  an- 
xiety and  uneasiness,  that  it  rendered  her, 
in  fact,  less  their  superior  than  their 
slave. 

The  loss  of  Lucy  was  a  very  serious 
one  to  Julia,  for  there  had  been  some- 
thing in  the  natural  good  sense  and  quiet 
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kindness  of  the  poor  neglected  girl,  which 
had  operated  as  a  gentle  stimulant  of  the 
few  good  qualities  which  her  wretched 
education  had  left  to  the  beauty.  But 
when  the  mother  engaged  her  a  servant 
to  supply  Lucy's  place,  all  the  over- 
weening personal  vanity  and  self-con- 
ceit which  she  had  ever  encouraged,  rose 
above  their  past  level,  and  the  love  of 
exhibition  and  dissipation  reigned  para- 
mount, and  increased  daily  the  demands 
for  pleasure  and  expense,  which  Lucy's 
good  counsels  and  even  her  society  had 
operated  to  controul.  Mrs.  Stanley,  in 
granting  supplies  thus  demanded,  con- 
soled herself  by  resting  on  future  repay- 
ment in  the  wealthy  marriage  which, 
with  one  subject  or  another,  was  ever  in 
her  eye,  and  by  repeating  to  herself  "  that 
Lucy  wanted  nothing,"  and  she  took 
care  never  to  enquire  whether  she  did  or 
no. 

But  the  father  often  thought  on  his 
youngest    daughter,    whose    return    he 
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would  have  long  ago  solicited,  if  he  had 
not  been  fully  aware  of  the  value  of  her 
present  situation  to  herself.  The  in- 
creased vortex  of  dissipation  into  which 
his  wife  and  daughter  had  plunged,  since 
he  had  granted  the  long-desired  boon  of 
a  carriage,  soon  taught  him  to  see  his 
error,  yet  he  had  not  the  resolution  to 
lay  it  down,  nor  in  any  material  way  ef- 
fect the  reform  he  ardently  wished  ;  every 
argument  he  used  was  unavailing  beyond 
some  trifling  act  of  petty  retrenchment, 
and  "  the  welfare  of  Julia  at  this  event- 
ful time,"  "the  injury  to  his  own  credit 
at  the  time  a  new  bank  was  expected  to  be 
opened,"  subjects  which  "  tugged  at  his 
heart-strings,"  were  ever  adroitly  brought 
forward  to  divert  him  from  the  purposed 
amendment  of  his  household.  In  fact, 
Mr.  Stanley  had  lost  much  of  his  wonted 
spirit,  ever  since  the  attack  which  had  so 
nearly  proved  fatal,  and  he  was  ever  in  a 
state  of  languor  which  called  for  those 
cares  which  a  tender  wife  and  a  skilful 
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nurse  could  alone  supply.  Mrs.  Stanley 
was  never  more  happy  than  when  em- 
ployed in  preparing  for  a  splendid  party, 
and  contriving,  by  every  possible  effort, 
to  exhibit  her  abundant  table,  andgratify 
the  palates  of  her  guests,  and  even  the 
fair  hands  of  Julia  were  called  upon  to 
garnish  dishes  with  flowers,  and  lay  sweet- 
meats in  glass  baskets.  But  neither  of 
them  could  spare  time,  or  condescend  to 
inspect  the  sago  or  soup,  necessary  to  re- 
cruit the  weakened  frame,  and  restore 
the  jaded  spirits  of  him  on  whom  they 
depended  for  support,  and  whose  indus- 
try and  integrity  were  the  actual  found- 
ations on  which  their  footing  in  society 
could  rest.  The  consequence  of  this  cruel 
neglect  soon  became  apparent ;  when 
Mr.  Stanley  found  himself  weak,  he  step- 
ped into  the  house  to  take  something, 
and  never  finding  that  refreshment  ready 
which  was  proper,  he  took  that  which 
was  at  hand.  A  glass  of  wine  is  soon 
taken,  it  always  affords  present  relief  to 
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the  dejected  spirits,  and  the  sinking  frame, 
it  imposes  no  task  on  either  wife  or  ser- 
vant, nor  even  gives  the  languid  and  in- 
nert  the  trouble  of  a  request.  As  wives, 
mothers,  and  Christians,  women  should 
think  on  this  statement  of  self-evident 
fact ;  it  is  only  by  their  care  that  men  so 
situated,  can  be  snatched  from  destruc- 
tion. Mr.  Stanley  had  not  only  every 
excuse  for  commencing  this  habit,  he  had 
a  necessity  for  it,  and  once  begun,  there 
was  little  doubt  of  its  continuance  ;  that 
which  he  once  needed  he  soon  craved  ; 
and  although  he  would  have  started  with 
horror  from  the  idea  of  becoming  a 
drunkard,  he  yet  took  from  time  to  time 
"  a  little  of  something,"  which  inevitably 
led  to  the  conduct  of  one. 

It  had  been  thoroughly  explained  to 
Mrs.  Stanley  on  the  close  of  her  hus- 
band's severe  illness,  that  his  constitu- 
tion was  liable  to  fever,  and  his  lungs 
particularly  delicate,  and  that  a  slight 
degree  of  excess  would  henceforward  be 
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highly  injurious  to  him :  was  she  not  there- 
fore called  upon  not  only  by  every  duty, 
but  even  by  self-love,  to  supply  every  com- 
fort required  by  his  wants,  to  preserve  him 
even  from  his  own  desires,  and  with  the 
watchfulness  of  affection,  check  this  un- 
worthy propensity  in  its  earliest  dawn? 
Alas  !  Mr.  Stanley  was  in  the  most  com- 
pliant humour  when  he  had  taken  his 
wine;  and  it  was  ever  so  necessary,  either  to 
carry  a  point,  to  blind  him  to  an  expense, 
to  silence  the  suggestions  of  his  under- 
standing, or  play  upon  the  feelings  of 
his  heart,  that  his  own  well-being  was  for- 
gotten, and  he  was  tacitly  allowed  to 
become  an  unsuspecting,  self-sacrificed' 
victim. 

Things  were   in   this   state  with    the 

family  at  E -,  when  Sir  Powis  and 

Charles  made  their  appearance  there,  to 
the  infinite  satisfaction  of  Mrs.  Stanley, 
who  having  now  for  nearly  four  yeafs, 
exhibited  Julia  in  every  possible  variety 
of  dress  and  undress,  and  gone  with  her 
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through  all  the  regular  performances 
whereby  she  was  intended  to  appear 
childishly  playful,  fascinatingly  languid, 
interestingly  indisposed,  or  studiously 
absent,  without  seeing  any  fruits  of  her 
labour,  beyond  the  short-lived  devotion 
of  a  recruiting  officer,  or  the  half-yawned 
approbation  of  a  stray  man  of  fashion, 
whopronounced  her  "  divine,  'pon  honour, 
pour  le  champagne" 

As  the  strangers  were  received  by  Mrs. 
Stanley  alone,  she  had  a  better  opportunity 
of  studying  their  characters  ;  and  being 
remarkable  for  her  penetration,  which 
was  a  faculty  her  daily  avocations  called 
into  action,  she  was  not  long  before  she 
perceived  that  neither  of  the  gentlemen 
resembled  in  the  least  any  of  those 
whom  her  daughter  was  accustomed  to 
meet,  and  on  whom  she  had  condescended 
to  practise ;  for  with  Julia  all  coquetry 
was  condescension.  Proud,  as  well  as 
vain,  she  was  rarely  solicitous  to  please, 
except  where  she  sought  to  secure  those 

VOL.  II.  I 
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benefits,  which  from  her  cradle  she  had 
been  taught  to  estimate.  This  dispo- 
sition was,  to  a  certain  degree,  combined 
with  that  sense  of  integrity,  which  her 
father's  lectures  tended  to  inculcate,  and 
was,  in  fact,  the  only  estimable  point 
which  remained  ;  but,  combined  as  it  was, 
could  be  rarely  perceived  to  her  advan- 
tage. 

Mrs.  Stanley,  much  as  she  would  have: 
been  delighted  with  the  idea  of  obtaining 
Sir  Powis  Pembroke  for  Julia,  and  san- 
guine as  she  generally  was  upon  these 
subjects,  yet  found  something  in  the 
polite,  but  distant  manners  of  the  baronet, 
that  not  only  repelled  her  hopes,  but  her 
desires  to  secure  him  as  her  son-in-law. 
In  the  frank  confiding  address  of  her 
nephew,  who  liked  her  as  the  mother  of 
Lucy,  she  saw  much  to  encourage  hope, 
except  in  so  far  as  his  friend  was  con- 
cerned, whom,  she  perceived,  held  over 
him  an  influence  that  could  hardly  fail  to 
thwart  her  purpose.    She  was  aware,  that 
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if  Sir  Frederic  could  resist  the  influence 
of  Julia's  charms  on  his  own  heart,  he 
would  be  well  able  to  detect  whatever 
was  frivolous  or  assuming  in  her  charac- 
ter, when  he  examined  it  on  behalf  of 
his  friend  ;  and  all  her  partiality  could 
not  prevent  her  from  knowing,  that  in 
the  composition  of  Julia  there  was  much 
of  both. 

Mrs.  Stanley,  of  course,  pressed  these 
gentlemen  to  remain  at  her  house,  but 
they  had  previously  agreed  to  dine  at  the 
inn,  and  could  only  spend  the  evening 
with  her ;  and,  having  paid  their  respects 
to  Mr.  Stanley,  soon  departed. 

Never  had  poor  Mrs.  Stanley  found 
herself  more  puzzled :  she  knew  not 
whether  to  muster  a  sudden  party,  and 
by  exhibiting  Julia  in  all  the  fascination 
of  resplendent  beauty,  seize  the  baronet 
by  a  general  captivation  of  the  senses,. 
or  by  a  sweet  domestic  scene,  in  unison 
with  his  former  ideas  on  love,  steal  into 
his  good  opinion,  and  melt,  by  slow  de- 
1  2 
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grees,  that  heart  which  early  sorrow  had 
frozen*  In  the  midst  of  her  cogitation, 
Julia  returned  from  a  walk,  which  had 
recruited  her  after  the  fatigues  of  a  late 
evening,  and  became,  of  course,  the  par- 
taker of  her  schemes  and  expectations. 

Yet  there  was  evidently  more  of  fear 
than  hope   palpitating  in  the    breast  of 
the  fair  Julia.     Her  pre-conceived  ideas 
of   Sir  Powis  Pembroke   received   con- 
firmation from  her  mother's  account  of 
his  seriousness  and  stateliness,    and  she 
declared,  that  she  could  have  no  hopes 
of  attracting  a  man,  who,  in  his  devotion 
to  the  dead,  was  blind  to  the  living,  and 
who  had  loved  one  so  much  older  than 
herself;  that  it  was  not  likely  that  he 
should  think  her  capable  of  equalling  the 
companion  he  had  lost,  who,  by  Lucy's 
account,    was    the    most   extraordinary 
young  woman  that  ever  was  known. 

Mrs.  Stanley  combated  these  appre- 
hensions ;  she  said,  in  effect,  with  Shak- 
speare,  that  "  men  have  died,  and  worms 
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have  eaten  them,  but  not  for  love."  And 
asserted,  that  as  to  any  man  thinking  a 
girl  less  companionable  because  she  was 
seven  or  eight  years  younger  than  him- 
self, nothing  could  be  more  ridiculous/. 
Men  liked  very  young  women,  because 
they  expected  to  bend  them  to  their  own 
ways :  if  they  found  themselves  mistaken, 
that  was  their  affair. 

u  But,  my  dear  mamma,  this  Sir  Powis 
is  so  very  clever !" 

"  So  much  the  better  for  you,  Julia: 
I  never  knew  a  learned  man,  an  author,  or 
any  one  of  those  bookish  people,  who  are 
looked  up  to  by  the  rest  of  the  world, 
who  did  not  marry  either  a  mere  child, 
or  a  downright  simpleton.  There  is 
nothing  a  man  hates  like  contradiction, 
or  dreads  like  loss  of  power ;  and  the 
more  opinions  he  has  formed,  the  more 
he  is  wedded  to  them  ;  so  that  the  more 
knowledge  he  has,  the  more  he  fears 
any  thing  like  a  rival  in  a  wife.  Can  any 
thing  be  more  insipid  than  Mrs.  Hen- 
i  3 
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man  ?  yet  the  Doctor,  you  know,  is  pro- 
digiously learned,  and  all  that." 

"  But  he  is  much  older  than  her,  and 
she  is  certainly  pretty :  he  could  not  ex- 
pect every  thing." 

"  Yes,  he  could ;  he  was  under  fifty, 
had  a  fine  fortune,  and  could  play  the 
agreeable  better  than  most  men,  but  he 
married  expressly  because  she  was  mere 
milk  and  water ;  it  is  true,  like  that,  she 
soon  turned  sour  with  keeping ;  and  he 
now,  perhaps,  regrets  that  he  did  not 
take  something  with  more  strength  in 
it." 

"  Well,  to  be  sure,  that  is  a  comfort, 
and  as  you  say,  mamma,  I  think  most  of 
our  clever  acquaintance  do  choose  rather 
to  please  their  eyes  than  prove  their 
understandings.  Hatchment,  the  anti- 
quarian, has  just  married  a  mere  doll ; 
and  his  great  visitant  from  London,  whom 
he  called  a  black-letter  author,  brought 
a  wife  with  him  more  ignorant  than  a 
housemaid." 
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"  To  that  comfort  add  another :  few 
men  choose  two  women  who  resemble 
each  other  in  mind,  though  they  look 
with  pleasure  on  the  same  personal 
beauty  which  pleased  them  before.  So, 
now  go  and  dress  close,  be  extremely 
neat,  look  serious;  though,  I  don't  know, 
grave  men  like  gay  women ;  but,  at  all 
events,  don't  giggle  :  there  is  no  occasion 
to  show  your  teeth  till  singing  time. 
Oh  dear,  how  I  am  harassed !  my  nerves 
will  be  worn  out,  like  Lady  Ragborough's 
at  election-time." 

Away  ran  Mrs.  Stanley,  but  Julia  stood 
still :  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  she 
felt  at  once  that  timidity  which  checked 
the  hopes  of  vanity,  and  that  ambition 
which  seeks  to  achieve  an  important 
object;  and  was  sensible  that  in  contem- 
plating such  object,  dress,  carriages, 
entertainments,  and  admiration,  gave 
way  to  the  desire  of  captivating  a  su- 
perior character,  of  becoming  estimable 
i  4 
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in  the  eyes  of  the  extraordinary  man 
whom  Lucy  had  described. 

All  the  cares  of  her  anxious,  active 
mother,  were,  in  the  mean  time,  engaged 
to  increase  her  attractions.  A  good  neigh- 
bour, whose  two  plain  daughters  rarely 
were  honoured  with  invitations  to  her 
.splendid  parties,  were  now  pressed  to 
come  in,  en  famille>  this  evening.  An 
heiress,  who  had  entered  her  thirty-fifth 
year,  was  asked  to  meet  a  Welsh  ba- 
ronet; and  a  pretty,  but  crooked  girl, 
who  played  delightfully,  entreated  to 
accompany  dear  Julia,  if  her  cousin 
should  ask  for  a  song.  The  party  was 
further  enriched  by  those  who  could 
make  up  a  sober  rubber  ;  and  they  assem- 
bled near  an  hour  before  the  unconscious 
friends,  engaged  in  earnest  conversation, 
recollected  their  engagement. 

When  the  gentlemen  entered,  expect- 
ation, somewhat  wearied,  had  relaxed, 
and  conversation  was  passing  among  all 
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the  younger  branches,  save  Julia,  who 
apparently  intent  on  a  music-book,  was, 
in  fact,  listening  with  breathless  anxiety 
to  every  sound ;  and  although  aware  of 
their  entrance,  actually  started  from  the 
dread  of  her  thoughts  being  read  by  those 
around  her,  or  from  the  tall  and  striking 
appearance  of  Sir  Powis.  Accustomed 
to  the  tricks  of  an  actress,  Mrs.  Stanley 
only  saw  in  this  what  appeared  a  finished 
performance,  for  the  mantling  colour 
rose  to  the  very  forehead  of  Julia,  and 
gave  at  once  a  flush  of  beauty  and  a  cha- 
racter of  simplicity,  that  was  new  and 
engaging.  But  when  it  was  accompanied 
by  confusion,  amounting  to  rusticity, 
Mrs.  Stanley  was  vexed,  and  almost 
ashamed.  "  A  blush  should  never  rise 
above  the  eyes,"  said  she  to  herself:  "  the 
girl  looks  like  a  fool ;"  but  she  smiled 
on  as  cordially  as  before. 

The  name  of  Julia  Stanley,  the  strong 
cast  of  family  features,  the  finished  form 
and  fashionable  air  of  this   very  lovely 
i  5 
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girl,  made  the  Baronet  gaze  upon  her 
with  admiration  on  his  entrance,  and 
threw  into  his  fine  dark  eye  its  most 
benevolent  and  attractive  expression. 
Yet  in  proportion  as  he  appeared  pleas- 
ing, and  willing  to  be  pleased,  Julia 
shrunk  from  conversation  ;  dreading  the 
effect  of  nearer  examination,  from  a  mind 
whose  investigation  she  feared. 

Under  this  impression,  Julia  was  not 
likely  to  second  the  graces  of  her  person 
by  the  charms  of  her  conversation  ;  and 
the  Baronet  in  a  short  time  considered 
her  merely  as  a  beautiful  child,  but  he 
certainly  did  not  consider  her  any  thing 
worse.  A  girl  who  regularly  exposed 
herself  in  the  market  of  matrimony, 
tricked  out  for  the  attraction  of  those 
who  could  offer  a  handsome  establish- 
ment, was  so  abhorrent  to  all  his  ideas 
of  the  sacred  majesty  of  female  decorum 
and  female  worth,  that  he  would  have 
shrunk  from  such  a  being  with  disgust, 
however  fair  her  form  \  but  Julia  did  not 
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excite  this  idea  a  moment,  although 
every  other  person  present  connected  it 
with  her  manners,  even  in  her  blushes  and 
confusion,  whenever  he  addressed  her. 
With  her  acquaintance  this  soft  timidity 
was  considered  only  a  new  lesson  in  the 
art  of  fascination  ;  and  many  a  knowing 
smile  passed  between  her  companions, 
which  were  felt  and  resented  internally 
by  Julia,  but  did  her  no  injury  in  the 
eyes  of  the  only  person  whom  she  deemed 
worthy  her  attention,  yet  felt  to  be 
beyond  the  sphere  of  her  attraction. 

These  gentlemen  departed,  as  many 
others  had  done,  more  accustomed  to 
such  display,  with  pleasant,  but  light 
impressions.  Charles  observed,  "  That 
Julia  was  like  Lucy,  except  that  she  was 
prettier ;  but  she  was  neither  so  frank 
nor  so  sensible."  To  which  Sir  Powis  re- 
plied, "  That  had  she  possessed  either 
talents  or  information,  she  would  have 
been  like  somebody  else."  A  sigh  and  a 
pause  ensued,  and  then  conversation  was 
i  6 
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resumed  upon  the  prospects  of  Charles, 
the  conflict  on  the  Peninsula,  and  the 
desire  Sir  Powis  felt  to  accompany  him 
.as  a  volunteer  in  the  glorious  cause,  but 
which  he  had  relinquished  at  the  entreaty 
of  a  mother,  whom  he  felt  to  be  entitled 
to  the  sacrifice  of  his  wishes. 

When  Sir  Powis  had  seen  his  young 
friend  on  board,  he  returned  homewards, 
and  again  passed  the  city  of  E  ,  and 
visited  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Stanley.  The 
very  name  of  Julia  Stanley  had  a  charm 
which  appeared  to  divest  him  of  much  of 
that  cold  estranged  air,  and  melancholy 
absorption,  which  had  so  long  pervaded 
his  manners ;  and  Julia  saw,  or  thought 
she  saw,  something  in  his  silent  gaze  to 
justify  her  hopes  ;  and  the  slight  tremor 
with  which  his  adieus  were  uttered,  gave 
her  an  exultation  which  she  had  never 
felt  before  in  the  proudest  moments  of 
her  existence ;  while  her  mother,  ever 
sanguine,  convinced  herself,  that  in  a 
short  time  she   should  see  her  darling 
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enjoying  the  rank,  wealth,  and  splen- 
dour, which,  in  her  opinion,  constituted 
all  earthly  happiness. 

Whatever  might  be  Julia's  wishes,  she 
had  the  sense  to  deem  herself  admired 
only  because  she  was  unknown,  and  that 
her  dissimilarity  to  the  Julia  he  had  lost 
would  effectually  destroy  the  dawning 
passion  her  beauty  had  awakened  in  Sir 
Powis,  when  he  became  more  intimately 
acquainted  with  her  ;  and  so  highly  did 
she  estimate  his  simple  approbation  at 
this  time,  above  the  warmest  admiration 
of  the  less-gifted  circle  in  which  she 
moved,  and  shone,  that  had  her  views 
and  wishes  been  seconded  by  a  sensible 
friend,  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  greatest 
improvement  would  have  taken  place  in 
her  mind.  Though  scarcely  nineteen, 
she  had  been  more  than  four  years  en- 
gaged  in  a  perpetual  round  of  dissipation; 
and  she  was  almost  wearied  of  tri- 
umphs which  led  to  no  victory,  and  exer- 
tions which  secured   no   reward.      She 
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became  sensible  that  she  had  a  heart, 
and  felt  that  all  pleasures  which  failed  to 
excite  its  sensibility  would  henceforth  be 
vapid ;  and  she  ardently  desired  to  attain 
those  mental  accomplishments,  and  adopt 
the  dignified  manners,  which  she  con- 
ceived would  be  in  unison  with  the  cha- 
racter and  situation  of  the  future  Lady 
Pembroke. 

But,  alas !  all  the  habits  of  her  past 
vain,  idle,  and  frivolous  life  were  against 
her,  and  her  mother  was  ever  near  her 
to  speak  of  some  engagement,  describe 
some  new  dress,  or  excite  some  dormant 
vanity.  Though  earnestly  solicitous  to 
obtain  a  marriage,  which  would  realize 
the  aggrandizement  of  Julia,  she  was  yet 
too  well  taught  by  past  failures  to  re- 
nounce other  pursuits  for  the  distant 
hopes  it  offered  ;  and  she  especially  dread- 
ed that  Julia  should  imbibe,  or,  at  least, 
foster  any  decided  predilection.  Love 
she  denounced  as  the  most  inconvenient 
and  foolish  thing  that  could  enter  a  girl's 
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head  :  it  had  ruined  many  a  woman's  best 
prospects  before  marriage,  and  afterwards 
could  answer  no  purpose  but  to  rivet  her 
chains  :  the  appearance  of  it  was,  indeed 
useful,  but  further  than  that  no  sensible 
young  person  would  go,  and,  at  any  rate, 
"  no  girl  of  spirit  would  mope  for  a  man 
till  she  was  positively  engaged  to  him.,, 
A  week  or  two  after  that  on  which  Sir 
Pcwis  had  last  visited  Mrs.  Stanley,  was 
that  on  which  an  annual  ball  was  held  at 

E ,  in  honour  of  the    Prince  Re- 

gent's  birth-day.  It  was  generally  attend- 
ed by  many  of  the  neighbouring  gentry, 
who  were  then  at  their  country-houses,, 
and  was,  on  the  whole,  the  most  splendid 
meeting  of  the  year.  Julia  had  for  some 
time  held  a  kind  of  precedence  at  all 
meetings  of  this  description,  warranted 
by  her  person,  dress,  and  acquaintance, 
writh  the  few  families  of  rank  who  occa- 
sionally mixed  with  the  inhabitants,  and 
amongst  whom  she  generally  found  her 
partners.     Elated  with  these  advantages, 
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she  had  repeatedly  repelled  the  advances 
of  those  young  men  who  were  precisely 
of  the  description  her  father  would  have 
approved,  and  even  her  mother  could 
not  object  to,  and,  in  consequence,  had 
given  much  offence  to  many  mothers 
and  sisters;  so  that  for  one  admirer  she 
had  made  two  enemies.  But  never  had 
Julia's  haughtiness  risen  so  high  as  on 
this  memorable  evening,  when  not  only 
the  hopes  of  a  title  and  a  stately  esta- 
blishment possessed  her  mind,  but  the 
consciousness  that  the  man  for  whom  she 
sighed  was  a  far  more  elegant  and  highly, 
endowed  personage  than  any  around  her, 
and  that  he  was  one  who  would  approve 
the  most  scrupulous  reserve  and  frigid  de- 
corum. Unused  to  reason,  and  untaught 
to  distinguish,  she  substituted  the  super- 
cilious airs  of  pride  for  the  sense  of  pro- 
priety, and  assumed  the  toss  and  tone  of 
a  tragedy-queen,  in  her  cold  replies,  and 
distant  civilities,  to  all  who  approached 
her. 
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Julia  had  a  conditional  engagement 
with  a  young  officer,  then  visiting  at  Sir 
Thomas  Clifton's  ;  but  as  this  family,  both 
from  their  distant  residence,  and  their 
assumption  of  style,  were  not  expected 
to  arrive  early,  and  Mrs.  Stanley's  im- 
patience to  begin  her  rubber  brought  her 
there  in  good  time,  Julia  was  by  no 
means  precluded  from  dancing  the  two 
first  dances;  yet  she  refused  not  only  to 
dance  with  a  gentleman  who  asked  her, 
but  gave  that  refusal  with  an  insolence 
of  manner,  which  was  meant  to  repel  all 
further  solicitation,  and  had  the  far- 
ther effect  to  induce  all  who  heard  it 
either  to  sneer  at  her  folly,  or  ridicule 
her  pretensions  ;  and  a  whisper  was  speed- 
ily circulated,  which  finally  reached  her 
mother's  ear  in  the  adjoining  card-room. 

It  had  ever  been  the  policy  of  Mrs. 
Stanley  to  keep  well  with  every  body, 
and  even  when  she  sought  most  to  out- 
shine her  neighbours,  she  sedulously 
avoided    to    insult  them  j    and  many  a 
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wound,  made  by  the  vanity  of  her  daugh- 
ter upon  the  pride  of  her  friends,  had 
been  healed  by  her  interference  ;  and  she 
now  hastily  begged  the  indulgence  of  a 
moment's  delay,  to  explain  to  the  young 
gentleman  the  nature  of  her  daughter's 
previous  engagement. 

In  crossing  the  room,  she  saw  Julia  in 
conversation  with  their  newly-arrived  and 
most  stylish  friend,  Lady  Arrowby,  whom 
she  was  compelled  to  address  in  the  first 
place,  as  well  as  courtesy  to  the  nucleus 
which  naturally  formed  around  a  planet 
of  magnitude  ;  after  which,  in  a  tone  of 
subdued  asperity,  she  addressed  her  daugh- 
ter with  "My  dear  Julia,  why  did  you  re- 
fuse Mr.  Mallison  ?  Lady  Clinton  won't 
be  here  for  an  hour  to  come." 

"  I  know  it  ma' ;  but  you  can't  sup- 
pose that  I  should  dance  with  that  hop- 
pole." 

Lady  Arrowby  condescended  to  gig- 
gle, the  rest  of  the  party  laughed.  The 
lady  declared  that  her  young  friend  was 
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quite  a  wit:  it  was  the  best  bonmot  she 
had  heard  since  she  left  town  ;  and  in 
five  minutes  every  one  else  had  heard  it 
in  the  room,  except  the  person  spoken 
of  j  but  it  reached  the  ear  of  his  mother, 
who  was  in  the  card-room,  and  it  en- 
tered her  heart  and  rankled  there. 

Mr.  Mallison  was  the  only  son  of  a 
rich  wholesale  brewer,  who  had  retired 
from  business  a  short  time.  He  was  un- 
usually tall,  and  though  really  hand- 
some, had  at  this  time  somewhat  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  overgrown  boy,  being 
only  in  his  twenty-first  year.  He  was 
a  student  at  Oxford,  and  being  a  read- 
ing man,  had  somewhat  injured  his  slen- 
derfigureby  stooping;  so  that,  altogether, 
the  appellation  of  hop-pole  was  but  too 
applicable  to  his  person,  as  well  as  its  re- 
ference to  his  father's  former  avocations. 
Those  who  saw  him  only,  laughed  at  it 
—  those  who  knew  him,  and  they  were 
many,  loved  and  admired  him,  and,  there- 
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fore,  resented  it ;  and  there  were  not  a 
few  young  ladies  who,  whilst  they  en- 
vied Julia  the  litttle  mark  of  preference 
he  had  thus  shown  her,  were  ready  to 
declare  the  whole  was  a  trick  to  entrap 
him,  or  else  "  the  grapes  were  sour," 
from  having  formerly  failed  iri  one. 

Mrs.  Stanley,  seriously  hurt  by  the  follies 
of  this  evening,  or  rather  their  effects,  re- 
monstrated with  her  daughter  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  ;  who,  new  to  the  language  of 
reproof,  and  now  beginning,  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life,  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
her  mother's  proceedings,  conscious  of 
defect,  uneasy  as  to  her  situation,  re- 
plied with  irritation,  and  unveiled  a  spirit 
of  resistance,  which,  although  created  by 
her  own  idolizing  flattery,  and  nourished 
by  perpetual  bickerings  with  her  father, 
rose  to  Mrs.  Stanley's  view  in  all  the 
horrors  of  unexpected  rebellion,  and  as 
betraying  ingratitude  in  its  most  appalling 
form  ;  yet  she  durst  not  appeal  to  the 
pity,  or  sue  for  the  interference  of  her 
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husband ;  and  though  she  bitterly  be- 
moaned her  own  misfortune,  and  began 
to  know,  that  "  sharper  than  a  serpent's 
tooth  it  is,  to  have  a  thankless  child," 
she  was  conscious  that  the  pang  must 
be  endured  in  silence,  by  one  who  had 
so  many  reasons  to  dread  open  discus- 
sion. 

Mr.  Stanley   had  for   a   considerable 
time  given  as  little  attention  to  his  family 
as  he  received  from  it,  and  these  new 
jarrings  only  tended  to  make  him  more 
a  recluse.     He  had  taken  possession  of  a 
little  parlour,  formerly  the  scene  of  Lucy's 
multifarions  avocations ;  and  here,  with 
a  newspaper  and  a  bottle,  he  consumed 
the  hours  not  devoted  to  business,   en- 
deavouring, in  the  debates  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  the  disquisitions  of  the 
editor,   to   feel   that   anxiety   in   public 
affairs,  which  might  divert  his  attention 
from   private  ones,    which,    hopeless  to 
amend,  he  endeavoured  to  forget.     Yet 
constant  in  his  attention  to  his  duties,  he 
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still,  though  with  a  misty  eye  and  shak- 
ing hand,  went  through  the  business  of 
the  day ;  and  every  time  he  saw  either  of 
his  partners,  and  received  their  kind 
enquiries  after  that  decline  of  health 
which  his  shrinking  form  exhibited,  he 
again  cast  his  eye  over  his  books,  and 
repeated  to  himself  that  single  con- 
solation  which  remained,  "  they  will  find 
all  right  at  last." 

So  long  as  young  Mallison  remained 
at  home,  his  fond  and  much-offended 
mother  was  prevented  by  her  generous 
son  from  making  his  father  a  partaker  in 
her  anger ;  but  in  October,  when  he  had 
departed  for  the  University,  and  whilst 
the  pain  of  parting  rendered  the  insult 
more  galling,  the  smothered  flame  broke 
forth,  and  Mrs.  Mallison,  in  descanting 
on  the  merits  of  their  son,  his  character, 
and  his  prospects,  and  the  insolent,  un- 
justifiable by-name  which  she  affirmed 
to  be  affixed  upon  him  by  Julia,  (too 
truly,)  awoke  in  a  father,  naturally  sus- 
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ceptible  on  this  point,  a  degree  of  anger 
scarcely  inferior  to  her  own. 

All  the  debts  due  to  Mr.  Mallison  on 
his  quitting  business  had  been  paid  into 
the  bank,  of  which  Mr.  Stanley  was  a 
partner,  (and  which  had  for  many  years 

been  the  only  one  in  the  city  of  E .) 

This  money,  together  with  the  large  sum 
he  formerly  kept  there,  still  continued  in 
the  hands  of  that  house,  from  a  kindly 
feeling  which  he  had  to  Mr.  Stanley,  and 
a  desire  to  aid  the  firm  which  he  had 
been  connected  with  during  his  whole 
life  :  to  this  it  may  be  added,  that  he 
had  remarked,  that  from  his  dancing, 
school  days  his  son  had  shown  a  little 
predilection  for  Julia  ;  and  although  he 
disliked  her  mother's  conduct  exceed- 
ingly, was  sure  the  girl  would  have  no 
fortune,  and  conscious  that  his  boy 
might  do  much  better,  and  that  from  his 
studious  turn,  she  was  not  likely  to  suit 
him,  he  yet  had  ever  looked  upon  her 
with  a  friendly  eye,  when  others  were, 
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perhaps,  condemning  her  j  and  internally 
observed,  "  That  to  be  sure  George  and 
her  would  make  a  tall,  noble  couple,  and 
the  boy  had  a  right  to  please  himself. 
What  was  the  use  of  money  but  to  make 
a  man  happy  ?  Nobody  should  call  him  a 
churl  towards  his  only  child.  As  to  her 
love  of  pleasure,  it  would  go  off  when 
she  got  a  sensible  husband  :  every  lane 
had  a  turn,"  &c. 

In  proportion  as  these  prepossessions 
towards  Julia  had  formerly  found  place 
in  his  bosom,  so  did  his  spirit  now  rise 
indignantly  towards  her,  and  in  its  bitter- 
ness include  every  thing  connected  with 
her.  He  put  on  his  hat  and  walked  out, 
as  if  to  cool  the  fever  that  tormented 
him. 

The  first  person  he  happened  to  meet 
was  his  solicitor,  a  busy,  plodding  man, 
tied  down  to  his  desk,  and  little  calcu- 
lated either  to  listen  to  the  chit-chat  of 
a  dancing-room,  or  estimate  the  acute 
feelings  incident  to  parental  affection. 
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Mr.  Mallison  did  not  open  his  heart  to 
him  as  a  friend  ;  but  he  informed  him,  in 
the  way  of  business,  that  he  was  about 
to  take  all  his  money  out  of  the  bank, 
and  should  need  his  assistance  in  placing 
it  elsewhere. 

"  Will  you  remove  it  immediately  V 

M  Immediately  I  I  shall  call  there  in 
the  course  of  the  morning ;  I  have  my 
own  reasons  —  good  morning.'' 

"  Mallison  has  always  a  reason  for 
every  thing  he  does,"  said  the  solicitor 
to  himself;  and  recollecting  how  many 
important  sums  belonging  to  different 
clients  of  his  own  now  lay  at  the  bank 
until  he  should  have  provided  securities 
for  them,  he  instantly  went  thither,  and 
immediately  removed  them  to  the  rival 
establishment. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  Mr.  Mallison's 
money  also,  in  one  form  or  other,  was 
brought  from  the  bank  to  the  solicitor's 
office ;  the  circumstance  excited  the  at- 
tention of  his  clerks,  who  were  young 

VOL.  II.  K 
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men  of  the  town,  whose  friends  and  re- 
lations were  all  more  or  less  connected 
with  the  bank.  The  whisper  of  caution 
spread  from  house  to  house  j  and  the  next 
morning,  before  the  door  was  opened, 
an  assembled  multitude  stood  round  the 
bank,  impatiently  waiting  to  present  its 
bills  j  and  the  doors  of  Mr.  Stanley's 
house,  which  joined  to  it,  were  still  more 
clamorously  beset  by  the  private  creditors 
of  Mrs.  Stanley,  —  a  numerous  race. 

This  run  upon  the  bank  was  not  only 
distressing  but  alarming ;  and  Mr.  Stanley 
was  compelled  to  summon  both  his  part- 
ners, who  resided  at  country-houses,  some 
distance  from  the  city.  By  the  time  they 
arrived,  it  was  indeed  necessary  that 
some  principal  should  appear  5  for  the 
acting  manager  was  extremely  ill,  and 
his  sudden  and  severe  attack  had  acce- 
lerated the  demands  upon  the  house. 
Activity,  and  the  exhibition  of  equi- 
valent property,  together  with  the  prompt 
assistance  of  Mr.  Mallison,  who  lost  not 
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a  moment,  after  he  knew  the  distress  of 
the  parties,  in  restoring  his  confidence, 
and  even  offering  further  aid,  restored 
in  a  very  short  time  the  business  of  the 
bank  to  its  usual  routine ;  but,  alas !  the 
long-shattered  constitution  of  poor  Stan- 
ley  had  received  its  death  blow. 

Much  as  he  had  been  surprised  and 
distressed  by  the  unexpected  influx  of 
demands  made  upon  the  bank,  yet  it 
was  the  home-creditors  who  proved  the 
cause  of  that  utter  and  overwhelming 
distress  which  had  brought  on  a  crisis, 
to  which,  by  slow  degrees,  he  had  long 
been  travelling;  though  conscious  that 
his  expenditure  had  long  exceeded  his 
income,  and  trembling  under  the  sense 
of  impending  embarrassment,  yet  it  re- 
mained for  the  exhibition  of  unknown 
debts,  (in  cases  where  he  had  already 
made  ample  provision,)  to  crush  him  to 
the  earth.  Under  the  evils  thus  unex- 
pectedly thrown  before  him,  he  now 
sunk  j  the  "  iron  entered  into  his  soul :" 
K  2 
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a  fever  revelled  in  his  veins.  He  had  not 
a  friend  to  whom  he  could  complain, 
a  child  on  whom  he  could  rely,  or  a 
wife  to  whom  he  could  condescend  to 
owe  the  common  cares  of  life.  Every 
hour  increased  his  sufferings;  and  ex- 
hausted reason  found  refuge  in  the  de- 
lirium of  fever,  or  the  stupor  of  exhaus- 
tion, during  three  dreadful  days;  when 
death  released  him. 

Stung  with  remorse,  terrified  by  the 
visitation  of  the  king  of  terrors,  and 
beset  on  every  side  by  witnesses  of  her 
pride  and  extravagance,  by  concealed 
but  never  cancelled  obligations  —  "the 
gaping  mouths,  with  each  a  separate 
tongue,"  which  spoke  her  madness  in 
spending,  or  her  meanness  in  intriguing- 
Mrs.  Stanley  for  some  days  literally  sunk 
under  the  difficulties  which  surrounded 
her.  Yet,  though  really  ill,  and  unable 
to  leave  her  chamber,  she  could  not 
endure  to  be  alone  for  a  moment ;  and 
the  activity  of  her  mind  found  refuge 
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from  its  fears,  even  in  considering  on 
the  preparation  for  her  husband's  fune- 
ral :  —  that  husband  whom  she  had  pre- 
cipitated to  the  grave  in  the  meridian  of 
life,  and  on  whose  corpse  she  could  not 
bring  herself  to  cast  a  single  look. 

Mr.  Stanley  and  Lucy  arrived  as  soon 
as  possible  after  they  were  summoned ; 
but  the  father  and  brother  had  been  dead 
two  days.  Their  affliction  was  deep  and 
sincere  ;  but  the  former  was  soon  com- 
pelled to  listen  to  new  complaints,  and 
sympathise  less  in  the  death  than  the 
life  of  his  long-afflicted  brother;  and 
Lucy,  though  she  had  loved  her  father 
the  best,  yet  roused  herself  to  comfort 
others,  and  to  pay  that  attention  the 
health  of  her  mother  and  the  state  of  the 
house  demanded.  Julia,  terrified  rather 
than  afflicted,  found  consolation  in  her 
sister's  presence ;  but  her  heart  sunk 
under  the  miseries  which  her  mother 
now  prophesied  and  deplored ;  and  the 
presence  of  her  uncle,  which  was  awful 
k  3 
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to  her  during  his  last  visit,  was  now  in- 
supportable, and  she  avoided  it  as  much 
as  possible. 

But  when  the  funeral  was  over,  when 
the  clamour  of  creditors  was  again  re- 
newed, the  consultation  of  Mr.  Stanley 
and  his  brother's  late  partners  frequent, 
and  Mrs.  Stanley  found  that  something 
must  be  done,  she  cast  about  for  every 
possible  excuse  for  all  that  might  appear 
wrong  in  the  accounts  of  her  late  hus- 
band 5  for  although  she  ever  refused  to 
listen  to  him  on  the  subject,  she  had 
always  been  compelled  to  hear  sufficient 
to  inform  her  how  they  stood  in  general : 
and  after  summoning  her  utmost  courage, 
she  informed  Mr.  Stanley,  through  Lucy, 
that  she  would  endeavour  to  see  him. 

Mr.  Stanley  did  not  condescend  to 
notice  her  information ;  and  this  very 
circumstance  convinced  her  that  it  was 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  propitiate 
him  >  and  that  servile  adulation,  which  in 
years  that  were  past  she  had  condescended 
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to  use,  when  it  suited  her  purpose,  came 
again  into  her  mind;  and  considering 
the  circumstances  under  which  she  stood 
as  ensuring  her  some  degree  of  respectful 
consideration,  she  determined  to  descend 
into  the  room,  where  Lucy  said  he  sat 
for  the  convenience  of  transacting  busi- 
ness, and  Julia  accompanied  her. 

Mr.  Stanley  started  and  bowed,  when 
his  brother's  widow  entered ;  she  was  in 
deep  mourning,  and  looked  not  only  pale 
but  aged.  It  is  one  thing  to  subscribe  to 
the  justice  of  punishment,  and  another 
to  inflict  it.  Mr.  Stanley  believed  that 
he  had  steeled  his  heart  against  the 
pleadings  of  his  sister-in-law,  but  he 
found  himself  much  affected  with  the 
sight  of  her ;  and  if  she  had  even  now 
thrown  herself,  without  subterfuge  or 
evasion,  on  his  mercy,  she  would  have 
found  the  friend  she  wanted.  But  con- 
cealment and  duplicity  were  become  so 
much  her  habit,  that  she  adopted  their 
dictates  on  every  emergency;  and  though 
k  4 
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in  a  state  of  agitation  which  was  truly 
pitable,  and  which  almost  precluded  all 
mental  exertion,  she  wearied  her  anxious 
mind  in  searching  for  the  possibility  of 
eluding  any  conversation  on  the  only 
subject  which  possessed  her  thoughts, 
and  that  which  she  was  most  solicitous 
to  ascertain.  On  a  large  table  were 
spread  account-books,  and  a  number  of 
other  papers,  some  of  which  fell  down 
as  Mr.  Stanley  resumed  his  seat ;  her 
heart  sunk  with  them. 

After  a  pause,  in  which  Lucy  arranged 
the  papers,  Mrs.  Stanley  ventured  to 
say,  in  a  faltering  voice,  "  You  have  a 
great  deal  of  trouble,  Sir  ;  —  the  con- 
fusion—  I  doubt  all  this  business  is  very 
afflicting;  and  I  wish  that — I  sincerely 
wish,  my  poor  dear  William  had  made  a 
will,  or,  indeed,  done  many  other  things 
that—  " 

"  You  will  have  strict  justice,  Mrs. 
Stanley.  This  unhappy  circumstance  has 
brought  me,  into    immediate  connexion 
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with  my  poor  brother's  partners,  who  are 
men  not  only  of  high  probity,  but  great 
feeling  :  they  will  do  their  duty,  de- 
pend upon  it ;  and  you  may  (if  you 
please)  administer  to  his  property  imme- 
diately ;  the  sooner  the  better,  for  your 
creditors  are  very  impatient." 

"  Pardon  me,  Sir,  I  am  too  ill ;  I  hope 
you  will  see  after  things,  bro — .  Sir,  indeed 
I  am  afraid  there  is  sad  confusion.  Of 
late,  poor  man,  he  was  so  much  inclined 
to  the  —  ;  not  that  I  would  reflect  on 
him  ;  no  i  God  forbid  ;  but  undoubtedly, 
when  a  man  drinks,  one  cannot  expect 
much  regularity  in  his  accounts." 

"  Yet  I  have  found  it,  madam  :  when 
sound  principles  are  seconded  by  regular 
habits,  their  effects  are  not  easily  de- 
stroyed ;  and  my  brother  did  not  live  to 
become  the  character  of  which  you 
speak.  May  this  be  the  consolation  of 
his  daughters,  as  it  is  mine.  I  find  all 
his  accounts  regular,  both  with  regard 
to  his  own  expenditure  and  his  situation 
k5 
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in  the  firm  j  I  mean  so  far  as  his  debts 
came  under  his  own  eye  ;  those  of  which 
he  was  ignorant  was  another  affair.  But 
on  this  I  spare  you  any  comment  for  the 
present;  his  attorney  and  his  partners 
will  place  the  necessary  documents  be- 
fore you,  bye-and-bye." 

Glad  of  any  respite,  Mrs.  Stanley  rose 
to  retire,  when  Mr.  S.  added, 

"  I  shall  leave  E in  the  morning, 

and,  if  agreeable  to  you,  shall  take  Lucy 
back  with  me;  nor  have  I  any  objection 
to  taking  Julia,  if,  after  the  gay  life  she 
has  been  accustomed  to  lead,  she  can 
brook  the  retirement  of  Woodbridge 
during  the  approaching  winter." 

Mrs.  Stanley  burst  into  tears.  She 
could  not  part  with  her  children  at  such 
a  time  as  this. 

"  By  children,  I  presume  you  mean 
Julia.  Among  the  numerous  accounts 
before  me  of  expenditure,  far  exceeding 
that  of  my  own  family,  when  a  large 
one,  I  have  met  with  no  mention  of  your 
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youngest  daughter,  except  in  her  father's 
private  memorandum- book,  where,  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years,  I  find  six  times 
the  words  ■  Gave  wife,  for  Lucy,  five 
pounds  ;'  yet  it  is  a  fact,  that  Lucy  never 
received  a  shilling,  and  that  she  came  to 
us  so  deficiently  clothed  as  to  excite  al- 
most the  immediate  attention  of  her 
aunt  a  d  cousin.  As  she  has  neither 
shared  your  gaiety  nor  experienced  your 
kindness  in  days  of  abundance,  she  will 
certainly  be  a  burthen  in  those  which 
are  to  come ;  and,  in  taking  her,  I  offer 
a  relief  to  you  as  well  as  a  benefit  to 
her.:' 

These  words  gave  Mrs.  Stanley  so  full 
a  proof  that  all  the  deception  she  had 
practised,  the  debts  she  had  incurred, 
were  before  Mr.  Stanley,  at  the  same 
time  it  so  distinctly  inferred  the  future 
poverty  before  her,  that  she  was  com- 
pletely overpowered  ;  and  she  sunk  faint- 
ing on  the  shoulder  of  Lucy  :  whilst  Ju- 
lia, at  once  indignant  at  her  uncle,  and 
k6 
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terrified  with  the  appearance  of  her  mo- 
ther, shrieked  aloud,  that  her  mama  was 
dying  ;  was  heart-broken. 

Mr.  Stanley  placed  the  widow  in  an 
arm-chair,  rang  for  the  servant,  and  left 
the  room.  The  servants  entered^  but 
on  learning  that  their  mistress  was  indis- 
posed, administered  assistance  with  an 
air  of  saucy  indifference,  which  added 
to  the  irritation  of  Julia,  who  vented 
upon  them,  without  restraint,  the  re- 
proaches which  had  in  fact  been  awaken- 
ed by  her  uncle ;  and  assured  the  cook, 
who  was  a  middle-aged  woman,  and  the 
person  from  whom  she  expected  to  find 
most  assistance,  that  if  she  did  not 
show  more  attention,  she  should  not  stay 
another  hour  in  the  house  ;  "  an  unfeel- 
ing creature  !V 

"  Hoity,  toity !  there's  a  good  one," 
cried  the  woman.  "  I  should  be  glad  to 
know  who  ever  wanted  to  stay  in  this 
house  that  could  get  outon't :  was'nt  you, 
madam,  there,  always  a  wheedling  and 
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coaxing  o'  me,  just  to  keep  me  on,  and  on 
without  ever  showing  me  the  colour  of 
her  money  from  one  quarter  to  another? 
—  Feeling  too !  I  say  feeling.  Deuce  a 
bit  ever  I  seed  but  fro*  him  that's  dead 
an'  gone  ;  he  wad  ha*  said,  '  Cook,  you've 
got  a  terrible  cold  ;  go  to  bed,  an  I'll 
send  ye  some  negus  ;'  and  many's  the 
time  he  ha*  helped  the  poor ;  aye  !  aye  I 
Many's  the  time  it  have  gone  to  my 
heart,  when  he  have  come  in,  and  asked 
for  his  broth,  and  nobody  had  never  order- 
ed none  for  him  ;  and  a'  nights,  when  he 
used  to  look  so  pale  and  desolate,  and 
give  sich  deep  sighs,  when  the  carriage 
drove  off,  it  have  gone  to  my  heart, — 
it  have,  it  have." 

Touched  by  her  own  faithful  picture 
of  the  past,  the  woman  wept  bitterly  -y 
and  her  fellow-servants,  in  different  man- 
ners  said,  in  effect,  it  was  all  too  true. 

Mrs.  Stanley  was  compelled  to  hear  all 
this,  for  she  could  neither  move  nor 
command  j  yet  she  was  perfectly  sensible. 
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Mr.  Stanley  heard  it  also;  for  his  pity  was 
so  far  moved  for  her,  when  he  left  the 
room,  that  he  walked  up  and  down  the 
adjoining  passage,  awaiting  her  recovery. 
His  heart  was  wounded  anew  by  this 
coarse  but  too  faithful  picture  of  the  clos- 
ing life  of  that  beloved  brother,  whom 
his  memory  painted  full  of  vivacity  and 
hope,  the  darling  of  a  tender  mother, 
and  his  own  especial  care  ;  grateful,  and 
well  meriting  the  love  of  both,  going 
forth  into  the  world,  with  integrity  his 
guide,  honourable  competence  his  aim. 
Alive  to  all  the  tender  affections  and 
warm  benevolence  of  an  ardent  and 
yet  gentle  nature  ;  capable  of  gaining,  by 
persevering  industry,  the  wealth  which 
he  would  yet  spend  as  a  gentleman.  All 
blighted,  all  destroyed  ;  and  finding  even 
the  grave  a  refuge  from  corroding  care, 
perpetual  solicitude,  the  rapid  strides  of 
poverty  and  dishonour,  and  the  deep, 
deep  anguish  of  neglect  and  unkindness, 
where  he    "  had  treasured  up  his  all." 
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The  afflicted  brother  could  not  endure 
the  retrospect :  he  hastened  to  his  cham- 
ber, and  although  he  determined  that  the 
widow  should  never  be  condemned  to 
want,  he  yet  felt  as  if  he  could  see  her 
no  more. 

Perhaps  poor  Lucy  felt  more  sorrow, 
on  the  whole,  than  any  person  ;  for  she 
had  naturally  been  exceedingly  attached 
to  her  father  ,  and  many  as  had  been  the 
benefits  conferred  on  her,  during  her  long 
absence,  she  yet  sincerely  wished  that  it 
had  never  taken  place,  since  she  was 
fully  persuaded  that  she  might  have 
preserved  the  health,  or  at  least  have  al- 
leviated the  trouble  of  her  lamented  pa- 
rent. In  pursuing  this  reasoning,  she 
could  not  fail  to  perceive  that  she  had,  in 
some  measure,  so  matured  her  judgment 
and  increased  her  knowledge,  that  it  was 
possible  she  might  be  of  some  use  to  her 
family,  in  this  their  day  of  trouble;  and 
her  religious  sense  of  duty  to  her  mo- 
ther, as  well  as  her  love  for  Julia,  in- 
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duced  her  to  renounce  her  own  comfort 
by  remaining  with  them,  and  endeavour- 
ing  to  increase  theirs.  This  she  felt  to 
be  a  great  difficulty,  not  so  much  on  ac- 
count of  the  trials  to  which  it  would 
subject  her,  as  on  account  of  the  obser- 
vations she  had  lately  made  on  her  cou- 
sin Mary's  health,  which  she  thought 
gave  indications  of  the  family  complaint. 

The  remembrance  of  Sir  Powis  Pem- 
broke's society  rose  also  to  her  memory  as 
one  of  the  dear  things  to  be  enjoyed  only 
at  Woodbridge  Glen,  and  a  more  length- 
ened sigh  rose  to  her  lips :  but  Lucy 
had  not  lived  with  the  religious  and  the 
virtuous  so  long,  without  imbibing  a 
portion  of  their  spirit.  Her  very  re- 
grets taught  her  the  necessity  of  self- 
denial  ;  and  she  hastened  to  her  uncle,  in 
order  to  explain  her  sentiments  and  her 
ideas  to  him. 

Lucy  was  heard  by  Mr.  Stanley  with 
patience,  notwithstanding  his  recent  irri- 
tation, and  the  sense  of  severe  sorrow 
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which  still  oppressed  him  :  he  confessed 
that  she  might ;  "  be  indeed  very  useful 
to  her  mother,"  and  he  explained  to  her 
in  what  way  that  mother  was  nowsituated. 

"  When  this  house  is  given  up,  as  it 
must  be  immediately,  in  order  to  make 
room  for  the  acting  partner,  I  appre- 
hend when  all  your  father's  debts  are 
paid,  there  will  not  be  a  surplus  of  more 
than  two  thousand  pounds ;  yet,  Lucy, 
your  father  entered  the  concern  with 
five,  which  were  increased  to  seven 
thousand  at  the  time  of  his  marriage, 
when  your  mother  added  another  to  the 
sum." 

Lucy  could  only  answer  by  her  tears  ; 
she  thought  there  must  have  been  error 
in  both  her  parents,  but  that  it  would 
ill  become  her  to  make  any  comment 
on  either  :  one  was  too  sacred  to  touch, 
for  the  grave  ever  purifies  its  victims  ; 
and  suffering  rendered  the  other  at  this 
awful  period  not  less  hallowed. 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  add  to  your  dis- 
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tress,  Lucy,"  said  Mr.  Stanley,  "  but  I 
do  wish  so  far  to  explain  this  sad  affair 
as  to  enable  you  to  learn  the  man- 
ner in  which  a  man,  regular  in  his  ac- 
counts, and  upright  in  his  intentions, 
became  eventually  impoverished  ;  in  or- 
der that  you  may  never,  in  future  life, 
dare  to  tempt  your  husband,  (should 
you  marry,)  or  any  way  intrude  on  his 
property,  beyond  his  known  means  of 
supply.  In  order  to  enjoy  the  advan- 
tages of  partnership  with  so  respectable 
a  house,  your  father  was  content  with 
occupying  an  inferior  share,  as  well  as 
giving  his  sole  attention  to  the  concern, 
in  the  hope  of  one  day  being  able  to 
save  as  much  as  would  make  him  an 
equal  partner  ;  and,  before  his  marriage, 
had  adopted  measures  which  led  to  this 
end :  instead  of  which,  by  always  go- 
ing a  little  beyond  his  income,  at  length 
the  principal  itself  was  eaten  away.  The 
increased  income  arising  from  the  large 
sum  of  money    I   lent   him    would,  in 
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time,  have  restored  this ;  instead  of  which 
it  became  injurious,  by  extending  his  ex- 
penditure.  So  that,  when  all  is  settled, 
as  I  have  already  told  you,  1  fear  there 
will  be  little  more  than  a  hundred  a-year 
to  maintain  you  all." 

"  And  pray,  Sir,  what  had  we  when 
poor  papa  was  alive  ?" 

"  When  he  married,  his  income  was  be- 
tween seven  and  eight  hundred  per  an- 
num, from  which  he  desired  to  save  two 
hundred  each  year ;  had  his  plans  been 
followed,  he  would,  for  some  years  past/ 
have  been  enabled  to  spend  fifteen  hun- 
dred pounds  per  annum,  and  have  left 
the  sum  of  twelve  thousand  pounds, 
although  he  died  in  his  forty-eighth 
year." 

Lucy  did  not  try  to  enter  into  calcula- 
tions, still  less  did  she  look  at  her  own  loss ; 
but  casting  her  eyes  in  her  uncle's  face, 
she  perceived  how  pale  and  harassed  he 
looked  ;  and  well  knowing  how  very  dear 
he  was  to  his  wife,  how  tenderly  every  turn 
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of  his  complexion  was  watched  at  home, 
and  how  useless  fortune,  situation,  all 
earthly  good  would  be  to  her  aunt  with- 
out him,  she  sought  to  apply  these  feel- 
ings to  her  mother,  and  said,  almost 
inarticulately  —  "  Alas!  my  poor  mamma 
is  so  wretched  in  her  loss,  that  even 
poverty  cannot  add  to  her  sorrow ;  but 
my  sister,  poor  thing  — " 

"  Aye,  you  may  well  say  poor  thing/ 
But  Lucy,  although  I  approve  of  your 
dutiful  attachment  to  your  mother,  and 
of  your  desire  to  support  her  under  the 
trials  that  are  coming  upon  her,  I  must 
not  suffer  you  to  deceive  yourself,  nor 
attempt  to  deceive  me.  Wives  who  use 
their  influence  with  their  husbands,  or 
with  their  creditors,  as  your  mother  has 
done,  neither  love  their  husbands,  their 
children,  nor  their  friends;  they  are  lovers 
of  self  only.  Your  mother  undoubtedly 
is  sorry  that  she  is  a  widow  ;  for  she  feels 
the  inconvenience  to  which  it  subjects 
her :  she  regrets,  perhaps,  her  long  ne- 
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gleet  of  my  brother,  because  her  fault  in- 
cludes her  punishment.  But  the  remorse 
of  a  wounded  conscience,  the  contrition 
of  a  tender  heart,  are  hitherto  unfelt  by 
her ;  for  their  first  lesson  would  have 
taught  her  justice  to  the  departed.  The 
time  may  come  when  she  is  sensible  of 
both ;  but  not  till  then  shall  I  consider  her 
a  respectable  woman  and  my  sister." 

Bitter  tears  rolled  down  the  cheeks  of 
Lucy,  as  this  sentence  was  pronounced; 
and  being  utterly  unequal  to  all  conver- 
sation, she  withdrew  for  the  present  j  but 
in  the  evening  it  was  finally  agreed  that 
she  should  propose  to  Julia  to  accompany 
her  uncle,  and  herself  offer  to  take  charge 
of  her  mother's  health,  and  support  her  as 
well  as  she  could  through  the  changes  and 
troubles  which  inevitably  awaited  her. 

Nothing  could  be  less  agreeable  to  the 
manners  and  habits  of  Julia,  than  a  jour- 
ney with  such  a  companion  to  such  a 
place ;  yet,  to  the  surprise  both  of  her 
mother  and  sister,  she  readily  accepted 
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the  invitation ;  and  with  little  consider- 
ation for  the  former,  apparently,  required 
the  latter  only  to  pack  her  clothes,  and 
request  her  uncle  to  appoint  the  carriage 
an  hour  later  than  he  intended. 

This  change  in  Julia  arose  from  a 
circumstance  no  one  could  have  fore- 
seen ;  two  young  men  belonging  to  the 
mercer,  who  was  also  undertaker,  had 
been  at  the  house  to  remove  certain 
goods,  and,  in  going  down  stairs,  one 
observed  to  the  other,  that  he  had 
seen  Miss  Stanley  for  a  moment,  and  she 
looked  more  interesting  in  mourning  than 
ever  she  did  before. 

Julia  had  been  about  descending  the 
stairs  when  this  took  place  ;  she  stopped 
until  they  were  gone,  and  by  this  means 
caught  words  which  made  a  strong  im- 
pression on  her  mind, — at  once  obliterat- 
ing her  father,  her  sorrow,  her  expected 
poverty,  and  substituting  in  that  vain  and 
vacillating  ground,  the  images  of  the 
melancholy  SirPowis,  charmed  with  one 
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who  was  so  likely  to  sympathize  in  his  feel- 
ings, and  all  the  pride  and  importance  at- 
tached to  a  conquest,  which  would  again 
place  her  at  the  head  of  the  society  of 

E ,  to  dazzle  them  for  an  hour,  and 

then  quit  them  for  ever. 

Her  hopes  and  wishes  were,  in  the 
course  of  the  night,  communicated  to 
Lucy,  who  almost  wondered  at  the  pain 
which  she  felt  in  contemplating  what  she 
thought  really  a  probable  termination. 
She  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  com- 
bat the  sense  of  a  new  motive  for  un- 
happiness,  which  accompanied  all  her 
thoughts  on  the  subject,  and  which 
appeared  strange  to  herself,  since  it  was 
originally  her  own  desire  to  have  wit- 
nessed such  an  union  ;  but  the  more  she 
considered  it  now,  the  less  eligible  it  ap- 
peared to  the  happiness  of  Sir  Powis,  and 
she  chid  her  own  heart  for  preferring  him 
to  Julia ;  but  she  found  no  consolation, 
in  whatever  light  the  affair  was  viewed. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


Ihe  travellers,  as  agreed,  set  out  for 
Woodbridge  Glen,  where  they  arrived  in 
safety.  I  shall  therefore  leave  them  at 
present,  to  attend  to  the  anxious  and  yet 
busy  Lucy,  and  her  unhappy  mother. 

In  a  very  short  time,  by  the  assistance 
of  Mr.  Stanley's  partners,  all  the  credi- 
tors were  satisfied,  and  means  were  taken 
for  the  sale  of  his  effects,  so  as  to  reduce 
the  remaining  property  to  a  tangible  shape. 
These  movements ;  to  a  certain  degree,  re- 
vived the  energies  and  quickened  thefacul- 
ties  of  his  widow;  who,  although  stupefied 
by  the  information  that  nearly  all  was  lost, 
became  much  alive  to  the  power  of  pre- 
serving, and  enhancing  the  value  of  what 
remained.     But  poignant,  indeed,  were 
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her  feelings,  when  she  beheld,  decisively, 
the  glittering  baubles  on  which  she  had 
built  her  happiness  dissolve,  and  leave 
no  trace  behind.     With  all  the  writhing 
agonies    that  it   would    be    natural    to 
ascribe   to   a  mother  who   beholds   her 
blooming  offspring  torn  away  by  the  hand 
of  violence,  or  the  breath  of  pestilence, 
did  she   behold,    and  lament,  an  effect 
foretold  to   her   many   a  time   by  him, 
whose  warning   was   ever  treated  with 
neglect,  or  derided  with  contempt.     As 
her  card-tables,  girandoles,  glass-dishes 
and    sofas   vanished,    the   remembrance 
of    what    she    called    her    happy    days 
(when  fifty  people  had  feasted  in  splen- 
dour, or  a  titled  cormorant  had  praised 
her    ragouts,)    swam    before    her    eyes, 
and   she  enumerated  her    costly  china, 
her  rich  curtains,    her   Grecian   lamps, 
her  glittering   sideboard,    and    weeping 
in  agony,    exclaimed   with   Macduff*  — 
"  What,  all  my  pretty  ones  ?  all  going  ! 
—  gone  ?" 

VOL.  II.  L 
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But  all  was  not  gone ;  although  the 
gentlemen  now  settling  her  affairs  had 
never  been  intimate  with  Mrs.  Stanley, 
they  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  of 
their  power  in  her  behalf,  for  the  sake  of 
him  whose  memory  was  valuable  in 
their  sight ;  and  she  adopted  their  plans 
with  a  facility,  which,  though  it  was  in 
fact  the  servility  of  a  conscious  culprit, 
yet  interested  them  in  her  behalf.  These 
gentlemen  sought  out  a  small,  but  plea- 
sant house  on  the  borders  of  the  town, 
which  they  secured  for  her  at  an  easy 
rent,  and  thither  an  assortment  of  fur- 
niture,  including  all  necessaries,  as  chosen 
by  Lucy  at  her  mother's  request,  were 
forwarded  in  the  first  place,  and  many 
little  elegancies  were  afterwards  pur- 
chased by  their  ladies,  and  sent  thither 
as  presents.  Lucy  received  all  with 
gratitude,  and  with  unremitting  yet 
quiet  industry,  arranged  every  thing  in 
the  most  commodious  manner,  and  en- 
deavoured so  to  place,  and  so  to  manage 
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whatever  related  to  their  little  establish- 
ment, exactly  in  the  style  she  conceived 
to  be  most  agreeable  to  her  mother ;  but 
when  the  first  impetus  of  her  spirits  had 
subsided,  when  there  was  no  longer  a 
bargain  to  be  driven*  or  a  point  to  be 
carried,  Mrs.  Stanley  became  again  over- 
whelmed by  misfortune,  and  seldom 
aroused  herself,  except  to  bewail  her 
solitude,  assert  her  own  singular  worth 
and  hard  destiny,  or  upbraid  her  daughter 
for  her  want  of  feeling  in  being  able  to 
do  her  duty. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  E 

were  pretty  equal  in  their  opinion  of  Mrs. 
Stanley's  errors,  and  the  justice  of  her  pu- 
nishment ;  the  idle,  who  had  been  vexed 
with  her  activity,  and  the  proud,  who  had 
been  mortified  with  her  splendour,  said 
much  more  on  the  subject  than  the  pru- 
dentandthemodest;  but  allhad  something 
to  say,  either  in  the  shape  of  exultation 
or  pity.  When,  however,  it  was  seen  that 
her  carriage,  house,  wine,  and  all  the  su- 
l  2 
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perb  part  of  her  furniture,  were  sold, 
and  known  that  her  gay  daughter  was 
gone,  and  her  income  reduced  to  a  mere 
pittance,  compassion  began  to  take  place 
of  condemnation,  and  those  who  had  revel- 
led at  her  expense,  or  contributed  to  her 
folly,  became  ashamed  of  forsaking  her 
in  the  day  of  trouble.  She  was  now  call- 
ed upon  and  invited  to  their  houses  ;  and 
as  at  this  time  Lady  Clifton  returned 
from  a  distant  excursion,  and  being  a 
good-natured  woman,  and  really  shocked 
by  the  great  change  which  had  happened 
during  her  absence,  now  treated  her  with 
the  most  marked  attention,  another  re- 
volution took  place  in  her  situation 
in  society.  It  become  all  at  once  the 
fashion  to  pity  <c  poor  Mrs.  Stanley,"  to 
lead  her  out  of  retirement,  to  contrive  a 
friendly  rubber  for  her,  and  encourage 
her  to  relieve  herself  by  conversation. 
She  had  always  possessed  the  talents  of 
insinuation  in  an  uncommon  degree,  and 
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thus  encouraged,  she  so  pleaded  her  own 
cause,  that  although  not  one  person  was 
her  convert,  yet  many  became  her  advo- 
cates, and  in  repeating  her  apologies, 
and  deploring  her  situation,  believed  that 
they  were  humane,  and  were  assured  that 
they  were  eloquent. 

The  dormant  faculties  of  Mrs.  Stanley 
thus  once  more  roused,  the  desire  and 
hope  of  retaining  some  share  of  import- 
ance daily  enabled  her  to  make  exer- 
tions beyond  the  usual  efforts  of  the 
really  afflicted.  She  knew  the  world  well 
enough  to  be  aware  that  commiseration 
never  lasts  long  as  a  feeling,  though  it 
may  be  abundantly  professed  as  a  senti- 
ment, and  she,  therefore,  sought  to  render 
her  present  footing  permanent,  by  mak- 
ing an  endeavour  to  entertain  the  friend? 
who  entertained  her.  Her  knowledge 
of  cards  she  soon  began  to  consider  as 
resembling  that  which  is  "  better  than 
house  or  land,"  since  it  certainly  re- 
l  3 
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mained  when  they  were  gone  ;  and  as  it 
preserved  her  importance  in  theeyesofall 
who  could  be  benefited  by  it,  there  were 
many  who  never  failed  to  include  her  in 
their  parties,  and,  with  an  air  of  pat- 
ronage, take  the  poor  widow  for  their 
own  partner,  whenever  they  could  con- 
trive it. 

Thus,  by  degrees,  she  sunk  into  the 
servile  part  assigned  her,  of  filling  a  cor- 
ner in  a  carriage,  or  a  whist-table,  con- 
tented if  she  could  fill  a  place  at  all,  but 
ever  wretched  and  repining,  if  she  sup- 
posed one  party  was  made  up  without 
her,  or  one  knot  of  her  former  acquaint- 
ance assembled  in  any  form,  without  feel- 
ing the  loss  of  her  society.  At  these  times 
she  would  think  of  Julia,  and  fill  her 
mind  with  the  hopes  of  rising  again 
in  the  world  by  her  means,  ardently  de- 
sire her  return,  and  lament  the  loss  of 
her  company  as  "  the  only  solace  of  her 
affliction,  the  delight  of  her  heart,  the 
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single  creature  that  loved  her  truly  in 
the  wide  world,  now  her  dear  father  was 
no  more." 

But  the  first  voice  of  invitation,  the 
first  call  into  the  world  through  any  me- 
dium, ever  dissipated  these  sorrows  ;  and 
as  she  was  ever  willing  to  be  employed 
by  all,  and  for  all,  her  dear  friends  who 
would  keep  her  from  the  pain  of  reflect- 
ing on  the  past,  and  reconciling  herself 
to  the  present ;  who  would  lead  her  from 
the  solitude  and  narrow  means  of  her  own 
house,  into  the  bustle  and  plenty  of  theirs  j 
she  became  a  much  greater  favourite  with 
many  than  she  had  ever  been  in  the  days 
of  her  assumed  prosperity  ;  and  in  the 
course  of  the  first  winter  of  her  widow- 
hood, she  changed  her  designation  from 
that  "  of  a  foolish,  proud,  extravagant 
woman,  who  had  been  the  ruin  and  death 
of  an  excellent  husband,"  into  that  of 
"  good  Mrs,  Stanley,  the  best  creature 
in  the  world,  who  ran  about  from  shop 
to  shop,  all  over  the  city,  to  buy  the  fat 
l  4 
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mother  of  Lady  Hanson  a  pair  of  lazy 
tongs  ;  took  pains  without  end  to  get  a 
bargain  of  lace  to  trim  Miss  Teazleton's 
frock  ;  who  had  the  goodness  to  assist 
Mrs.  Johnson's  housekeeper  to  prepare  a 
whole  hogshead  of  raisin- wine  ;  and  ac- 
tually occasioned  Alderman  Rapall  to 
win  ten  pounds  on  the  odd  trick,  when 
he  had  imprudently  betted  against  the 
Recorder." 

But  whilst  mamma  thus  became  if  not 
more  happy,  yet  certainly  more  at  ease, 
than  she  had  ever  been,  and,  therefore, 
impiously  affected  to  call  herself  a  resign- 
ed Christian,  her  youngest  daughter 
found  that  nothing  less  than  being  a 
Christian  in  deed,  as  well  as  word,  could 
have  enabled  her  to  preserve  any  equa- 
nimity of  spirit  under  her  daily  trials. 
She  had  in  the  first  stage  of  their  remo- 
val endeavoured,  but  with  the  most  an- 
assuming  humility  and  true  tenderness, 
to  instil  into  the  wounded  bosom  of  her 
parent  somewhat  of  that  divine  consola- 
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tion,  that  cheering,  soul-ennobling  faith, 
which  she  had  seen  efficacious  in  the  day 
of  affliction  to  the  dear  family  at  Wood- 
bridge.  Conscious  that  until  her  arrival 
there,  her  whole  life  had  been  a  busy, 
yet  uninteresting  blank,  even  in  the  day 
of  youth,  she  judged  that  her  poor  mo- 
ther's had  been  still  less  satisfactory,  and 
with  the  utmost  anxiety  she  watched  for 
some  manifestation  of  new  feeling  and 
improved  character,  in  one  whose  errors 
and  their  consequences  appeared  to  call 
imperiously  for  a  change,  and  her  uncle's 
words  were  continually  present  to  her. 
When,  however,  Lucy  perceived  that  her 
mother  still  clung  closely  to  a  world, 
which  at  once  held  her  and  shook  her  off| 
delighted  and  degraded  her,  the  heart  of 
the  pious  and  sensible  child  was  deeply 
smitten,  and  she  essayed  by  more  direct 
steps  to  lead  her  mother  to  seek  happi- 
ness from  a  new  source. 

From  time  to  time,  on  rainy  Sundays, 
Lucy  got  her  mother  to  sit  still,  whilst 
l  5 
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she  read  a  few  chapters  from  the  New 
Testament  ;  but  if  she  presumed  to 
make  the  shortest  comment  on  what  she 
read,  as  it  applied  to  their  own  situation, 
or  as  it  might  refer  to  the  sermon  they 
had  last  heard,  or  could  in  any  way  be 
associated  with  contemplations  of  futu- 
rity, Mrs.  Stanley  ever  told  her,  in  an 
angry  tone,  to  get  forward  and  finish  the 
chapter;  nor  did  she  ever  appear  easy 
till  the  book  was  closed,  though  she  was 
ever  willing  to  listen  a  given  time,  and 
frequently  laid  her  watch  on  the  table, 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  guard  over 
Lucy's  movements.  It  was  evident  that 
when  she  had  submitted  to  this  discipline, 
she  was  conscious  that  she  had  paid  a 
debt,  and  it  would  have  been  unfair  that 
more  should  be  demanded  from  her ;  and 
with  reverence  be  it  spoken,  the  Al- 
mighty himself  was  obliged  to  her. 
How  could  Lucy,  who,  as  her  child, 
was  deficient  in  authority,  and  neither 
possessed  of  knowledge  or  power  to  de- 
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clare  unto  her  "  the  whole  counsel  of 
God,"  make  any  impression  on  a  mind 
so  mistaken,  a  judgment  which,  with  all 
its  natural  acuteness,  was  so  blinded  as 
this?  The  only  end  her  efforts  to  do 
good  ever  answered  at  this  time,  was  to 
subject  herself  to  the  charge  of  great 
cruelty  in  bringing  "s  orrowful  thoughts 
to  her  mother,  by  talking  of  things  in  the 
Bible  which  always  leads  one  to  think 
of  death  and  such  like,"  and  to  be  left 
entirely  to  the  solitude  and  labour  her 
situation  now  imposed. 

The  retirement  to  which  Lucy  had 
been  long  habituated  was  very  different 
from  that  she  now  experienced.  Her 
cousin  was  her  constant  companion,  and 
the  society  of  her  uncle  and  aunt  was 
to  both  the  young  people  a  sensible 
amusement.  Books,  music,  and  draw- 
ing ;  a  morning  ramble  ;  an  evening  read- 
ing ;  frequent  interchange  of  calls  and 
visits  from  the  neighbouring  gentry  j  and, 
above  all,  various  plans  of  charity,  either 
l  6 
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in  relieving  the  poor,  or  instructing  their 
little  ones,  afforded  every  diversion  a 
regulated  and  cheerful  disposition  could 
require,  and  very  frequently  amounted 
to  serious  business  and  weighty  occupa- 
tion with  Lucy,  whose  celerity  with  her 
needle  gave  her  additional  employments, 
and  great  pleasure  in  contributing  to  the 
convenience  or  ornament  of  friends  so 
justly  dear.  All  this  happy  disposition 
of  time  was  over  now.  Mrs.  Stanley  had 
sold  the  contents  of  her  book-case  the 
first  thing ;  the  harp  of  Julia,  which  had 
been  bought  for  the  express  purpose  of 
showing  her  person  to  advantage,  had 
followed  her  to  Woodbridge ;  and  as  to 
drawing,  to  which  Lucy  was  particularly 
attached,  and  in  which,  under  her  cou- 
sin and  uncle,  she  had  made  very  re- 
spectable progress,  it  was  Mrs.  Stanley's 
decided  aversion.  She  declared,  that  to 
see  a  person  dawdling  the  day,  through 
with  a  pencil  in  their  fingers,  shocked 
her  exceedingly,  especially  in  their  situ- 
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ation,  which  certainly  forbade  all  idle- 
ness. Under  this  short-sighted  prejudice 
the  poor  girl  was  thrown  back  on  all  her 
original  employments;  and  getting  up  her 
mother's  caps,  running  her  broad  hems, 
and  clapping  her  tumbled  crape,  occupied 
her  time,  except  when  it  was  demanded 
by  some  lady,  who  wanted  a  thousand 
little  things  doing  for  her  little  family, 
which  Mrs.  Stanley  was  certain  her 
daughter  would  undertake  with  pleasure, 
as  she  had  nothing  else  to  do ;  and  in 
return  for  which  she  expected  her  own 
name  to  be  put  on  the  list  for  the  follow- 
ing party,  or  invited  to  share  the  first 
dainty  at  the  family-dinner. 

Naturally  obliging,  and  habitually  ac- 
tive, Lucy  did  not  object  to  rendering 
herself  useful,  until  these  demands  had 
risen  to  an  absolute  sacrifice  of  all  her 
time,  and  she  found  herself  confined  con- 
stantly to  the  house  in  laborious  and 
menial  occupation,  whilst  her  mother, 
in  reaping  the  fruit  of  her  toils,  left  her 
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to  melancholy  and  unrewarded  exertions, 
in  cheerless  and  even  pinching  solitude 
and  poverty.  Her  spirits  sunk,  and  her 
health  was  affected  -9  but  when,  even  in 
the  gentlest  way,  she  ventured  to  com- 
plain, she  was  answered  by  upbraidings 
for  her  ingratitude  to  those  dear  friends 
whose  kindness  was  the  sole  solace  of  her 
mother ;  and  at  length  reproached  with 
not  exerting  her  influence  with  her  uncle, 
and  procuring  from  him  some  addition 
to  their  income. 

This  subject  once  broached,  became 
the  daily  topic  with  Mrs.  Stanley  when- 
ever she  was  at  home,  and  Lucy  was  at 
length  induced  to  listen  with  as  much 
anxiety  for  her  departure,  as  she  had 
formerly  done  for  her  return  ;  and  many 
a  long  letter  did  she  write,  and  afterwards 
commit  to  the  flames,  unable  to  beg  from 
her  uncle,  though  anxious  to  benefit  her 
mother ;  and  often  did  she  consider  on 
the  means  of  providing  for  herself,  with- 
out acting  in  a  manner  which  either  of 
11 
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them  might  think  derogatory  to  the 
family.  Her  understanding  and  her 
temper  were  kept  in  continual  exercise, 
and  they  received  strength  from  the 
trial ;  and  few  women  so  young  as  Lucy 
Stanley  would  have  been  met  with  equally 
companionable  and  agreeable.  Yet  she 
continued  as  much  a  stranger  to  her 
mother's  friends,  as  the  untutored  little 
maiden,  who  was  now  the  sole  servant 
of  the  mother,  and  the  only  associate 
left  for  the  daughter. 

When  Mr.  Stanley  had  thoroughly  ar- 
ranged his  brother's  affairs,  and  found 
the  utmost  which  remained  would  indeed 
amount  only  to  100/.  per  annum^  (a 
circumstance  which  he  had  entertained 
hopes  of  bettering,)  he  did  not  need 
entreaty  on  the  subject,  but  immediately 
informed  his  sister  that  he  should  double 
her  income,  until  the  period  when,  from 
the  death  of  her  mother,  she  would  re- 
ceive more  than  that  addition ;  or  from 
the  marriage  of  her  daughters,  it  might 
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be  rendered  less  necessary.  For  her  con- 
venience, the  joint  income  would  be  paid 
quarterly ;  but  he  must  add,  that  if  the 
debts  of  one  quarter  were  left  undis- 
charged at  the  end  of  the  following,  from 
that  time  his  own  allowance  would  cer- 
tainly be  withdrawn. 

Mrs.  Stanley  inveighed  bitterly  against 
this  clause,  but  her  resentment  was  not 
acknowledged   to  the  giver,    whom  she 
condescended   to   thank   with   so  much 
apparent    gratitude,     as    effectually    to 
secure  a  friend  in  his  lady,  who  was  ever 
ready  to  feel  affection  for  all  who  eulo- 
gized her  husband ;  and  from  this  time 
her  good  will  was  frequently  evinced  by 
liberal  presents  of  the  productions  of  the 
country,    so   that   a   nearer    intercourse 
seemed   opening  between    the   families, 
than  there  had  ever  been,  when  it  was 
interrupted  by  the  unexpected  arrival  of 
Julia  at  E ,  who  came  in  the  mail- 
coach,  unattended ;  and  from  the  strange 
and  unsatisfactory  way  in  which  she  re- 
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plied  to  the  questions  of  her  mother  and 
Lucy,  gave  them  reason  to  suppose  that 
she  had  either  greatly  offended  her  uncle, 
or  actually  ran  away  from  his  house  clan- 
destinely. 
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CHAP.  V. 

When  Julia  travelled  with  a  relative,  she 
had  unjustly,  though  naturally,  (in  her 
case,)  ever  regarded  as  an  awful  and 
unbending  personage,  there  was  little 
conversation  between  them,  yet  neither 
severity  on  the  one  side,  nor  sullenness 
on  the  other.  Julia,  though  spoiled  and 
high  spirited,  was  good  tempered,  and 
her  uncle  considered  her  in  the  light  of 
an  indulged  child,  whom  he  pitied  too 
much  to  blame;  and  her  features  re- 
minded him  so  much  of  his  eldest  daugh- 
ter, that  he  could  not  help  feeling  a  great 
interest  in  her,  and  a  sincere  desire  to 
render  her  journey  to  his  house,  and  her 
residence  in  his  family  as  beneficial  to 
her  as  it  had  been  to  Lucy,  whose  ab- 
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sence  he  yet  lamented,  as  being  much 
the  more  eligible  companion  for  his  own 
daughter. 

The  peculiar  warmth  of  affection  with 
which  Mr.  Stanley  was  received  after  a 
visit  of  so  much  importance,  in  which  he 
had  buried  a  brother  five  years  younger 
than  himself,  and  returned  with  a  young 
and  lovely  girl  bearing  the  name  and 
much  of  the  countenance  of  her  whose 
memory  was  so  fondly  cherished,  banished 
all  form,  and  opened  at  once  to  Julia 
the  characters  of  those  to  whom  she  was 
introduced  ;  and  stranger  as  she  had  hi- 
therto been  to  persons  of  their  descrip- 
tion, yet  her  heart  yielded  to  the  power- 
ful voice  of  nature.  She  felt,  at  this 
moment,  the  value  of  the  parent  she  had 
lost,  and  how  sacred  and  dear  was  that 
tie,  which  never  had  been  properly  esti- 
mated by  her  until  mm,  when  it  was 
rent  asunder  for  ever  ;  and  as  her  cousin 
Mary  sprang  forward,  and  threw  her 
slender  arms  around  her  welcome  father, 
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tears  of  tenderness  and  contrition,  the 
mingled  flow  of  affection  and  regret,  de- 
luged the  cheeks  of  Julia  ;  and  in  a  voice 
almost  suffocated  with  emotion,  she  said 
(sinking  on  the  shoulder  of  Mrs.  Stanley), 
M  Oh,  ma'am,  I  have  no  father." 

When  young  hearts  are  moved,  they 
evince  genuine  feelings  :  Julia's  sorrow 
was  poignant  and  sincere ;  and  it  justly 
excited  the  sympathy  of  all  around  her, 
and  gave  her  a  warm  recommendation  to 
all.  But,  alas !  our  acute  feelings  are  short- 
lived :  Julia  awoke  the  next  morning  to 
all  that  sense  of  apathy  and  estrangement, 
a  situation  far  distant  from  the  scene  of 
her  former  pleasures  was  so  calculated 
to  produce,  when  offering  in  itself  no 
excitement  to  her  jaded  spirits,  no  suc- 
cedaneum  to  the  gaiety  she  had  left,  and 
but  a  distant  prospect  of  that  honour  to 
which  her  heart  aspired. 

Had  Julia  been  sufficiently  (though 
romantically  and  unwisely)  in  love,  she 
might  have   found  her  situation  by  no 
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means  unpleasing  ;  for  we  all  know  that 
love,  though  it  cannot  live  without  some 
food,  will  most  accommodatingly  live  on 
a  little.  The  very  mention  of  a  name 
enshrined  in  the  innermost  recesses  of 
the  heart  will  vibrate  with  pleasure  to  its 
sacred  dwelling-place  ;  and  when  to  this 
is  added  the  praises  of  the  beloved  ob- 
ject, a  chord  is  touched  on  which  affec- 
tion rings  ten  thousand  changes,  each 
sweeter  than  the  last.  The  manner  in 
which  Sir  Powis  was  named,  from  time 
to  time,  in  the  family,  did  not  produce 
these  effects  in  the  mind  of  Julia  ;  her 
best  ambition  had  been  excited  towards 
him,  and  his  figure  and  manners  had  cap- 
tivated her  fancy  ;  but  the  watchfulness 
of  her  mother,  and  the  rapid  and  dread- 
ful changes  which  had  occurred  in  her 
family  since,  had  nearly  subdued  every 
part  of  the  sentiment,  save  that  which 
was  combined  with  the  hopes  of  vanity, 
and  the  wishes  of  aggrandizement.  Julia 
well   knew  that  many  people  in  E 
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had  greatly  reprobated  her  haughty  treat- 
ment of  young  Mallison  ;  that  she  had 
been  an  object  of  envy  to  many,  not  only 
for  her  person  and  dress,  but  the  superior 
society  she  had  enjoyed  j  and  that  these 
would  rejoice  in  any  humiliation  to  which 
change  of  circumstances  might  expose 
her ;  and  she  sincerely  wished  never  to 

appear  in  E again,  until  she  could 

do  so  with  the  triumph  of  a  bride. 

Her  ideas  of  the  distinct  pleasures  of 
the  country  from  those  of  the  town,  had 
never  led  her  to  form  any  just  notion  of 
things  as  they  were ;  and  the  entire 
novelty  of  every  thing  around  her  failed 
to  excite  that  pleasure  which  new  things 
generally  give  young  people,  because  it 
was  unaccompanied  by  that  bustling  ex- 
pedition, that  continual  admixture  of 
contrivance,  and  that  grasping  eagerness 
of  being  uppermost,  which  had  been  the 
characteristic  of  every  movement  in  her 
father's  house  and  in  her  mother's  con- 
duct, and  which  would  be,  to  a  great  part 
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of  the  world,  a  species  of  harassing  tor- 
merit.  The  first  day  appeared  to  Julia 
as  if  it  would  never  have  an  end  :  she 
listened  perpetually  for  carriage-wheels 
or  the  trampling  of  horses,  and  thought 
it  surprising  that  Sir  Powis  Pembroke 
never  called  ;  and  when  at  length  the 
weary  hours  were  over,  and  hope  of  re- 
lief for  the  evening  completely  gone,  she 
concluded  that  not  being  even  the  wife 
of  Sir  Powis  could  reconcile  her  to  liv- 
ing in  the  country  a  single  month  in  the 
year. 

Her  aunt  and  cousin,  perceiving  her 
extreme  abstraction,  her  entire  inability 
to  join  in  conversation,  that  every  effort 
they  could  make,  either  by  reading  or 
speaking,  failed  to  draw  her  from  what 
they  considered  to  be  deep  thought  and 
natural  regret,  determined,  as  the  weather 
was  now  fine  for  the  season,  to  take  her 
out  and  amuse  her  mind,  by  showing  her 
various  objects  of  natural  beauty  and 
curiosity  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wood- 
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bridge  Glen  ;  which,  as  its  name  implied, 
was  in  the  sheltered  part  of  a.close  valley, 
and  surrounded  by  objects  of  high  beauty 
and  interest,  very  distinct  from  any  thing 
which  had  hitherto  met  the  eyes  of  the 
stranger. 

When  Mary  had  arranged  this  plan  to 
her  own  mind,  she  said  to  Julia  on  the 
following  morning,  — 

"  I  hope,  my  dear  cousin,  you  find  your- 
self able  to  take  a  ride  this  morning  :  the 
day  is  unusually  fine  for  the  season,  and 
we  think  it  will  do  you  good." 

"  I  am  sure  it  will,"  answered  Julia, 
gaily  :  "  where  are  we  going  to  ?  But  I 
suppose  we  shall  make  a  round." 

"  O  yes !  1  wish  you  to  see  a  grand 
ravine  about  three  miles  oflj  and  then,  if 
the  roads  allow  us,  we  will  drive  through 
the  pass  at  Plas-y-cwm,  cross  the  river, 
and  return  through  the  low  woodlands  : 
I  am  sure  you  will  say  that  you  never 
saw,  in  a  circle  of  nine  miles,  a  richer 
display  of  the  varieties  of  scenery." 
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*«  Probably,"  said  Julia,  with  a  deep 
sigh, 

The  ravine  was  visited,  and  Julia  won- 
dered what  there  was  to  see ;  the  pass 
was  traversed,  but  the  yawning  fissure  of 
a  cleft  mountain,  on  either  side  of  which 
immense  rocks,  lit  up  by  partial  sun- 
beams, now  standing  in  naked  majesty, 
threatening  and  tremendous,  now  clothed 
by  fading  verdure,  desolate,  yet  beauti- 
ful, elicited  no  other  observation  than 
that  "  the  roads  seemed  very  bad." 

"  My  cousin  is  not  used  to  our  land- 
scape," said  the  good-natured  Mary;  "she 
will  like  better  the  green  meadows  and 
the  rich  orchards  which  we  shall  presently 
enter  upon  ;  it  requires,  perhaps,  either 
the  habit  of  contemplating  nature  in  her 
mighty  works,  (which  is  natural  to  those 
who  were  born  amongst  them,)  or  a  taste 
cultivated  for  the  discrimination  of  the 
picturesque,  to  enter  into  our  feelings." 

"  True,"  said  her  mother,  "  and  to 
the  enjoyment  of  all  objects  of  sense, 

VOL.  II.  M 
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we  must  also  take  a  mind  unfettered  by 
sorrow.  The  heart  at  ease,  or  but  lightly 
oppressed,  can  rise  to  God  through  his 
works ;  but  in  seasons  of  severe  affliction 
our  best  approach  is  by  his  word. 

"  To-morrow,"  said  Mary,  with  a  sweet 
smile,  and  somewhat  of  a  blush  ;  "  to- 
morrow we  shall  go  to  church." 

Julia  certainly  looked  up  as  if  she 
heard  this  with  pleasure,  and  the  hearts 
of  both  mother  and  daughter  felt  towards 
her  a  still  stronger  sympathy,  at  the  same 
time  she  leant  out  of  the  window,  look- 
ing with  the  utmost  earnestness  at  every 
house  in  a  small  town  which  they  were 
entering ;  an  action  which  they  both 
imputed  to  her  desire  of  showing  them 
that  she  was  determined  to  appear  in- 
terested in  the  objects  before  her,  rather 
than  disappoint  their  kindness. 

But,  in  truth,  every  thing  Julia  now 
saw,  really  was  an  object,  which,  however 
mean,  had  its  attractions.  There  was 
a  tinman's  shop,  with  carriage-lamps  in 
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the  window;  huge  bills,  placarded  on 
the  walls,  announcing  the  lottery ;  and, 
as  they  proceeded,  a  large  shop  pre- 
sented itself,  in  one  window  of  which 
straw  bonnets,  gay  shawls,  and  shining 
ribands  were  exhibited  ;  and  in  the 
other,  figs,  raisins,  and  sugar-candy,  made 
an  equally  tempting  appearance. 

Beyond  this,  on  the  opposite  side,  was 
the  Crown    Inn  and  post-house,  where, 
for  a  moment,  the  carriage  drew  up  to 
enquire  for   letters.     The  arched  gate- 
way was  full  of  soldiers  and  saunterers, 
and  the  quick  eye  of  Julia  detected  the 
forms  of  two  officers,   with  newspapers 
in   their   hands,    in  a    room    above ;    in 
another  moment,    a   handsome  curricle 
and  pair  of  grey  horses  drove  up  after 
them,  and  the  sound  of  a  second  carriage 
brought  the  officers  to  the  window,  and 
greetings  took  place  for  a  moment  be- 
tween them  and  the  person  who  drove 
the  curricle,    who  speedily  alighted  on 
perceiving  Mrs.  Stanley's  carriage,   and 

M    2 
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pressed  forward  to  pay   his  respects  to 
her. 

The  heart  of  Julia  now  beat  quick ; 
"  perhaps  it  was  Sir  Powis?"  —  "  How 
provoking !  that  he  should  see  her  first 
in  her  bonnet  —  no  person  could  look 
well  in  a  black  bonnet."  She  almost 
determined  to  seem  to  be  in  tears,  and 
not  to  be  seen  at  all. 

But  this  tumult  of  the  spirits  quickly 
subsided,  the  gentleman  was  a  middle 
aged  man,  who  spoke  of  his  family,  and 
invited  them  to  his  house  to  meet  a  few 
old  friends. 

Julia  was  a  good  deal  disappointed, 
but  her  spirits  were,  on  the  whole,  much 
enlivened,  especially  when  she  learnt  that 
the  gentleman  was  going  the  day  follow- 
ing to  see  Sir  Powis  Pembroke,  as  she 
concluded  that  the  baronet  would  not 
fail  to  call  upon  her  uncle  soon ;  she 
rode  back  in  such  a  temper  as  to  per- 
suade Mary,  that  the  soft  and  smiling 
landscape  was  more  to  her  taste  than  the 
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majestic  and  commanding,  and  to  induce 
Mrs.  Stanley  to  conclude,  "  that  in  youth 
there  is  happily  implanted  a  wonderfully 
elastic  principle  of  mind,  for  the  resis- 
tance of  grief  and  anxiety."  Schemes  for 
increasing  her  cousin's  pleasures  filled  the 
head  of  Mary ;  for  improving  her  mind 
occupied  the  mind  of  her  mother ;  and 
for  getting  to  the  little  town,  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  officers,  bursting  in 
full  splendour  on  Sir  Powis,  busied  the 
whole  soul  of  Julia, 

Going  to  the  little  parish  church  of 
Woodb ridge,  had  no  other  recommend- 
ation to  Julia  than  that  it  was  going 
somewhere.  The  white-washed  walls  of 
a  small  Gothic  edifice,  peeping  from 
under  a  lofty  screen  of  magnificent  elms, 
which  served  as  guardians  to  a  circle  of 
ancient  yew  trees,  beneath  whose  wide- 
spread arms  the  departed  villagers  for 
many  a  generation  slept  in  undisturbed 
repose.  The  greyheaded  farmers,  tidy 
housewives,  and  pretty  maidens,  with 
M  3 
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each  her  prayer-book  in  her  hand; 
and  the  train  of  village  scholars,  where 
Lucy  and  Mary  were  looked  up_  to  as 
guardian  angels,  were  all  pointed  out  to 
Julia  by  her  uncle  as  attractive  objects, 
in  vain.  Her  eyes  were,  indeed,  fully 
employed ;  but  to  her  conceptions  they 
were  sent  out  on  their  mission  to  no 
purpose ;  "  they  did  not  see  a  single  thing 
nor  a  single  creature."  "  Yes !  there  was 
one  respectable  bonnet,  but  then  the 
pelisse  worn  with  it  came  out  of  Noah's 


4r>   » 
i»i  rat 


Julia,  on  entering  the  church,  (con- 
temptible as  it  appeared  in  comparison 
with  the  cathedral  to  which  her  father 
had  so  often  dragged  her  unwilling  feet 
in  days  of  yore),  had  yet  somewhat  to 
stimulate  curiosity  and  flatter  pride ;  its 
only  conspicuous  monument  contained 
the  effigies  of  her  forefathers,  and  their 
names  in  various  places  as  the  re-builders 
of  the  school-house ;  the  bequeathers  of 
aim-houses  j    or  the  benefactors  of  the 
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parish,  met  her  eye  :  she  followed  to  the 
only  lined  pew  in  the  church,  which  was 
further  improved  by  a  green  curtain,  to 
screen  it  from  the  cold  gales  which  blew 
from  the  chancel,  by  no  means  to  keep 
the  occupiers  from  the  gaze  of  the  vulgar, 
as  Julia  at  first  concluded.  So  far  from 
wrapping  himself  up  in  seclusion,  Mr. 
Stanley  drew  out  his  large  prayer-book 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who  considers  him- 
self as  engaged  in  public  worship,  and 
Julia  was  shocked  to  perceive  that  he 
gave  all  the  responses  in  a  voice  second 
only  to  the  clerk ;  a  custom  followed  by 
all  the  congregation,  not  excepting  her 
aunt  and  cousin,  and  which  she  had 
always  understood  to  be  a  very  vulgar 
custom,  since  it  was  never  practised  by 

any  genteel  person  at  E . 

When  the  clergyman  began  to  speak, 
his  fine  voice  and  distinct  articulation 
almost  compelled  her  attention,  and  on 
rising  from  her  knees  (for  she  had  been 
forced  to  kneel)  she  looked  earnestly  to  the 
m  4 
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reading-desk,  and  perceived,  with  some- 
thing like  the  pleasure  with  which  we 
meet  a  countryman  in  a  foreign  land,  a 
handsome  and  even  fashionable  looking 
young  man,  and  she  began  to  turn  the 
possibility  in  her  mind  of  making  this 
Mr.  Meredith  (whom  she  now  well  recol- 
lected Lucy's  mentioning  as  a  man  of 
family)  very  useful  as  an  attendant,  a 
quiz,  or  a  flirt. 

Occupied  with  their  devotions,  the 
wandering  eye,  or  somewhat  fidgetty 
motions  of  Julia  were  unnoticed,  and, 
on  leaving  the  church,  the  admiration 
of  the  new  comer  excited  among  the 
rustic  train,  who  pressed  around  to  ob- 
tain a  kind  word  from  madam,  and  a 
smile  from  the  squire,  induced  Mr.  Stan- 
ley to  look  with  more  than  usual  com- 
placency on  his  niece.  He  observed  the 
quiet  reflective  cast  of  her  features  with 
much  satisfaction  ;  and  loth  to  interrupt 
the  tenor  of  thought  which,  he  trusted, 
was  employed  in  applying  consolation  to 
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the  sorrows  of  her  heart,  from  the  ser- 
mon she  had  been  hearing,  he  looked 
upon  her  in  silent  satisfaction,  tracing  in 
her  fine  features  (in  despite  of  their 
vague  indefinite  expression)  those  traits 
in  which  she  resembled  his  own  lamented 
mother.  Mrs.^Stanley,  more  accustomed 
to  the  real  movements  of  her  niece's 
mind,  did  not  give  her  credit  for  much 
abstract  thought  on  so  good  a  subject ; 
and,  therefore,  after  a  time,  enquired 
how  she  liked  their  new  curate  who  of- 
ficiated to-day  ? 

"  Very  much,  indeed,  ma'am." 
"  I  thought  you   did,"  observed  her 
uncle ;  "  indeed  it  was  scarcely  possible 
that  you  should  not  do  so  :  we  see  a  good 
deal  of  him  at  our  house." 

"  I  am  very  glad  of  it,  for  I  should 
like  to  be  acquainted  with  him.  I  mean, 
I  should  like  to  be  intimate  enough  to 
ask  him  something  I  wish  to  know  very 
much." 

m  5 
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Mary,  who  had  been  perfectly  silent, 
now  looked  earnestly  in  Julia's  face  j  she 
even  half  opened  her  mouth,  but,  struck 
with  the  impropriety  of  making  an  en- 
quiry which  could  only  relate  to  the  most 
awful  and  delicate  subject,  she  shrunk 
back,  blushing  deeply.  Julia  had,  how- 
ever, read  the  question  in  her  eyes,  and 
having  no  motive  for  concealment,  an- 
swered ingenuously  — 

"  He  has  the  whitest  teeth  I  ever  saw  ; 
it  was,  indeed,  for  them  that  I  liked  him 
so  much.  I  want  to  know  if  he  uses 
pearl  dentifrice,  or  what  else  j  one  could 
not  ask  him  with  propriety,  you  know, 
till  one  is  quite  free  with  him.  I  know 
many  people  that  would  not  do  you  such 
a  favour  for  the  world,  but  if  he  is  only  a 
curate,  he  ought  to  be  obliging." 

Mr.  Stanley  looked  at  his  niece,  in  the 
beginning  of  this  speech,  as  if  she  were 
an  idiot,  but  at  its  conclusion,  as  if  she 
were  something  far  worse  ;  but  the  full 
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persuasion,  either  that  she  was  too  foolish 
for  him  to  do  her  any  good,  or  that  she 
was  not  worth  the  effort,  kept  him  silent, 
but  he  gave  a  deeper  sigh  than  ever  to 
the  memory  of  his  brother. 


m6 
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CHAP.  V. 


The  Sabbath  had  been  long  and  weari- 
some to  Julia,  and  the  following  week 
proved  not  less  so,  being  unenlivened 
either  by  the  expected  presence  of  Sir 
Powis,  or  the  dinner  party  of  Mr.  Parry  ; 
but  that  following  made  her  ample 
amends,  by  granting  both  these  objects 
of  desire.  Sir  Powis  called  on  the  Mon- 
day, and,  to  the  exultation  of  Julia,  ac- 
tually popped  upon  her  as  she  was 
stringing  her  newly  arrived  harp,  and, 
in  her  own  opinion,  leaning  over  it  in 
the  most  Interesting  manner  imaginable, 
and  under  circumstances  which  rendered 
her  dress  and  person  perfectly  fasci- 
nating. 

Sir  Powis  certainly  did  look  upon  Ju- 
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lia  with  a  high  degree  of  admiration,  in 
the  first  instance,  and  addressed  her  with 
an  air  of  respect  and  sympathy,  which, 
although  only  indicative  of  pity  for  her 
loss,  was  quite  sufficient  to  encourage 
hopes,  ever  on  the  wing,  and  stimulate 
vanity,  whose  appetite  was  rendered  in- 
ordinate by  long  fasting.  It  was  observ- 
able, also,  that  afterwards,  when  Sir 
Powis  mentioned  an  intention  of  setting 
out  for  Bath  with  his  mother,  that  he 
readily  agreed  to  Mrs.  Stanley's  wish  of 
postponing  his  journey,  in  order  to  ena- 
ble him  to  give  her  the  meeting  at  Mr. 
Parry's  on  the  following  Thursday,  a 
compliment  Julia  placed  entirely  to  her 
own  account,  and  with  which  she  felt  so 
flattered  and  so  delighted,  that  it  is  cer- 
tain her  features  wore  their  sweetest 
smiles,  and  the  little  she  ventured  to  say, 
like  the  learned  lady  in  Young's  Satires, 
might  have  "  fully  persuaded  all  the 
world  she's  fair" 

Sir  Powis   made  a  long  morning  call 
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but  could  not  spend  the  day,  and  from  that 
time  till  Thursday,  the  anxious,  though 
exulting  beauty,  found  her  mind  too  busy 
for  any  perception  of  solitude  to  effect  it ; 
and  although  she  had  not  the  slightest 
doubt  of  her  own  superiority,  in  point  of 
attraction  and  fashion,  yet  she  felt  as 
much  restless  cogitation  on  the  subject 
of  her  toilette,  as  if  she  had  suspected 
the  appearance  of  important  rivalry,  or 
had  the  liberties  of  choice  and  arrange- 
ment which  were  effectually  denied  by 
her  deep  mourning. 

Never  were  poor  locks  so  tortured  by 
twisting,  curling,  now  bent  into  graceful 
curves,  now  straitened  into  smooth  bends, 
as  the  lovely,  but  ill-used  tresses  of  poor 
Julia.  Nearly  half  of  Wednesday  night 
was  consumed  in  the  labour  of  dis- 
covering how  to  unite  the  newest  style 
with  the  most  becoming :  and  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  sun  would  have  arisen  upon 
her  unfinished  labours,  if  she  had  not 
happily  recollected  that  her  eyes  would 
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hardly  fail  to  suffer  in  their  lustre  for  the 
partial  devotion  now  shown  to  her  hair, 
on  which,  with  a  due  attention  to  the  re- 
covery of  beauty,  she  hastily  sought  her 
pillow. 

This  extraordinary  industry  on  the 
part  of  Julia,  was,  perhaps,  attributable,  in 
a  great  measure,  to  the  unceasing  energy 
and  unwearied  application  of  her  mother, 
whom  she  had  known  many  a  time,  after 
returning  late  from  a  card  party,  sit  down 
at  home,  and  in  the  silence  of  her  house 
endeavour  to  recall  her  jaded  spirits,  and 
collect  her  scatttered  thoughts,  so  as  to 
enable  her  to  detect  her  own  errors  in 
losing  an  odd  trick,  by  playing  a  wrong 
card,  or  find  out  the  way  in  which  she 
had  mis-calculated  in  playing  for  the  vole. 
On  these  occasions,  Mrs.  Stanley,  in  de- 
spite of  weariness,  would  deal  the  cards 
and  play  them  all  over,  till  she  had  dis- 
covered whence  the  error  arose,  which 
was  carefully  treasured  as  a  memento  to 
guard  her  from  similar  failures — What  an 
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exertion  of  memory  !  what  a  use  of  intel- 
lect and  energy !  what  an  example  of  in- 
dustry, in  obtaining  a  point  of  importance 
to  a  daughter  situated  like  Julia* 

When  Mary  was  ready  to  depart,  she 
visited  Julia,  who  was  still  before  the  glass, 
though  completely  dressed,  and  then, 
for  the  first  time,  enquired  "  who  they 
were  likely  to  meet  at  Mr.  Parry's,  and 
what  sort  of  people  they  were  ?" 

"  Oh  !  very  delightful  people,  at  least 
all  our  own  neighbours  are  so,  but  I  don't 
know  what  the  London  party  may  be  who 
are  now  visiting  there  ;  but  I  fancy  they 
are  very  fashionable,  and  tolerably  gen- 
teel."  ' 

Julia  thought  this  an  odd  expression. 
"If  they  were  very  fashionable,  she  should 
think  them  exceedingly  genteel ;  she  was 
heartily  glad  to  hear  of  any  thing  delight- 
ful beyond but  what  do  you  call 

delightful,  cousin  Mary  ?" 

"  Oh  !  I  call  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parry,  and 
their  six  sweet  children,  delightful,  an  d 
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old  Sir  Godfrey  and  Lady  Powell  still 
more  so ;  my  mother  says  they  are  the 
exact  Darby  and  Joan  of  the  old  song." 

"  Oh  you  are  joking,"  said  Julia  ;  "  but 
I  might  have,indeed,  guessed  the  delights 
of  a  country  party  ;  how  very  kind  it  is  of 
Sir  Powis  Pembroke  to  condescend  to  be 
there." 

"  Condescend !"  cried  Mary,  her 
cheek  reddening  \  "condescend!  indeed, 
Julia,  you  have  very  little  idea  who  you 
are  going  to  see  ;  why  there  will  be 
all  the  Morgan  family,  and  the  Williams's, 
and  Mr.  Herbert  himself." 

"  Who  is  Mr.  Herbert  ?" 

"  He  is  the  last  of  the  original  great 
Herbert  family,  from  one  of  whose 
branches  the  Duke  of  Beaufort's  family 
sprung :  the  Herberts  who  once  occu- 
pied Crickhowel  Castle,  and  Abergav- 
enny, and  Tretower  ;  but,  in  short,  they 
were  princes  and  heroes  in  ancient  times." 

"  And  this  man  their  sole  descendant ; 
he  must  be  immensely  rich  ?" 
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"  Oh,  no  :  he  is  quite  the  contrary." 

"  Then,  I  suppose,  he  is  monstrously 
handsome  ?" 

"  He  has  the  remains  of  a  fine  person; 
but  when  a  man  is  towards  seventy,  one 
cannot  call  him  positively  handsome." 

"  I  wish  you  would  not  speak  iron- 
ically,  Mary,  and  raise  one's  expectations 
just  to  disappoint  them  ;  but,  pray,  what 
business  can  an  old  man,  who  is  poor 
also,  have  at  Mr.  Parry's  house  ?" 

"  What  a  strange  question  ;  what  bu- 
siness has  one  gentleman  at  another  gen- 
tleman's house  ?  Pray  what  business  have 
any  of  us  there  ?" 

The  carriage  was  announced,  and  Mary 
flew  down  stairs  ;  but  Julia's  steps  moved 
slowly,  grieved  to  think  that  she  was  to 
be  wasted  upon  such  a  senseless  set,  un- 
til the  recollection  that  Sir  Powis  would 
be  the  more  likely  to  bestow  upon  her 
his  undivided  attention,  reconciled  her  to 
the  circumstance. 

The  roads  were  indifferent,  the  carri- 
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age  drove  slowly,  and  they  were  the  last 
of  the  party  ;  and  when  Julia  found  her- 
self in  the  drawing-room,  she  was  sur- 
prised to  find  not  only  a  large  party  of 
genteel  people,  but  some  whose  appear- 
ance was  so  gay  as  to  bespeak  them  from 
the  immediate  centre  of  fashion;  and 
when  Mrs.  Parry  introduced  them  as  her 
relations,  Miss  Trebeck,  Miss  Louisa 
Trebeck,  and  their  brother,  Julia  re- 
cognised in  them  the  Jashio?iable  visitants 
of  whom  Mary  had  spoken,  and  she  re* 
solved  to  attach  herself  as  much  to  them 
as  her  hoped-for  situation  with  the  object 
of  her  wishes  admitted. 

This  was  found  impracticable  from 
other  causes.  Miss  Williams,  a  sweet 
unaffected  girl,  who  had  been  fond  of 
Lucy,  and  was  the  bosom  friend  of  Mary, 
in  the  hope  of  showing  agreeable  atten- 
tion to  the  stranger,  placed  her  in  a  chair, 
betwixt  herself  and  Mr.  Meredith,  and 
she  was  compelled  to  perceive  Sir  Powis 
seated  between  Miss  Trebeck  and  Mrs. 
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Stanley,  while  Mr*  Trebeck,  whose  highly 
decorated  and  really  fine  form  proclaimed 
him  "  a  man  of  the  very  first  world,"  had 
his  little  cousin  Parry  on  the  right,  and 
Lady  Powell  on  the  left ;  and  even  young 
Williams,  who,  in  the  absence  of  higher 
game,  was  by  no  means  despicable,  was 
completely  out  of  her  circle,  and  made 
one  of  a  party  of  loungers,  as  yet  unin- 
troduced  (save  by  Lucy,  who  told  her 
they  were  all  heads  of  original  Welsh  fa- 
milies) who  stood  near  the  window,  con- 
versing on  the  politics  of  the  day. 

Vexed  with  the  circumstance,  and  al- 
most alarmed  by  the  attention  Sir  Powis 
was  paying  to  Miss  Trebeck,  Julia  an- 
swered her  neighbours  on  either  hand, 
"  neglectingly  she  knew  not  what,"  and 
Mr.  Meredith  soon  ceased  any  endeavour 
to  make  the  agreeable,  though  he  could 
not  forbear  admiring  the  brilliancy  of  her 
complexion,  the  form  of  her  features,  and 
the  apparently  artless  style  of  her  becom- 
ing dress,  which  was  yet  carried  to  a 
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fashionable  extreme,  scarcely  to  be  tole- 
rated in  this  part  of  the  country.  When 
they  rose  to  go  to  dinner,  he  did  not  offer 
Julia  the  hand  she  would  evidently  have 
been  mortified  to  accept,  and  she  was 
astonished  to  perceive  herself  by  no 
means  an  object  of  exclusive  attraction, 
though  as  a  stranger  one  of  great  respect  5 
and  she  was  just  beginning  to  conclude, 
that  the  people  in  this  county  were  defi- 
cient in  their  sight,  when  Sir  Povvis  him- 
self took  her  hand,  as  well  as  that  of  Miss 
Trebeck,  and,  to  her  infinite  delight, 
placed  himself  at  table  between  them. 

There  was  certainly  something  pleasing 
aj}d  uncommonly  stylish  in  Miss  Trebeck, 
though  she  had  far  less  pretension  to 
personal  charms  than  her  brother  and 
sister,  and  Julia  thought  it  strange,  that 
Sir  Powis  should  speak  to  her  so  fre- 
quently, and  generally  smile  at  the 
answers  he  received  from  her ;  still  more 
was  she  surprised  to  find  the  young  lady 
herself  address  not  less  of  her  conversa- 
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tion  to  Mr.  Meredith,  who  was  seated 
on  the  other  side  :  at  last  she  concluded 
that  she  was  a  bookish  girl,  a  race  of  very- 
disagreeable  beings,  who  had  thwarted 
her  operations  many  a  time,  without  do- 
ing the  least  #good  to  themselves,  but 
whom  she  might  yet  hope  to  counteract 
by  her  singing,  if  her  person  should 
fail  in  the  present  instance. 

When  the  dinner  was  removed,  the 
younger  children  came  in  ;  conversation 
was  at  an  end,  the  children  were  very 
pretty,  and  any  circumstance  which  made 
beauty  the  subject  of  animadversion,  was 
favourable  to  Julia,  and  many  eyes  were 
cast  upon  her  with  that  expression  of  com- 
placency which  might  have  pleased  as 
well  as  flattered  any  candidate  for  admira- 
tion and  good-will ;  several  of  the  elder 
branches  addressed  her  with  an  air  of  al- 
most paternal  regard,  which  would  have 
been  invaluably  dear  to  her,  had  her  sen- 
sibility been  as  acute  as  her  vanity  was  pre- 
dominant j  but  poor  Julia's  heart  had  been 
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less  cultivated  than  even  her  mind ;  and  as 
she  was  too  frequently  proud  when  she 
ought  to  be  humble,  so  was  she  now  al- 
most humbled  by  that  which  should  have 
made  her  proud. 

The  ladies  retired  soon,  but  had  the 
pleasure  of  being  followed  quickly  by  the 
gentlemen,  who,  however,  entered  the 
room  in  a  straggling  manner,  the  younger 
ones  not  waiting  for  any  summons,  and 
the  elder  ones  not  inclined  to  obey,  for 
all  wrere  happy  in  the  ease  they  enjoyed, 
as  well  as  the  hospitality  they  expe- 
rienced. A  group  of  young  ladies  were 
standing  together,  when  Sir  Powis,  Mr. 
Trebeck,  and  Mr.  Meredith,  entered,  and 
the  last-mentioned  was  immediately  ad- 
dressed by  Miss  Williams,  with  — 

"  Pray,  Mr.  Meredith,  come  and  give 
Miss  Trebeck  a  word  of  advice  ;  she  is 
just  declaring  that  she  does  not  like  the 
Corsair ;  it   is   quite    unaccountable    to 


me. 


;<  The  unaccountableness  of  the  matter 
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seems  to  me  that  you  should  like  him," 
answered  Mr.  Meredith,  "  unless  we  are 
to  conclude  that  the  most  uncongenial 
natures  are  the  most  likely  to  coalesce." 

"  According  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Corsair,  they  do,"  said  Miss  Trebeck  ; 
"  for  the  hero  is  a  demon,  and  his  wife 
an  angel.  How  two  such  instruments  are 
to  make  good  matrimonial  music,  I  can- 
not conceive." 

"  Yet,  from  time  immemorial,"  cried 
her  brother,  "  it  has  been  granted,  that 
the  weakness  of  your  sex  seeks  refuge 
in  the  strength  of  ours  ;  and  that  '  none 
but  the  brave  deserve  the  fair.' " 

"  That  is  just  as  I  feel  the  matter," 
said  Miss  Williams. 

"  Aye  !  my  dear,  but  you  would  feel 
also,  (I  should  suppose,)  that  it  was  not 
quite  suitable  to  your  preconceived  and 
antiquated  notions  for  the  daughter  of  a 
gentleman,  and  moreover  an  honest  man, 
to  marry  a  freebooter,  who  would  cut  the 
throat  of  half  her  kin,  fire  their  houses, 
10 
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and  run  away  with  their  property,  either 
for  the  purpose  of  throwing  their  spoils 
at  your  feet,  or  proving,  that  in  the  hard- 
est hearts  there  is  one  little  soft  place, 
in  which  your  own  pretty  face  sits  sim- 
pering like  a  drewT-drop  on  the  shaggy 
brow  of  a  monster." 

"  Nor  I  trust,"  added  Mr.  Meredith, 
"  could  you,  as  a  Christian,  place  your- 
self in  such  a  situation,  even  if  the  object 
of  your  admiration  had  a  thousand  times 
more  graces  than  Lord  Byron  has  be- 
stowed upon  his  hero." 

"  I  think,"  observed  Sir  Powis,  "  that, 
considering  the  all-commanding  talents 
of  our  noble  poet,  he  seldom  condescends 
to  dress  up  his  heroes  in  the  usual  cap- 
tivations  ;  he  evidently  considers  the 
female  heart  as  delighting  exclusively  in 
courage  and  love.  The  hand  which 
dares,  the  heart  which  devotes  itself, 
he  deems  sufficient." 

"  Yet,"  said  Louisa,  with  great  sim- 
plicity, "  Lord  Byron  is  very  particular 
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about  dress  himself;  he  brought  in  those 
hideous  black  handkerchiefs,  and  those 
brilliant  pins ;  and  when  he  sits  for  his 
picture,  though  he  shows  his  throat  a  la 
antique,  he  is  mighty  particular  about 
his  shirt  ruffle.     I  know  it  for  a  fact." 

"  So  he  is,  my  dear  literal  Louisa,"  said 
Miss  Trebeck,  with  a  smile,  which  made 
her  instantly  conceive  she  had  said  some- 
thing wrong,  and  she  ran,  blushing,  out  of 
the  room  with  the  children,  which  led 
several  of  the  party  either  to  remark  upon 
the  personal  vanity  of  the  great  man  of 
whom  she  had  spoken,  or  her  own  artless- 
ness  and  prettiness. 

"  Yes,"  said  Miss  Trebeck,  "  Louisa 
is  as  artless  as  if  she  had  lived  all  her  life 
on  the  top  of  a  Welch  mountain;  her 
simplicity  used  to  trouble  me  much,  for 
people  with  us  rarely  give  credit  to  it ; 
however,  'tis  a  comfort,  that  though  a 
pretty  girl,  she  escapes  the  charge  of 
being  a  beauty,  for  in  that  case  I  should 
have  found  the  matter  unbearable." 
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"  I  would  not  hear  your  enemy  say 
so,"  observed  Sir  Powis,  "  for  I  am  cer- 
tain you  could  bear  a  sister's  praises  with 
unwounded  ear." 

"  I  trust  I  could  ;  but  it  so  happens, 
that  I  have  almost  as  great  a  dislike  of  a 
downright,  positive,  avowed,  and  allowed 
beauty,  as  I  have  a  horror  of  a  gallant 
corsair  husband.  I  think',  in  plain  Eng- 
lish, such  a  man  should  be  hanged,  and 
such  a  woman  set  upon  a  pedestal  and 
covered  with  a  glass  case,  for  the  delight 
and  benefit  of  this  enlightened  age." 

At  the  moment  these  words  were  ut- 
tered, every  eye,  as  if  instinctively,  was 
turned  upon  Julia,  who,  utterly  unin- 
terested in  all  that  was  said,  was  at  the 
moment,  "  looking  delightfully  with  all 
her  might,"  and  scarcely  knew  to  what 
to  ascribe  the  gaze  of  the  moment. 
Mary  felt  much  for  her,  and  the  trouble 
visible  in  her  countenance,  induced  Miss 
Williams  to  attempt  Julia's  relief,  by 
complaining  to  her,  that  everybody  pre- 
n  2 
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sent  seemed  to  condemn  her  choice  of  the 
Corsair;  she  hoped  to  find  a  friend  in  her. 

Julia  had  not  read  the  book  they  spoke 
of. 

"  Dear,  that  is  strange !  but  you  have 
read  Childe  Harold  and  the  Giaour  ?  — 
You  know  Lord  Byron's  inimitable 
talents  ?" 

"  She  really  could  not  recollect  them." 

"  Then  I  am  confident,  you  have  never 
seen  them  ;  but,  perhaps,  you  are  not 
fond  of  poetry  :  papa  says  it  is  a  kind  of 
sixth  sense,  and  many  clever  people  are 
born  without  it.  Now,  I  am,  I  confess, 
a  little  bit  of  an  enthusiast ;  but  I  hope 
you  won't  despise  me.  I  dare  say  you 
read  nothing  but  history,  and  such  like." 

"  Such  like,  I  presume,  means  a  novel, 
a  poem,  a  play  ?  Any  thing,  and  every 
thing  now,  save  politics  and  chemistry." 

"  Well,  Miss  Trebeck,  you  must  not 
smile  at  me,  however,  for  you  are  down- 
right romantic." 

"  That  I  positively  deny ;  au  contraire, 
10 
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I  from  my  heart  abhor  all  heroes  and 
heroines,  whether  of  German,  Italian, 
or  Turkish  extraction  ;  I  renounce  all 
sentimentalities  from  Julia  Falkner's  *  in- 
teresting blue  satin,  to  the  moving  ragged 
handkerchief  of  a  barn-acting  Othello. 
And  my  brother  can  tell  you,  that  when, 
on  my  first  leaving  school,  a  beau  ad- 
dressed me  under  the  borrowed  name  of 
Edward,  to  hide  his  own  patronymic  of 
Nicholas,  we  quarrelled,  and  parted  on 
the  occasion." 

"  What  could  you  say  to  him?" 
"  Oh  !  met  him  in  his  own  way,  to  be 
sure,  crying, 

"  Oh !  Neddy,  Neddy,  wherefore  art  thou,  Neddy  ? 
Take  back  thy  name,  which  is  no  part  of  thee, 
And  be  old  Nick  again,  or  fly  from  me." 

The  company  all  round  laughed  at 
this  sally,  which  was  given  with  all  the 
humour- of  suitable  gesticulation,  and  led 

*See  Patronage. 
N    3 
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some  one  to  speak  of  Waverly,  which 
had  just  appeared,  and  was  praised 
highly ;  of  Patronage,  which  had  been 
adverted  to,  and  called  forth  a  spirited 
eulogium  from  Sir  Powis  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liams. Miss  Baillie's  exquisite  songs 
were  likewise  spoken  of  in  due  terms, 
and  the  serious  novel  of  "  Discipline." 
From  time  to  time  Julia's  opinion  was 
asked,  but  it  was  never  given  ;  she  was 
either  wholly  at  a  loss  for  reply,  or  gave 
one  in  terms  too  vague  to  be  compre- 
hended, although  Mary  was  her  constant 
assistant. 

Tea  being  now  in  the  room,  the  young 
ones  began  to  seat  themselves,  and  old 
Mr.  Morgan,  having  taken  a  chair  a 
short  time  before,  offered  it  to  Julia,  with 
an  air  of  earnest  politeness  which  com- 
pelled her  attention ;  at  the  same  time 
he  drew  himself  another  near  to  her, 
assuring  Mr.  Trebeck,  that  "  he  was  de- 
termined once  more  to  sit  as  near  a  pret- 
ty girl  as  he  could.' ' 
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The  young  gentleman  grinned,  and 
bowed  approbation,  and  seated  himself 
on  the  other  side  of  Julia.  The  sound 
of  Mr.  Morgan's  voice  no  sooner  caught 
Sir  Povvis's  ear,  than  he  advanced  towards 
them,  for  the  old  man  seldom  talked  'till 
he  had  taken  his  wine,  but  was  then 
frequently  amusing,  from  the  downright 
plainness  of  his  language,  the  old  fash- 
ioned opinions  he  indulged,  and  the  un- 
bending integrity  and  excellent  senti- 
ments he  occasionally  exhibited. 

"  It  is  not,  my  dear,"  said  the  old 
gentleman,  in  a  voice  loud  enough  to  be 
heard  by  every  body,  yet  conceived  to 
be  low  by  the  speaker,  "  that  I  want 
to  sit  near  you  because  you  are  the 
prettiest  girl  in  the  room,  for  that  wouldn't 
be  becoming  at  my  time  of  life,  with  my 
wife  too  before  me,  looking,  as  she  al- 
ways does,  as  kind  as  a  May  morning ; 
but  it  is  that,  from  what  I  see  and  hear, 
I  take  you  to  be  the  best  and  wisest  too, 
n  4 
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no  offence  either  to  the  London  ladies  or 
my  friend  Miss  Mary." 

Julia  bowed  in  silence,  and  Sir  Powis, 
with  a  cup  of  tea  in  his  hand,  stood 
smilingly  near  to  await  what  might  fol- 
low. 

"  I  have  perceived,  my  dear,  that 
they  have  asked  you  fifty  silly  questions 
about  silly  books,  about  which  you  nei- 
ther knew  nor  cared,  and  that's  what  I 
call  good  sense ;  for,  between  ourselves, 
learning  is  the  ruin  of  the  country;  aye, 
the  ruin  of  England  and  Britain  too,  and 
will,  sooner  or  later,  be  the  ruin  of  the 
world.  I  am  sure  it  has  been  the  cause 
of  more  misery  to  me  than  all  the  trou- 
bles I  have  had  in  the  world  put  toge- 
ther.,, 

Now,  as  Mr.  Morgan  was  the  inhe- 
ritor of  a  rich,  paternal,  and  hitherto  un- 
impaired estate,  as  he  had  married  an 
heiress,  whose  blood  had  flowed  for  cen- 
turies in  as  pure  a  channel  as  his  own, 
and  with  whom  his  conjugal  felicity  had 
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become  proverbial  among  his  neigh- 
bours, as  he  was  the  father  of  sons  who 
all  promised  well,  and  daughters  who 
were  well  married,  no  one  present  would 
have  suspected  that  he  had  known  many 
troubles,  since  sickness  was  unknown  in 
his  mansion,  but  least  of  all  was  it  sus- 
pected that  learning  had  disturbed  him, 
therefore  even  the  well-bred  Sir  Powis 
must  be  pardoned,  if,  thrown  off  his 
guard,  he  at  this  moment  exclaimed, 

"  Learning,  the  great  trouble  of  your 
life  !  my  dear  Sir,  you  quite  astonish 
me." 

"  That  may  be,  Sir  Powis  Pembroke  ; 
but  I  am  an  old  man,  and  must  therefore 
know  more  about  such  things  than  you, 
who  are  a  young  one  ;  besides,  I  am  a 
married  one  to  boot,  and  of  course  have 
seen  trouble  enough  ;  and  as  to  the  matter 
of  learning,  if  you  who  are  a  parliament 
man,  and  ought  to  know  what  is  the  ruin 
of  the  country,  yet  don't,  all  I  can  say 
N  5 
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is,    more's    the   pity,    and    more's    the 
shame  too  .' 

"  I  confess  my  ignorance  on  this  point, 
Sir  j  but  am  perfectly  open  to  instruction 
and  conviction." 

"  Well,  that's  handsomely  said  ;  so  I'll 
tell  you  my  own  case,  and  leave  you  to 
judge.  Every  body  knows  what  I  came 
of,  and  my  wife  the  same  :  we  were 
brought  up  like  the  rest  of  the  world  in 
our  day,  and  were  neither  better  nor 
worse  than  our  neighbours  ;  when,  how- 
ever, we  began  to  have  a  family,  we 
looked  round  the  world,  and  did  as  Sir 
Godfrey  there  did,  sent  our  eldest  son  to 
Oxford,  because  he  was  to  be  a  gentle- 
man. 

"  Away  he  went,  as  fine  a  lad  as  ever 
the  sun  shone  on,  and  as  hearty  a  dog  as 
any  in  the  country,  with  a  constitution 
as  hard,  and  a  heart  as  warm  as  any 
Welshman  in  the  land:  well,  Sir,  he 
came  back  with  a  face  as  white  as 
a  curd,  an  eye  as  dead  as  a  herring  ;  he 
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knew  no  more  about  handling  a  gun  than 
if  I  had  never  taught  him  which  was  the 
right  end,  and  he  was  too  nervous  to  fol- 
low the  hounds.     So,  so,  thinks  I,  this 
comes  of  the  dissipation  of  Oxford ;  and 
1   asked  his   tutor  how  matters   stood. 
'  Sir,'  says  he,  screwing  up  his  mouth, 
as  if  he  chewed  alum,    ■  your  son  is  a 
reading  man,  his  health  is  deranged  by 
intense  application,  his  classical  concep- 
tions unfit  him  for  mingling  in  vulgar 
society,  and — '  Say  no  more,  in  God's 
name,  Mr.    Mopstick,  quoth    I ;   if  his 
mother  and  I,  and  our  kith  and  kin,  be 
so  vulgar  he  can't  associate  with  us,  let 
him  go  to  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans, 
or  where  he  will.     I  sent  him  out  a  man> 
he  comes  back  a  thread  paper,  and  may 
be  full  of  fine  stuff,  for  aught  I  know, 
but  'twill   neither  do  good  to  me  nor 
mine.     So  that's  the  reason,  Sir  Powis,  I 
sent  Watkin  on  his  travels,  and  I  hope 
you'll  allow  'tis  no  little  sorrow  for  a  man 
to  send  off  his  heir." 
n  6 
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"  Very  true,  Sir  ;  yet  many  a  man  has 
endured  it  from  equally  praiseworthy 
motives." 

"  Well,  Sir,  then  came  Llewellyn :  as 
we  meant  him  for  a  parson,  (having  a 
good  living  in  his  mother's  gift,)  wTe 
thought  learning  necessary ;  but  as  I 
hated  the  name  of  the  classics  for  Wat's 
sake,  I  determined  to  send  him  to  Cam- 
bridge, where  they  said  there  was  less  of 
it,  and  I  thought  that  the  more  necessary, 
because  he  was  given  to  books,  and  had 
very  little  notion  of  any  thing  useful. 
Well,  Sir,  he  came  home  a  bigger  cox- 
comb than  the  other,  up  to  the  ears  m 
mathematics,  and  all  sorts  of  outlandish 
nonsense  j  even  Wat's  Horace,  and  Eu- 
ripides, never  plagued  us  so  much  as  his 
logarithms  and  algebra.  He  had  the 
impudence  to  ask  his  mother  for  demon- 
strations whenever  she  opened  her  lips, 
and  to  question  the  truth  of  what  he 
called  '  my  hypetheses  ;'  in  fact,  he  af- 
fronted  us   both  ten  times  a  day,  and 
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then  argued  us  out  of  our  proper  anger. 
A  pretty  beginning,  truly,  for  a  clergy- 
man ;  but  I  packed  him  off,  with  his 
A,  B,  C,  scratches,  which  looked,  in  my 
eyes,  more  like  the  conjurations  of  witch- 
craft and  astrology,  than  the  proper 
learning  of  a  Christian  minister,  and  he's 
now  studying,  during  the  long  vacation, 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  These  I 
call  great  troubles,  aye,  very  great  ones, 
Sir  Powis  ;  for  you  see  a  domestic  sorrow 
is  a  kind  of  perpetual  blister;  it  sticks 
to  you  morning,  noon,  and  night;  is  al- 
ways uppermost,  and  always  pricking ; 
you  may  hide  it  from  others,  but  you 
know  where  it  lies  yourself." 

"  True,  Mr.  Morgan,  but  your  daugh- 
ters were  a  consolation." 

"  They  !  the  devil  a  bit.  I  beg  par- 
don, Miss.  The  girls  were,  I  must  say, 
as  sweet  a  pair  of  moppets  as  ever 
climbed  a  father's  knee  ;  and  when  Peg- 
gy was  mounted  on  her  dapple,  wasn't 
she  a  noble  creature  ?     Ah  !  well !    no 
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man  had  more  delight  in  two  creatures 
than  I  had  in  them,  till  they  came  from 
school  j  but  from  then,  till  the  hour  they 
got  married,  which,  most  happily  for  us, 
was  both  in  a  day,  deuce  a  bit  of  peace 
was  there  in  the  house  for  this  same 
learning  ;  either  there  was  music,  or  bo- 
tany, or  Italian,  or  something  of  that 
kind,  going  on  from  morning  till  night : 
they  could  not  play  brag  with  me,  it  was 
so  vulgar ;  nor  *  piquet,  for  it  was  losing 
time  5  yet  they  could  spend  many  an 
hour  with  their  parlez  vous  and  their 
entymologies,  and  physiologies  ;  but  the 
highest  thing  of  all  was,  that  the  year 
before  they  got  married,  they  took  it 
into  their  heads  to  judge  all  people  by 
what  they  called  cranilogy,  but  they 
never  could  cram  it  down  my  throat,  Sir 
Pembroke.  I  hope,  my  dear  Miss  Julia, 
you  know  nothing  about  it." 

"Indeed,  Sir,  I  do  not." 

"  So  much  the  better,  my  dear ;  and 
'tis  well  for  you  they  are  not  here,  for 
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that  pretty  smooth  forehead  hasn't  bumps 
enough  for  their  taste ;  and  they  would 
have  preached  about  your  negative  de- 
velopements,  and  deficient  organization, 
for  an  hour.    Why,  Sophy  had  the  assur- 
ance to  tell  me,  '  I  had  not  the  organs 
of  imagination,  and  could  never   have 
made  a  poet ;'  and  Anne  found  out  '  that 
a  principle  of  combativeness   grew  be- 
hind my  ears,'  so  advised  me  to  keep 
away  from  a  county  meeting.      c  Oh  !' 
says  the  sister,  '  but  papa  has  the  reflec- 
tive faculty  pretty  strongly  marked,  so  I 
fancy  we    may  trust  him,  especially  as 
you  may  see  his  veneration  clearly,  when 
his  wig  is  off.9     So  the  jades  talked  of 
their  father !     Now  was  this  to  be  borne, 
Sir  Pembroke?      Then,    as  it   were   to 
thwart  me,  they  began  to  teach  my  ser- 
vants to  read  and  write,  my  tenants  to 
think  and  reason  j  forsooth,  they  disco- 
vered that  Jack  Thomas  had  a  mechanical 
head;  that  Sally  Hawkins  possesseda  taste 
for  drawing  ;  nay,  they  found  out  that  my 
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terrier  Fury,  had  more  intelligence  than 
all  my  fox  hounds,  and  maintained  that 
my  brown  colt  was  born  to  be  vicious.  Oh, 
dear !  oh,  dear !  what  plague  had  I  with 
them  two  girls  for  three  long  years.  The 
Lord  above  have  mercy  on  their  hus- 
bands, for  they  are  both  of  as  good  blood 
as  any  in  Brecknockshire.,, 

Mr.  Morgan,  pausing  at  last,  Sir  Pem- 
broke stepped  to  the  tea-table  to  get  his 
cup  rilled  again  by  Mrs.  Parry,  being 
much  amused  with  his  honest  neighbour's 
invectives,  which  were  yet  uttered  in  a 
tone,  which  implied  no  great  desire  to 
remain  uncontradicted  :  whilst  the  baro- 
net stood  near  Mrs.  Parry,  he  was  close 
to  Mrs.  Morgan,  who,  in  reply  to  some 
observations  she  had  received  from  Mr. 
Williams,  was  answering  : 

"  It  is  rather  odd,  to  be  sure,  Sir,  that 
Mr.  Morgan  refuses  to  send  my  son  James 
from  home ;  but  you  see,  Sir,  the  boy  is 
all  we  have  left  now,  and  we  cannot  do 
without  one  child  near  us  \  and  since  all 
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our  children,  thank  God,  are  very  clever, 
as  well  as  very  good,  we  hope  he  will 
take  after  them,  and  be  an  equal  bles- 
sing to  us  ;  never  parents  had  more  to 
be  thankful  for." 

These  words  were  uttered  with  a  quiet, 
unostentatious  kind  of  satisfaction,  which 
proved  they  originated  in  the  heart ; 
but  they  were  followed  by  a  short  kind 
of  sigh,  that  probably  arose  from  some^ 
after-remembrance  of  petty  sorrows,  con- 
nected with  what  her  more  open,  because 
exhilarated,  helpmate  had  been  complain- 
ing of.  Sir  Pembroke  registered  these 
traits  in  his  mind  ;  for  he  was  at  this  pe- 
riod again  thinking  much  on  the  subject 
of  married  life,  and  he  was  not  too  wise 
in  his  own  conceit  to  look  at  the  subject 
in  all  its  bearings,  even  through  the  eyes 
of  those  much  less  enlightened  than  him- 
self, when  they  had  enjoyed  the  experi- 
ence in  which  he   was  deficient. 

Returning  to  the  spot  he  had  quitted, 
he  found  the  honest  squire  combatting 
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in  behalf  of  his  opinions,  against  Miss 
Trebeck,  Sir  Godfrey,  and  indeed  all 
around  him,  and  growing  louder  from 
opposition,  as  he  exclaimed  — 

"  I  tell  you,  a  little  leaven  infects  the 
whole  mass  of  society :  first,  it  torments 
the  parlour,  by  setting  children  over  their 
parents;  then  creeps  into  the  kitchen,  and 
makes  the  servants  dispute  the  rights  of 
their  master  5  thence  spreads  into  the 
village,  setting  the  exciseman  against  the 
minister,  and  the  shoemaker  against  him  ; 
now  if  this  hubbub  be  made  in  the  coun- 
try, what  must  it  do  in  great  towns  ?  — 
what  in  the  metropolis  ?  Commend  me  to 
the  time  when  all  men  knew  their  places, 
when  priests  and  lawyers  divided  the 
learning  of  the  land  between  them,  and 
never  exhibited  it  but  in  the  courts,  and 
the  pulpit ;  these  are  not  times  for  coun- 
try gentlemen  to  live  in." 

"  Still  less  to  marry  in?"  said  Sir  Powis. 

"  Very  true,  very  true  !  happy  is  the 
man,  like  me,  that  has  got  a  wife  already 
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to  his  own  fancy.  But  let  me  tell  you  this, 
Sir  Powis,  that  the  great  matter  above 
all  in  matrimony  is  this,  whether  learned 
or  unlearned,  let  your  wife  have  the  same 
turn  with  yourself,  and  then  you'll  pull 
one  way  ;  its  quite  as  necessary  that  a 
man  and  his  wife  should  have  one  taste, 
as  one  set  of  principles,  or  more,  for  it  is 
called  into  action  every  hour  of  one's 
life." 

"  Thank  ye,  dear  Sir,  for  that  sen- 
tence ;  it  redeems  all  you  have  so  wick- 
edly uttered  againt  your  sweet  daughters, 
or  rather  their  acquirements,' *  said  Miss 
Trebeck.  "  Does  it  not  ?"  said  she,  gaily, 
turning,  in  the  hilarity  of  the  moment,  to 
Julia. 

"  Oh,  yes !  certainly  :  but  my  mamma 
would  agree  in  all  Mr.  Morgan  has  ad- 
vanced, I  am  sure." 

"  She  is  a  sensible  woman,  and  I 'ho- 
nour her,"  said  Mr.  Morgan  ;  "  and  I 
only  wish  my  son  Jem  was  old  enough  to 
marry,  that  I  might  begin   to  court  for 
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him  this  very  night ;  as  to  the  other  two. 
they  are  neither  of  'em  worthy  oi'you ; 
one  is  more  likely  to  worship  a  Greek 
manuscript  than  a  fine  woman,  and  the 
other  would  seek  to  analyse  your  quali- 
ties, instead  of  admiring  your  excel- 
lence." 

The  volubility  of  Mr.  Morgan  was  now 
checked  by  the  placing  of  card  tables. 
The  younger  part  of  the  company  assem- 
bled round  a  piano-forte,atthe  upper  end 
of  the  room,  to  which  a  harp  was  soon  ad- 
ded >  on  seeing  which,  Mr.  Morgan  settled 
himself  on  a  sofa  near  it,  and  having 
obtained  his  wish  for  a  national  air  from 
Mrs.  Parry,  played  on  the  national  in- 
strument, testified  to  its  powers  by  faint 
praises,  which  preceded  a  gentle  slum- 
ber. 

The  style  in  which  Mrs.  Parry  per- 
formed (notwithstanding  the  effect  pro- 
duced) convinced  Julia  that  she  must  lay 
her  hand  on  no  instrument  that  night : 
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but  she  had  fewer  fears  for  her  voice, 
which  was  improved  much,  from  her  ha- 
bit of  singing  since  the  period  when  she 
had  practised  before  Sir  Powis,  and,  at 
his  instance,  she  endeavoured  to  recollect 
one  of  the  songs  he  had  then  admired  : 

Love  is  an  infant,  fresh  and  fair, 
But  fragile  as  all  infant  joys  ; 
He  pines  beneath  the  breath  of  care, 
And  cold  distrust  the  babe  destroys. 
Resentment  checks  his  perfum'd  breath, 
Suspicion  chills  him  e'en  to  death. 

The  words  were  new  to  the  audience, 
and  the  air  so  sweet  and  suitable,  that 
Julia,  secure  of  admiration,  felt  in  her  own 
element ;  but,  unfortunately,  she  could 
not  recollect  the  second  verse.  Every 
body  seemed  disappointed  ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain she  was  the  most  so  of  any.  She  was 
pressed  to  try,  and  made  two  attempts, 
alike  unfortunate :  to  recollect  it  was 
impossible. 

"  Can  none  of  these  young  ladies  as- 
sist you  ?"  said  Sir  Powis,  looking  round. 
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"  Miss  Trebeck,  will  your  exhaustless 
memory  furnish  no  relief?" 

"  Positively  none,  for  I  never  heard 
the  song  before  ;  but  one  may  make  a 
verse.  Every  one  knows  that  love  is  a 
baby,  and  most  girls  fancy  they  can  nurse 
him.     Let  us  see." 

She  took  a  pen  from  an  inkstand, 
which  was  upon  the  piano-forte,  and  in- 
stantly wrote  on  the  blank  leaf  in  a  mu- 
sic book. 

From  fashion's  heartless  train  he  flies, 
To  seek  some  calm  sequest'red  dell ; 
Yet  feeds  he  not  on  ceaseless  sighs, 

Or  lives  where  Sorrow's  children  dwell ; 
For  love  is  rarely  plump  and  merry, 
Sans  beef,  or  biscuits,  port,  or  sherry. 

Julia  cast  her  eye  over  the  lines,  which 
were  written  in  a  large  and  excellent 
hand,  and  sung  them  in  perfect  tune  ; 
but  the  last  line  unfortunately  produced 
a  peal  of  laughter,  instead  of  applause, 
and  transferred  admiration  from  her  to* 
the  rapid  composer,  who  soon  after,  en- 
gaging with  her  brother  in   duets,  still 
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farther  carried  the  palm  for  the  evening, 
even  though  it  concluded  with  a  little 
dance,  in  which  the  graces  of  Julia's 
person  were  strikingly  displayed,  and  de- 
cidedly above  competition. 

As  Sir  Pembroke  was  to  leave  home 
the  next  morning,  no  hope  remained  for 
the  present  of  any  further  impression 
being  made,  and  even  Julia's  vanity  had 
been  so  far  mortified  in  the  attentions 
Sir  Powis  made  to  Miss  Trebeck  as  a 
companion,  Miss  Williams  as  a  neigh- 
bour, and  Mary,  for  whom  he  felt  a 
brother's  interest,  that  she  saw  little  to 
hope  for  herself  except  in  the  circum- 
stance which  was  now  frequently  men- 
tioned, that  Lady  Powis  was  particularly 
anxious  to  see  her  son  married,  and  it 
was  thought  that  the  baronet  would  yield 
to  her  wishes. 

Julia  thought  herself  unfortunate  in 
not  having  been  seen  by  this  lady,  fully 
persuaded  that  she  should  have  made  the 
same  impression   upon    her   wiiich   she 
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flattered  herself  she  had  made  upon 
Mr.  Morgan.  The  hope  of  doing  so 
eventually  yet  cheered  her  ;  and  as  a 
succession  of  visits  now  took  place,  on 
account  of  the  presence  of  the  Tre- 
becks,  the  time  got  tolerably  on,  and 
was  rendered  much  more  agreeable  by 
the  attentions  of  Mr.  Trebeck,  who, 
without  any  positive  meaning,  yet  con- 
stantly attached  himself  to  Julia,  as  one 
whom  he  considered  like  minded  with 
himself,  whose  calibre  of  judgment,  and 
whose  passion  for  dress,  gave  her  a  kind 
of  sympathetic  attraction.  His  eldest 
sister  always  promoted  the  selection,  and 
more  than  once  was  caught  humming  the 


For  sure  a  pair  was  never  seen, 

So  justly  formed  to  meet  by  nature,  &c. 

Although  Louisa  told  her  it  was  very 
wrong  to  do  so,  as  she  knew  very  well  it 
would  never  do  for  Charles  to  make  such 
a  choice  as  Miss  Stanley. 

'« It  will  do  no  mischief;  the  parting 
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of  such  lovers  will  break  no  hearts,  for 
there  are  none  to  break,"  she  would 
gaily  answer. 

Had  this  lively  young  lady,  instead  of 
coming  to  this  sweeping,  though  too  na- 
tural conclusion,  endeavoured  to  improve 
Julia,  it  would  have  been  a  kinder  part; 
but  young  people  of  good  abilities  are 
frequently  satirical,  not  from  ill  nature, 
so  much  as  the  absence  of  just  reflection 
and  pious  motive ;  and  beauty  is  fre- 
quently considered  so  enviable  an  endow- 
ment, even  by  those  who  affect  to  de- 
spise it,  that  the  possessor  is  treated  as 
if  entitled  to  mortification  and  contempt 
by  way  of  balance. 

During  the  following  two  months,  Ju- 
lia, anxious  to  share  the  applause  given 
to  musical  talents,  really  improved  her- 
self very  materially,  and  had  the  satis- 
faction, when  she  lost  Mr.  Trebeck,  to 
know  that  his  sister,  whom  she  feared 
and  disliked,  was  removed  also,  which 
was  a  great  consolation.     As  it  was  now 

yol.  ii.  o 
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the  depth  of  winter,  country  visiting  in 
a  great  measure  ceased,  but  Mr.  Mere- 
dith was  very  frequently  at  Woodbridge, 
and  as  his  presence  always  gave  great 
pleasure,  and  especially  seemed  to  exhi- 
larate the  spirits,  and  almost  renew  the 
strength  of  the  gentle  Mary,  Julia  her- 
self began  to  consider  him  an  acquisition, 
in  a  situation  which  it  required  all  her 
spirits  and  hopes  to  enable  her  to  endure. 
In  a  short  time  her  old  habits  of  prac- 
tising on  every  man  whom  she  deemed 
eligible  as  a  husband,  led  her  to  conde- 
scend so  far  as  to  distinguish  Mr.  Mere- 
dith more  than  the  usual  claim  of  inti- 
macy demanded.  Aware  of  the  pride 
with  which  she  had  formerly  regarded 
him,  her  uncle  and  aunt  saw  only  in  her 
manners  a  proper  renunciation  of  her  for- 
mer sentiments  ;  but  the  tender  heart  of 
their  beloved  daughter  had  been  awak- 
ened by  the  merits  of  this  gentleman,  to 
an  acuteness  of  perception  far  beyond 
theirs ;  and  although  nearly  ignorant  of 
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her  own  situation,  felt  alarmed  to  the 
utmost  degree  by  the  insidious  advances 
of  her  beautiful  cousin,  and  the  effect 
of  her  uneasiness  soon  became  visible  in 
the  increased  languor  of  her  frame,  the 
feverish  glow  upon  her  cheek,  and  the 
restlessness  of  a  mind,  till  now  remarkable 
for  its  placidity  and  cheerful  content- 
edness. 

"  Shall  we  change  the  scene,  my  love/' 
said  the  alarmed  father  :  "  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  removing  to  Worcester  for  a 
couple  of  months,  as  the  Morgans  have 
done." 

"  No,  thank  you,  dear  papa,  I  don't 
like  Worcester,  you  know." 

"  Then  we  will  go  to  Bath,  my  dear." 

The  heart  of  Julia  throbbed  with  hope 
and  apprehension.  To  visit  Bath  in  the 
height  of  the  season  ;  to  be  the  admired 
belle  of  that  gay  scene,  and  reduce  Sir 
Powis  to  the  necessity  of  rescuing  her  as 
his  prize  from  a  thousand  rivals,  was  an 
idea  so  full  of  rapture,  that  life  itself 
o  2 
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seemed  to  hang  upon  the  answer,  and 
disappointment  was  of  course  propor- 
tionally great,  when  Mary  replied  : 

"  I  like  Woodbridge  better  than  any 
place  a  great  deal,  and  Bath  is  too  near 
Bristol  to  be  good  for  our  spirits,  I  am 
certain.  I  have  very  little  indisposition  j 
I  shall  soon  be  better." 

And  better  she  was  an  hour  afterwards, 
when  Mr.  Meredith  brought  the  story 
of  Harrington  in  his  pocket,  and  read 
it  to  the  ladies  as  they  sat  round  the 
work-table,  from  time  to  time  addressing 
his  remarks  or  enquiries  to  Mary,  with 
that  air  of  peculiar  sympathy  and  inte- 
rest which  was  awakened  by  his  pity  for 
her  delicate  state  of  health,  and  the  fears 
which  he  had  lately  learnt  now  affected 
her  parents.  Julia  perceived  the  state 
of  poor  Mary's  heart,  and  piqued  with 
her  for  having  refused  the  proposed  jour- 
ney to  Bath,  resolved  to  take  revenge 
upon  her  by  every  means  in  her  power, 
having  no  pity  for  a  delicacy  which  to 
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her  inexperienced  and  unreflecting  mind, 
<lid  not  exceed  the  weariness  produced 
by  a  ball,  or  the  effects  of  a  common 
cold. 

How  far  Mr.  Meredith  was  drawn  from 
contemplating  the  gentle  Mary,  by  the 
flattering  attentions,  and  far  more  daz- 
zling beauties  of  Julia,  does  not  appear  ; 
it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  he  should 
not  feel  obliged  by  every  thing  which 
evinced  preference  from  so  lovely  a  girl 
as  Julia,  even  if  the  mild  intelligence, 
the  excellent  disposition  of  Mary  claimed 
his  more  perfect  esteem ;  besides,  he 
could  hardly  hope  that  Mr.  Stanley  would 
bestow  his  daughter  on  him,  or  that  he 
would  deny  him  his  niece  ;  every  thing, 
therefore,  tended  to  mislead  him  ;  but 
the  error  was  not  of  long  duration,  nor 
intended  to  be  so  by  Julia,  from  the  time 
when  the  expected  return  of  Sir  Powis 
was  spoken  of. 

Her  flirtation  had,  however,  sufficed  to 
do  more  mischief  than  she  contemplated. 
o3 
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Mary  had  been  inwardly  fretted  and  ir- 
ritated. She  had  both  walked  and  rid- 
den out  in  severe  weather,  to  disguise 
her  illness  from  her  mother,  and  forbid 
the  opportunities  for  furthering  that  in- 
tercourse with  Mr.  Meredith,  which  she 
saw  Julia  continually  on  the  watch  to 
gain.  She  had  also  suffered  much  from 
schooling  her  own  heart,  examining  her 
motives,  endeavouring  to  relinquish  her 
own  wishes  in  favour  of  her  cousin,  and 
to  suppress  a  passion  which  might  pro- 
bably be  a  source  of  trouble  to  her  pa- 
rents, as  well  as  herself,  and  could  hardly 
fail  to  subject  her  to  the  pity,  perhaps 
contempt  of  him  for  whom  she  felt  so 
much.  Under  these  severe  self-examina- 
nations,  no  wonder  she  became  seriously 
affected,  and  at  length,  under  the  neces- 
sity of  confining  herself  to  the  house, 
and  being  content  to  leave  Julia  in  pos- 
session of  the  field. 

Mrs.  Stanley,  trembling  in  every  nerve 
for  this  beloved  daughter,  now  the  only 
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one  of  her  numerous  progeny,  on  whom 
she  could  bestow  personal  attention,  be- 
came alive  to  the  conduct  of  all  parties, 
and  without  supposing  for  one  moment 
that  Julia  was  coquettish  enough  to 
spread  out  lures  in  the  mere  spirit  of  flir- 
tation, much  less  that  she  could  wish  to 
supplant  a  cousin  in  the  mere  pride  of 
conquest,  and  the  sense  of  superior  beau- 
ty, yet  saw  so  much  in  her  manners  to 
reprehend,  that  when  Mary  was  not  pre- 
sent, she  gave  some  little  hints  on  her 
own  conceptions  of  propriety,  which 
were  by  no  means  pleasing  to  the  in- 
dulged and  self-willed  beauty,  who 
pouted  the  whole  day  so  unpleasantly, 
that  her  aunt,  who  was  not  of  a  spirit 
to  contend,  in  order  to  sooth  matters, 
proposed  that  the  next  day  they  should 
drive  over  to  the  little  market  town, 
which  was  ever  the  pleasantest  object 
they  could  offer  to  Julia  ;  Mr.  Stanley 
proposing  to  forego  his  accustomed  ride 
to  partake  the  solitude  of  his  daughter, 
o  4 
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The  morning  was  fine,  but  frosty,  and 
Mr.  Parry  called  during  the  time  they 
were  at  breakfast,  and  so  earnestly  de- 
sired Mr.  Stanley  to  return  with  him,  for 
the  purpose  of  seeing  two  unexpected 
guests  of  his,  who  had  arrived  the  night 
before,  that  he  could  not  refuse ;  and  a9 
Julia  expressed  a  perfect  willingness  to 
go  alone,  and  execute  the  various  com- 
missions with  which  they  had  been 
charged,  he  accepted  the  invitation. 

Julia  looked  out  of  this  side  of  the 
windows,  and  that  5  she  saw  no  Mr.  Me- 
redith, and  there  was  no  one  else  to  see 
for  some  distance  ;  but  she  recollected 
hearing  that  there  were  still  officers  to  be 
seen  at  the  point  of  her  destination,  and 
iiad  even  reason  to  believe  that  some, 
with  whom  she  had  been  intimate,  were 
now  stationed  there.  She  was  all  eyes 
as  she  approached  the  town,  and  the  first 
symptom  of  a  red  coat,  though  on  the 
shoulders  of  a  veteran  serjeant,  whose 
rigid   features  and   parchment  skin  re- 
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sembled  a  well  dried  mummy,  caused  an 
eager  fluttering  of  the  heart,  a  brighter 
glow  in  the  complexion,  and  a  more 
eager  glance  of  the  eye  in  one  whose 
"  occupation, "  though  suspended,  was 
not  "  gone." 

Poor  Julia's  hopes  were  not  at  this 
time  awakened  to  be  disappointed.  At 
the  very  shop  door  where  she  first  in- 
tended to  alight,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  writing  paper,  sealing-wax, 
scented  soap,  and  lavender-water,  stood 
a  young  officer,  who,  under  the  afflicting 
pressure  of  time,  too  frequently  leaned 
on  the  counter,  or  usurped  the  door- 
way, to  the  great  trouble  of  humble  cus- 
tomers, and  the  consequent  loss  of  the 
widow,  who  picked  up  a  scanty  subsist- 
ence from  selling  a  little  stationery,  and 
sometimes  lending  out  one  of  the  seventy 
rive  ancient  novels  which  constituted  her 
circulating  library.  It  was  certainly  with 
an  impulse  of  no  common  pleasure  that 
Lieutenant   Mansel   recognized,  in   the 
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elegant  stranger,  the  beauty  of  E 

to  whom  he  had  been  introduced  by  one 
of  her  most  stylish  acquaintance,  and  of 
course  the  pleasure  was  mutual.  They 
turned  into  the  shop  together,  and  the 
powers  of  conversation  really  possessed 
by  Julia,  were  now  called  out  in  a  man- 
ner which  proved  how  very  different  a 
person  can  be  when  they  meet  with  con- 
genial souls,  to  what  they  may  appear  in 
Jess  agreeable  and  sympathetic  company. 
The  purchases  of  Julia  were  soon  con- 
cluded here,  because  there  was  no  choice 
in  the  articles,  and  aware  that  some  dif- 
ficulty might  occur  at  her  next  place  of 
call,  which  was  at  a  short  distance,  she 
gave  the  servants  orders  to  go  to  the  post- 
office,  and  keep  the  horses  moving,  most 
gladly  availing  herself  of  the  proffered 
arm  of  her  new-found  cavalier  as  her 
conductor,  and  bespeaking  the  exertion 
of  his  taste  in  choosing  some  articles  of 
female  dress,  which  she  was  about  to 
purchase. 
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"  There  is  not  a  single  thing  in  this 
horrible  place  which  you  can  possibly 
use,"  said  the  gentleman. 

Julia  had  a  proper  dread  that  the  in- 
formation was  too  true,  yet,  on  entering 
this  country  bazaar,  it  was  very  evident 
that  abundance  of  useful  things  might  be 
purchased  there  ;  on  one  side  was  an  ex- 
tensive assortment  of  linen  drapery  and 
hosiery,  to  which  were  added  straw  bon- 
nets, parasols,  and  fur  tippets,  and  on 
the  other  an  abundant  display  of  gro- 
ceries ;  from  the  roof  were  suspended 
tin  saucepans,  hearth-brushes,  and  innu- 
merable articles  of  japanned  ware  ;  and  in 
the  distance  an  assortment  of  mops  and 
brooms  were  commingled  with  savory 
hams  and  bacon  flitches,  the  scent  of 
which,  combining  with  that  of  two  noble 
pillars  of  Gloucester  and  Cheshire  cheese, 
and  a  hogshead  of  brown  soap,  made  a 
first  entry  into  this  Welsh  store-shop 
rather  formidable  to  the  olfactory  organs 
of  this  fashionable  pair, 
o  6 
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Turning,  with  an  air  of  great  but  not 
unnatural  disgust,  from  the  soap  and 
candle  magazine,  Julia  and  her  attendant 
hastened  to  the  counter,  on  which  were 
spread  gay  ribands  and  gloves,  cheap 
muslins  and  calicoes,  and  by  the  side  of 
which  was  seated  a  single  customer,  in 
the  person  of  an  elderly  lady,  whose 
form  was  completely  enveloped  in  a  cloak 
of  grey  cloth,  (which  was  that  time  as 
uncommon  as  it  is  now  general,)  and 
whose  face  was  nearly  hidden  by  a  bea- 
ver bonnet.  A  dress  which  was  meant 
only  for  comfort,  and  might  have  been 
worn  by  the  wife  of  a  Welsh  farmer,  led 
Julia  to  class  the  wearer  as  such,  and, 
without  taking  time  to  notice  what  was 
yet  very  evident  even  in  externals,  that 
this  person  had  the  tact  of  a  gentlewo- 
man, Julia  expected  that  the  mother 
and  daughter,  who  were  behind  the 
counter,  should  instantly  show  the  supe- 
rior deference  demanded  by  her  personal 
appearance. 
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11  Show  me  some  crape  immediately, 
and  some  cambric  muslin.  There  is  no 
staying  in  this  horrid  place."  The  latter 
part  of  the  speech  was  addressed  to  the 
lieutenant. 

11  True  :  but  yet  it  puts  me  in  mind 
prodigiously  of  a  good  story  I  heard 
at  Worcester  about  you  ;  I  mean,  about 
your  cutting  the  brewer's  son  there, 
who  asked  you  to  dance.  Do  you  know 
I  made  a,  a  verse,  an  epigram  about  it. 
I  did,  upon  my  honour.  I  wish  I  could 
remember  it.  Let  me  see,  you  called 
him  a  hop-pole,  you  know ;  so  I  played 
upon  that,  and  made  a  rhyme  about 
grains,  and  something  of  his  lack  of 
brains,  just  to  make  the  couplet ;    for, 

by  the  bye,  when  I  was  at  E ,.I 

spent  a  deal  of  time  with  him  ;  in  fact, 
we  were  particular  friends.  I  wish  I 
could  remember  the  lines ;  they  begun, 

"  When  lovely  Julia  glanced  with  scornful  eye 
"  On  the  tall  youth"— 
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On  the  tall  youth  !  —  Upon  my  honour,  I 
cannot  recollect  another  word." 

"  You  are  just  as  bad  as  I  was  one 
night  at  a  party,  when  I  was  going  to 
sing.  Oh  !  that  muslin  won't  do  at  all; 
it  is  like  sack-cloth,  and  monstrous  dear. 
I  shall  certainly  not  take  it." 

The  old  lady  at  these  words  raised 
her  head  from  the  article  she  was  ex- 
amining, and  looked  intently  upon  Julia, 
who  concluding  that  her  attention  was 
directed  to  the  article  of  which  she  spoke, 
tossed  it  towards  her  with  a  scornful 
air,  which  seemed  to  say,  "  It  is  good 
enough  for  you  f  this  she  did  in  con- 
sequence of  perceiving  from  the  eye  of 
her  companion,  that  he  was  inclined  to 
quiz  the  person  in  question,  and  Julia 
was  willing  to  join  him  in  the  amuse- 
ment, though  she  had  neither  the  talent, 
nor  the  ill-humour,  requisite  for  giving 
zest  to  that  contemptible  occupation. 

The  person  in  the  grey  cloak  silently 
took  up  the  piece  of  muslin  and  handed 
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it  to  the  mistress  of  the  shop,  who 
received  it  with  a  low  curtesy,  and  laid 
it  with  a  number  of  articles  already  pur- 
chased. 

A  roll  of  flannel  was  put  before  the 
person,  and  soon  laid  aside  in  like  man- 
ner, after  which  some  worsted  stockings 
of  large  dimensions  were  exhibited,  to 
the  great  amusement  of  the  young  officer, 
at  whose  sapient  remarks  on  such  articles, 
Julia  tittered  incessantly,  to  the  evident 
distress  and  even  anger  of  the  mistress 
of  the  shop,  whose  Welsh  blood  was 
justly  roused  to  indignation  at  the  in- 
sults offered  to  one  of  her  best  customers, 
and  a  person  whom  she  regarded  with 
profound  veneration. 

"  Oh!  my  God,  this  is  too  amusing," 
cried  Julia,  as  she  pointed  out  by  a  look 
the  reddening  cheek  of  honest  Mrs. 
Jones.  "  Really  Captain  Mansel,  if  you 
don't  give  over,  I  shall  expect  to  be  gob- 
bled up  by  a  Welsh  turkey.  You  have  no 
mercy  to  keep  one  laughing  so.     What 
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a  wretch  you  are  — I  positively  think  you 
are  worse  than  Colonel  Bridgewater,  who 
lost  my  ma'  many  a  pound  with  making 
people  laugh  at  whist." 

"  Oh  !  Bridgewater,  the  monster  I  the 
good  ladies  huge  stockings  would  exactly 
have  fitted  him  ;  he  was  a  complete 
laugh-and-be-fat  man,  and  might  have 
passed  for  a  bale  of  flannel  himself; 
would  have  made  an  admirable  old 
woman  in  a  grey  cloak,  would  not  he  ?" 

"  Oh  excellent !  you've  so  much  wit ; 
but  he  couldn't  have  made  me  laugh  so 
much,  even  if  you  had  turned  his  fur  cap 
into  a  beaver  bonnet." 

While  this  was  going  on,  the  quiet 
customer  had  swelled  her  purchases  to 
considerable  amount,  and  as  they  were 
all  in  the  wholesale  way,  Julia,  who 
had  never  been  used  to  other  dealings 
than  those  of  the  higgling  and  anxious 
mode  of  bargaining  made  by  her  mother, 
had  concluded  that  this  person  was  her- 
self a  shop-keeper,  who  replenished  her 
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stock  from  this  larger  shop.  In  looking 
at  her  parcels,  she  observed  a  shawl,  and 
remembering  that  she  was  charged  to 
purchase  one  for  Mary,  said,  "  that  she 
would  take  one  of  the  same  kind." 

"  I  had  only  this,"  said  the  shop- 
keeper ;  "  it  is  more  expensive  than  we 
commonly  keep,  being  so  very  light,  yet 
so  very  warm." 

"  Oh,  I  see  it  is  exactly  what  I  want ; 
in  fact,  I  must  have  it.  I  suppose  this 
person  will  have  no  objection  to  part  with 
it." 

The  person  rose  from  her  seat,  and, 
with  a  majestic  step,  crossed  over  to  the 
pile  of  cheeses  near  which  stood  the 
master  of  the  shop. 

"  You  will  set  apart  two  hundred 
weight  of  these  for  me  ;  here  is  the  paper 
with  directions." 

The  man  made  a  very  low  bow  ;  the 
lady  passed  on  to  the  door,  and  the  man 
bowed  again,  though  she  did  not  see 
him. 
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The  idea  of  a  woman  buying  such  a 
quantity  of  cheese,  and  the  sight  of  a 
man  bowing  after  a  back  was  turned 
upon  him,  excited  all  the  risibility  of  the 
young  officer,  and  Julia  and  he  were 
left  to  enjoy  it  their  own  way,  for  every 
person  near  them  were  either  employed 
in  making  up  the  lady's  parcels,  or  in 
commenting  upon  her. 

"  Aye !  there  she  goes,5'  cried  the 
man,  whose  deep  reverence  of  heart  had 
occasioned  what  they  deemed  the  ludi- 
crous motion  of  his  body  ;  "  aye !  there 
she  goes,  like  a  true  lady  as  she  is,  and 
the  blessings  of  the  poor  go  with  her. 
Here,  Jemmy,  my  boy,  look  sharp  with 
this  handful  of  things  for  my  lady's 
coach,  its  little  enough  she  takes  away 
with  her." 

"  Aye,"  said  the  wife,  "  there's  few 
but  herself  would  come  the  day  after  a 
long  journey,  and  with  a  house  full  of 
company,  just  to  provide  for  the  poor; 
but,  however,  here  comes  another  good 
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family,  I  wish  it  had  been  God's  will  to 
have  made  them  one." 

At  this  moment,  Mr.  Stanley's  car- 
riage drove  empty  to  the  door,  and  the 
shop-keepers  saw  with  considerable  con- 
fusion that  it  was  to  take  up  the  lady 
whom  they  disliked  for  her  conduct,  and 
to  whom  they  had  been  barely  civil. 
They  now  endeavoured  to  atone  for  the 
past,  by  all  possible  attention,  and  as 
partly  from  Julia's  fault,  and  partly 
their's,  her  business  had  not  been  done, 
she  now  began  to  make  the  purchases 
she  wanted,  and  her  beau  sought  his 
amusement  by  looking  out  of  the  win- 
dow. 

"  Whose  carriage  is  that  with  the  blue 
liveries  ?"  said  he  to  the  shop  boy,  as  the 
object  of  his  enquiries  drove  past. 

"  Sir  Powis  Pembroke's,  sir." 

"  Is  Sir  Powis  arrived?"  enquired 
Julia,  eagerly. 

"  Oh,  yes  !  said  Mr.  Mansel,  I  could 
answer  that,   for  I  am  going  with  my 
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friend  Captain  Montacute  to  dine  with 
him  on  Thursday  ;  we  were  invited  by  a 
note  which  I  received  ten  minutes  before 
I  saw  you." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  shop  boy,  "  my  lady 
sent  her  sarvant  with  a  note  just  as  she 
corned  in  here." 

u  In  here  /"  exclaimed  both  Julia  and 
her  new  friend,  in  voices  which  bespoke 
extreme  astonishment. 

"  Here !  yes  sure,  she  was  here  long 
enough  ;  but  to  be  sure  I  did  think  as 
how  nobody  seemed  to  know  who  my 
lady  was  ;  but  yet  how  any  body  in  these 
parts  could  miss  knowing  Lady  Powis, 
seemed  quite  marvellous,  as  it  were,  to 
me ;  and  Sir  Pembroke  too,  so  proud  of 
my  lady,  and  so  fond  of  her,  it  does  one's 
heart  good  to  see  them  ;  not  but  my  lady 
will  leave  the  hall  when  he  marries,  as  I 
know  for  a  certainty;  but,  perhaps,  ma'am, 
you  have  seen  Sir  Pembroke.  When  I 
begins  to  talk  of  them,  I  never  know 
when  to  leave  off,  that's  for  certain*" 
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Neither  Mansel  nor  Julia  spoke  an- 
other word,  save  a  cold  good  by'we  ; 
each  felt  as  if  the  other  were  the  cause 
of  that  folly,  both  were  conscious  of  hav- 
ing committed. 

"  Meeting  with  that  girl  has  lost  me 
the  best  house  in  the  country,  that's 
poz,"  said  the  Lieutenant. 

"  Meeting  with  Mansel  will  probably 
ruin  all  my  hopes  of  Sir  Powis,"  cried 
Julia,  internally ;  and  in  despite  of  her 
efforts,  the  tears  gushed  into  her  eyes, 
and  she  entered  the  carriage  in  a  state  of 
extreme  agitation. 


END   OF   THE   SECOND   VOLUME. 
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